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Bananas 








nd Milk... 


an ideal food for children 


— and school cafeteria directors 
everywhere — confronted with the problem 
of proper foods to serve — are now using 
the easily digested, ripe banana with milk— 
a delicious combination that all children like. 

Teachers now recognize that the school 
luncheon should be a vital part of the health 
eaching program. 

Of even more importance than the mere 
providing of food is the fact that children 
can be taught in school to eat foods that 
are good for them. 


High food value ° 


Authorities tell us that bananas and ‘milk ° 
constitute practically a balanced diet and 
are a valuable source of vitamins and min- 
eral salts—so essential to good health and 
proper growth. 

This balanced diet is shown clearly in the 
following analysis from Locke’s ‘ 


Values.” 


Food 


CALORIE VALUES 





Carbo- Fat Protein Total 
hydrate Calories 
Banana....... 113.7 7.3 6.4 127 
(average size) 
PRs ccecce -» 45.1 81.8 29.8 157 
(one glass) a — oo 
158.8 89.1 36.2 284 


Tastes good~- 


wholesome, too. 


Send for this beautifully colored wall card for display in your cafeteria or classroom. 


oe 8 oat “Mat, the coupon. 
rhe banana alsa, supplies the. Ziportant 
Vitamin C; ‘which ig tose, tn the pastetrizing 
jot milk. 

* ‘Bananasiare an inéxpicasite fi fogid-arid ob- 
‘tel in abundance at all seasons. 

Sealed by Nature, they are clean and 
sanitary. No preparation is necessary to 
serve bananas—just peel and eat them. When 
their golden yellow skin is flecked with 
brown, the fruit is perfectly ripe and best 
for flavor and nutrition—one of the most 
easily digested of all foods. 


Send for this wall card 


By free use of posters and pictures, children 
can be taught what foods are best for them. 
To this end we have prepared the beautiful 





It’s Free. Simply 


The subject is effectively lithographed in eight colors. This 
oye ter TO eee See " deiith. ee carries no trademark or proprietary name. 


new wall card, shown above, printed in 
eight colors; size 12” x 18”. It is a simple 
and pleasant reminder of a nutritious diet, 
impressing upon children the high food value 
of bananas and milk. 

Fill in the coupon below and we will mail 


























you this valuable school aid. FREE! 
a 4 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY N..-Jan. 0 | 
; 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ! 
Please send me the Banana and Milk Wall Card. 
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EASY AS A, B, C. 


earning to play your favorite instrument 
this no-teacher way — takes only a few months! 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


And now at last you can realize your ambition! Just 


. LL your life you’ve wanted to play a musical instrument. 





/ 














How to Be Popular 


You will be surprised to see how mu- 


Pick Your 


choose your favorite instrument—the piano, the violin, 
the saxophone, whatever it may be—and then let the U. S. 
School of Music prove that you can learn to play it in an 
amazingly short time—right in your own home—and without 
any private teacher. 


Mail the coupon NOW—and you will immediately receive 
an interesting Free booklet that teils you all about this won- 
derful new system—which has already taught over one-half 
million students to play their favorite musical instrument. 


Musical Talent Not Needed 


Even if you have never touched an instrument before you 
can’t go wrong this amazingly easy way. For every step, 
from beginning to end, is right before your eyes in print and 


sic will give you a greater joy and in- Instrument 
terest in life. It will enlarge your circle Piano ‘Cello ’ 

i — i ‘ a0 ‘ . Organ Sight Singing 
of friends—and will attract many new Vielin Ulalele 
admirers. If you can play a musical in- Drum, Hawallan 

. . Steel Guit 
strument you will never feel “alone in | guitar ‘ia a 
a crowd.” For as you dash off the latest Mandolin ‘Flute 
' r hit - pls . ] ] lod Harp Saxophone 
song it—or play some ove y melo ly Cornet Trombone 
from a well-known classic—you will Piccolo 


always be in demand—you can’t help 
being popular. 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 
Italian and German 


A di 
Free Booklet Banjo PP re manny 5-String 
and Demonstration Lesson or Tenor) 

















picture. 


You always know what to do and how to do it. No 
guess work. No delays. 
yourself and continue. 


If you make a mistake you correct it 
The whole course is as simple as 


A, B, C—and any child will tell you that studying music this 
new way is even easier than learning to read. 


There are no tricks—no stunts—no long tedious exercises 


—no dull, monotonous finger practice. 


Everything is clearly 


explained and simplified so that you get all the essentials of a 
thorough musical education—in short-cut fashion. In a 





—— 


PROOF ! 


“I am making excellent prog- 
ress on the ‘celio—and owe it 
all to your easy lessons.” 
George C. Lauer, 
Belfast, Maine. 
* * 7 
“I am now on my 12th lesson 
and can already play simple 
pieces. I knew nothing about 
music when I started.” 
Ethel Harnishfeger, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
* . 7 
“I have completed only 20 les- 
sons and can play almost any 
kind of music I wish. My 
friends are astonished. I now 
play at church and Sunday 
Sehool.”’ 


Turner B. Blake, 
= Harrisburg, Il. 











few short months you will be able to 
render popular selections with ease and 
expression. 


Some of our most successful students 
say that this home course in music is 
real fun—more fascinating than the 
most enjoyable game! For you study 
when you please—and as much as you 
please—in your spare time. You’re not 
tied down to any specific practice hour 
either. You go fast or slow—it doesn’t 
make a bit of difference because there 
isn’t any expensive private teacher to 
pay. With this new form of instruction, 
the cost averages the same in every 
case—a few cents a day. 


If you are in earnest about wanting 
to join the crowd of entertainers and be a “big hit” at any 
party—if you really do want to play your favorite instru- 
ment, or become a professional performer whose services will 
be in demand for band and orchestra work, as a stage or 
radio artist—fill out and mail the convenient coupon asking 
for our Free Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson. These 
explain our wonderful method fully and show you how easily 
and quickly you can learn to play at little expense. The 
booklet will also tell you all about the amazing new Automatic 
Finger Control. Instruments are supplied when needed—cash 
or credit. U.S. School of Music, 61 Brunswick Bldg., New York. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in Your Own Home,’ 


payment plan. I am interested in the following course: 
Have You 
Instr? 
Name ; 
(Please Write Plainly) 
i iis sic cnse0cencsnsnoncocsousenencneinonnintensataeneinaniantnlinhemanabnendansciavens 
BI eich catceninrnsncsenenipessasernsicrascs seein hay eeeannninnan State 


with introduc- 
tion by Dr. Frank Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your easy 
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The Editors’ Page 


Among Our Contributors 


NOTHER of Ellis C. Persing’s stories of and for little folk 

is found in the January issue. The story material in this series, 
illustrated by Lillian O. Titus, intermingles the activities of life on 
the farm with the interests of life in the city, and is suitable for 
primary-grade children, 

Elementary science has been the subject of Mr. Persing’s writing 
and teaching. He is the associate author of several science text- 
books, the editor of the “Book of Knowledge Lesson Series,” and 
was chairman, in 1925, of a committee to prepare a course of study 
in elementary science for the public schools of Cleveland. 

Before Mr. Persing became 
Assistant Professor of Natural 
Science at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, he did gradu- 
ate work at Columbia University, 
and at the University of Chicago, 
where he took his M.S. degree in 
1926. In addition to his wide 
teaching experience in both rural 
and city schools, Mr. Persing is 
a member and an officer of a 
number of national science and 





nature study associations, and 
was first president of the Cleve- 
land Natural Science Club. 





ELLIS C. PERSING 


LREADY our readers are familiar with the series of primary 

stories by Florence E. Matthews, dealing with the colonization 
movement in the New World. Miss Matthews places her main em- 
phasis on settlements which have not been extensively treated by 
other writers, thus providing material that teachers often do not find 
available. Her stories of colonies from St. Augustine to the Oregon 
territory, from Chicago to New Orleans, are delightfully illustrated 
by Mabel Betsy Hill. 

Miss Matthews, who holds a diploma from Brockport Normal 
School, received, in 1920, her B.S. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. For four 
years, she taught in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades of the 
Rochester, New York, public 
schools. Then she had one year 
of experimental work with the 
first grade in the Rochester City 
School. For 
years, Miss Matthews has been 
teaching one of the second grades 
in the Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College. 


Normal several 


Her group of pri- 
mary stories on foods and their 
transportation appeared in the 
magazine last year, 


FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Our February Issue 


HE shortest month of the year—and 
full to overflowing! That is our im- 
pression of February, as we consider the 
various special days which deserve attention, 
in addition to the everyday routine of the 
curriculum. But, as you will see, both re- 


quirements are amply provided for. 


Seasonal February Features 
WwW ORTHY of note in our February issue 


are the decorative headings, from wood- 
cuts by Norman Kent. The headings in the 


tions presented by Mabel Hutchings Bellows. 
Other valentine hints are to be found in the 
various departments. 


Handwork Suggestions 
N ADDITION to the handwork sugges- 
tions in the departments, there are to be 
two articles by Mary B. Grubb next month. 
One, in the Primary Grades Section, will 
give directions for making handkerchief 
bags of raffia. The finished products delight 
primary children, and the process is easy and 


present their biographies in the magazine, 
The four- 
page geography feature deals with our neigh- 
bor to the north, Canada—“The Land across 
the Peace Bridge.” 


in brief but interesting fashion. 


Other Important Features 

UR February cover subject will be of 

special interest to primary children. 
It is “The Belated Kid,” a painting by an 
American artist, William Morris Hunt. The 
leading article is written by Dr. Frank Cody, 
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Primary Grades Section suggest the life of 
Washington; those in the Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades Section, the life of Lincoln; 
and the Entertainment Department is 
adorned with valentine themes, reminiscent 
of colonial days. This department, by the 
way, will be devoted entirely to February 
entertainment material next month, so that, 
with the several advance pages this month, 
teachers will have an abundant supply. 

St. Valentine’s Day is usually thought of 
as a pleasant, but educationally unimportant, 
variation from the ordinary school day, but 
in an article for February, entitled “Making 
the Most of St. Valentine’s Day,” you will 


find some interesting and valuable sugges- 











interesting. For older children, Miss Grubb 
will describe how to make fringed doilies in 
various styles. The usual poster, calendar, 
and design pages will appear, and an illus- 


trated two-page article by Jessie Todd. 


The Rotogravure Picture Section 

HE February Rotogravure Picture Sec- 

tion begins, very appropriately, with 

a picture—we are tempted to say a portrait 
—of the Capitol at Washington. This patri- 
otic mood continues with a page on George 
Washington, and one on Abraham Lincoln. 
The fourth page is devoted to a portrait gal- 
lery of some other famous Americans born 
in February. Rebecca Deming Moore is to 


President, Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association. Emeroi 
Stacy, Blanche Jennings Thompson, and 
Indianola Willcuts, each in a separate arti- 
cle, will show interesting ways of correlat- 
ing history, literature, geography, and art, 
one with another. In our February issue, too, 
are a number of pages prepared especially 
for children’s reading. F. L. DuMond has a 
nature article for children in the intermedi- 
ate and grammar grades: “The Oldest Liv- 
ing Thing.” Another Weensie Wee story 
written by Virginia Straight will be wel- 
comed, as will Ellis C. Persing’s primary 
story. Many other features help to make 
a pleasing and practical February issue. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first of the month, 
It is published only during the school year, 
numbers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—50 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 
DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 
RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in 
the receipt of the journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 
ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must 
reach us by the first of the month to receive 
attention for the following month’s issue (the 
first of December for the January issue, etc.) 
Otherwise that number will go to your old 
address and can be secured only by arranging 
with postmaster at former address to forward. 
AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 
OUR ADVERTISERS—We make every effort 
to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving 
unsatisfactory to our subscribers should b3 
to us immediately. 
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HRIFT WEEK begins 

on January 17, the 
birthday of Benjamin Franklin, 
and a number of features for this 
month deal with phases of the sub- 
ject. The 
shows a silhouette of Franklin, 


frontispiece poster 
with some of the preachments on 
thrift from Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
One of the portraits of Franklin 
painted by Duplessis is reproduced 
on Plate I of the Rotogravure Pic- 
ture Section, and in the Entertain- 
ment Department, a play, “Poor 
Richard’s Dream,” will be helpful 
for Thrift Week exercises. 


HOSE who welcome the ice 

and snow and invigorating 
cold weather which January brings 
to northern climes will take special 
interest in two of our seasonal ar- 
ticles this month. In one, Indianola 
Willcuts, Director, Department of 
Art Education, Duluth, discusses 
snow modeling. She illustrates it 
with a number of photographs of 
figures modeled in snow, and gives 
practical hints and suggestions for 
such an activity. The other is an 
tlementary science story written 
by F. L. DuMond, with woodcuts 
by Norman Kent, on the formation 
of ice, frost, and snow. There is a 
fotogravure page to correlate with 
this article. 


UR January number, anticipat- 

ing the usual after-Christmas 
stimulation in reading, has two ex- 
cellent book articles. Joan Monroe 
guides children through the Magic 
Gateway into the enchanted land of 
books, and Emeroi Stacy’s article 
supplements Miss Monroe’s direc- 
tions by giving lists of books to be 
Used in nature study, in the teach- 
ing of geography, and in the study 
of people of other lands. Also of 
interest is Mary B. Grubb’s hand- 
craft article, on bookbinding. 
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N OLD problem for a 

new year is discussed 
this month by C. E. Rogers, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. In his article, entitled 
“The Place of Discipline in the 
School,” Mr. Rogers says that dis- 
cipline should never be an end in 
itself. “There are three main 
things,” he continues, “which school 
discipline aims to give the child: 
ability to distinguish between right 
and wrong; will to choose the right; 
and the habit of doing the right.” 


HE mutual responsibility of 

teachers and parents for child 
health is emphasized by Maud A. 
Brown, Director, Bureau of Co- 
operative School Health Service, 
University of Kansas, in her article 
this month, “Essentials in Child 
Health.” She urges teachers to have 
a constant concern for the health 
practices and conditions in their 
classrooms, and gives practical sug- 
gestions regarding diet, sleep, and 
exercise. 


RANK DUVENECK, who paint- 

ed “Whistling Boy,” our Jan- 
uary cover picture, is an American 
artist of note. This was one of his 
first paintings to win recognition, 
and, in both subject and treatment, 
is characteristic of his work. 
Gertrude Herdle’s lesson provides 
the teacher with useful and authori- 
tative study material concerning the 
picture and the artist. 


HE new meaning of education 

and the responsibilities of 
modern child training are discussed 
this month by Ina Caddell Marrs, 
President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in an article 
entitled “Co-operation in Educa- 
tion.” Mrs. Marrs tells of the or- 
igin of the “P. T. A.,” and of its 
ideals and accomplishments. 
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That 
Amazing 


13th Volume 


Liter building America’s greatest reference 
cyclopediain 12 volum the editors 
lded a “lucky 13th volume"”—Why? 


doubles the 


e from the other twelve— 


This 13th volume not only 
eneht you recety 


ut increases the value of every book you 
of every book you read How? 
Mail the Coupon—and we'll tell you 
it’sin that mysteriou xtra’ volume 
. 
No Index 
! Vew WORLD BOOK has been mad 
easy to use i dictionary ‘ ry sub 
i t | t i I 
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Modern— American 


Every article is written from the moder 


Lmerican viewpoint; written in Amer 


ior American use 


Rated First! 


Previous, less complete and less up-to-dat 
ditions of THE WORLD BOOK have been 


cepted by American educational author 
itie is the finest reference books on t 
market 

The Booklist of the American Library 
\ssociation names it as the “‘best of it 

"It is the only encyclopedia 

pecially recommended for first purchase” 
in the Wilson Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. Itis the only encyclopedia 
recommended in the Wilson Children's 


Catalog. Every State Dx of Edu- 


gally empowered to select 


partinent 
cation which is le 
books for state-wide use has approved or 
endorsed THE WORLD BOOK. It is 
recommended in State Courses of study, by 
State Reading Circles, by Parent-Teacl 

Associations, by State Library Association 

College presidents, school superintendents 
principals and teachers, tens of thousand 

use it personally in their own homes and 
. THE WORLD BOOK 
ay wuse its editors, re 


ecommend it to yo 
enjoys this prestige 
viewers and contributors are the nati 
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olumes—8,000 Pages 
10,000 Pictures 


The new edition of THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia, now on the press, has cost te: 
years of labor and over a million dollars in money! 

In spite of the fact that the present and earlier editions have earned the highest endorse- 
ments ever given to a reference work—in spite of the fact that it stands today FIRST 1 
the hearts of the teachers of America—we are bringing out an absolutely NEW WORLI) 
BOOK—so far ahead of the current edition that they cannot be compared. 
Greater than THE WORLD 

BOOK you have known 


ve WORLD BOOK: 


f more page 


Superintendent of Schools says: 


“The WORLD BOOK has always been FIRST, in my es 
tion. But the few volumes I have examined of the new edi 
are so far ahead—I have no adjectives to describe it”—thist 
principal in his Northern Indiana District who asked his « 
(name on request). 


Here are 


volumes, 


a few outstanding facts about the ne 


lwelve instead of ten—thousands 


many, many thousands of more pictures, and such pictures a 


you have never seen in an encyclopedia—the most beautiful 


Every Progressive Teacher 
will want to see it— 


If you are one of the 150,000 teachers who have been using TH! 
WORLD BOOK in Project-teaching, or accust ymed to sen 
your pupils to it for extra curricular work or referer ee ry 
know the present or recent editior 1s and think with the lead 
educational authorities that it is “the best of its type’ 
then you, more than anyone else, will want t y kn 

the nev edition excels the others—how much greater a tead 
tool the zev WORLD BOOK i 1S. oe 

On the next page is a handy coupon, bringing a beautitul! 
of specimen pages and all the facts—without cost or obligat 


bindings you can imagine—finer paper—iiner printing . 


These are just a few of the physical im What 
Editor-in-Chief O’Shea (Professor Department of Education, 
of Wisconsin) and his 


have done to the text is even more surprising- 


provements. 


hiversit) enlarged staff of authorities 
thousands of new 


stories ill more 


and facts, brought right up to the minute—told st 
'y, plus all the things you have liked in the previou 
and Lists of Related Subjects... 


to the New 


y how! 


enlertainis 
editions: Quiz Questions, Outlines 


No_ possible 
WORLD BOOK 


description here can do justice 


1 must see if yourself. 





Published by W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Dept. 103-4) 1 
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For a limited time only—reduced 


PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 


to Teachers and School Executives 
For the first time in the history of THE WORLD BOOK, the publishers 


[re , eae HS * o> ete hao i, SO aes oat ® a ~ , m AG 
Sey en SEES Se AS oa SN GS RT Ee LS eee ee ae See eee 
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~~ =~ Information 
made interesting 





are offering a reduction in the price on orders placed now, in advance of the — RB “Diogenes of the Deep.” The 


weird Lantern Fish who proudly 

















completion of the first edition. Hundreds of Superintendents, Principals and Ee? bears his illuminated torch 
Teachers have already reserved a set. : — 
If you have been hoping to own THE WORLD BOOK—if you have sg 
been waiting for an opportune time—then the new edition plus the “3 
reduced price is your chance to make a 
A Real Saving of Yours for the asking : 
Many Dollars This 48-Page Book , 
Let us emphasize these facts—that the pre- Of course, you’d like to know about the ¥ HEART OF A 
publication price must be withdrawn when New, greater WORLD BOOK . . . the BE Yecx Rngland, Irland, Scotland 
authors, the pictures, the many improve- t= Gunter aon thom ous ctatenet 


the first edition comes off the presses—that 
this is a genuine opportunity to make a 
considerable saving in the price — that 
terms as low as 20 cents per day may be 
arranged—that only the first six volumes 
are ready now, and the remaining six will 
be ready within a few weeks. 

A month from today may be too late... 
i’s not necessary to order now, but do 
investigate . . . see the specimen pages, the 
beautiful color reproductions, see why we 
say the New WORLD BOOK is years 
ahead... and we’ll be glad to reserve a set 
lor you, without obligation to buy it unless 


you wish to. 


BOOK Encyclopediak * 


154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


é " oe Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. 
ments which make this edition so far ahead 
of the encyclopedia that has been called 
“the best of its type” by educational and 





HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 
wie reer 


library authorities. Then send for this book 
of specimen pages and facts—contains many 





beautiful color plates. 






Coupon brings 
it absolutely 
free. 





HOW HIGH—HOW DEEP? 
Drop the highest mountain in 
the deepest ocean. Would the 
top show? 





The New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 

W. F. Quarrie & Co., Dept. 103-A 

154 I. Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 

(J Please send without cost or obligation 48-page book in 
colors about the New WORLD BOOK. 


(D Please reserve a set at the pre-publication reduced price, 
but unless I send you a definite order before Jan. 31, 1930, 
this reservation is to be cancelled without cost to me, 


et City State 
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Satisfactory 


WORK 
BOOKS 


furnishing an abundance of 
drill and test material ready 
for the pupil’s use; sold at 
a price every boy and girl can 
afford to pay. 


These books have a nation-wide 

sale. The English books are now 

in use in more than four thousand 
cities. 


SEATWORK 

These hooks contain definite ly organized 

material whose purpose is to help chil- 

dren to the mastery of the basal reader. 

PRIMER SEATWORK. 64 pp.; 25¢ post- 
paid. 

First GRADE SEATWORK FOR SILENT 
READING, Part I. 48 pp.; 20¢ 
postpaid. 

SECOND GRADE SEATWORK FOR SILENT 
READING. 48 pp.; 20¢ postpaid. 
SECOND GRADE SEATWORK FOR SILENT 
READING, Part II. 48 pp.; 20¢ 

postpaid. 

Tuirp Grape SEATWORK FOR SILENT 
READING. 64 pp.; 25¢ postpaid. 

FourTH GRADE SEATWORK FOR SILENT 


READING. 72 pp.; 25¢ postpaid. 
Happy Hour Progects No. 1 (for 
second or third grade). 64 pp.; 15¢ 


postpaid. 

THE Primary Worp Book (for sec- 
ond or third grade). 64 pp.; 25¢ 
postpaid. 

ENGLISH 

Drawings, cartoons, special exercises are 

designed to help the pupil overcome 

troublesome points in the English 
course. 

SECOND GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pp.; 25¢ 
postpaid. 

THIRD GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pp.; 25¢ 
post paid. 

FourtH GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pp.; 25¢ 
postpaid. 

Blank-filling exercises are offered to 

supplement and enrich the material of 

the basal text. 

SHarp’s LANGUAGE Practice, for the 
fourth grade. 64 pp.; 15¢ postpaid. 

SHarRpP’s LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTs, 
for ~ fifth grade. 64 pp.; 15¢ post- 
paid. 

SHARP’s LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TEsTs, 
— sixth grade. 64 pp., 15¢jpost- 
aid. 

guane’s ENGLISH EXERCISES, for the 
seventh grade. 96 pp.; 30¢ postpaid. 

SHarp’s ENGLISH EXERCISES, for the 
eighth grade. 96 pp.; 30¢ postpaid. 


ARITHMETIC 

A systematic and methodical series of 

lessons in number work is provided for 

the second grade. 

WorRK AND PLAY IN 
72 pp.; 25¢ postpaid. 

This series of books furnishes an abun- 

dance of drill and test material ready for 

the pupil to use. 

STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
Tests, seven books for grades 2 
through 8; each book, 128 pp.; 25¢ 
postpaid, 

GEOGRAPHY 

By various plans and devices, the pupil 

is aided in his study of geography. 

Stupy Gumpe LESSONS IN GEOGRA- 
PHY. Boox I, the United States. 
128 pp.; 40¢ postpaid. 

Srupy Gurpe Lessons IN GEOGRA- 
PHY. Book II, South America. 
72 pp.; 25¢ postpaid. 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED if you are not 
entirely satisfied. Coples will be sent post- 
pald on receipt of price. 

COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING Co. 
1808 WASHINGTON AvE., St. Louts, Mo. 


NUMBERLAND. 
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Important Notice 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


Wé. have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Travel Contest Awards 


The list of prize winners in the 
1929 Travel Contest conducted by 
“Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans” will be found on the Travel 
Page in this issue (page 70). 


ee 


Music Directors to Meet 


The Music Supervisors National 
Conference will be held in Chicago 
for five days beginning March 24, 
with headquarters in the Stevens 
Hotel. An attendance of seven 
thousand supervisors is anticipated. 
The Conference will give special at- 
tention to the radio and “talkies” 
as affecting school music teaching. 

Edward Howard Griggs, Frantz 
Proschowski, John Erskine, Helen 
Hay Heyl, Mrs. Ruth Ottaway, Guy 
Maier, Rudolph Ganz, Glenn Frank, 
and Eugene Stinson will address the 
meetings. Percy Scholes and Hubert 
Foss of England are expected to be 
present. Sectional meetings will 
provide opportunities to discuss all 
phases of school music work. 

Three of the principal musical 
events of the Conference will be: a 
band demonstration; a concert by 
the National High School Orchestra 
of 300 players; and a concert by the 
National High School Chorus of 400 
singers. In addition there will be 
entertainment planned by the city 
of Chicago. 

Miss Mabelle Glenn, director of 
music in the public schools of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is president of the 
Conference. 


o*7 ENLARGEMENT 


30 
Highest quality work. As offer to 3) 
low price estvice - 30s, will par for devclonine i roll 
filmand making 6 glossy priate, Or 6 prints from, nega- 
20c. Ne Tee Roanoke Photo 
ve., Roanoke. Virginia. \ 































High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


FIPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
> Original returned. 
=; Size 2'¢x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 
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‘‘Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’s 
Lady, all sisters under the skin.” 


Probably misquoted but what I mean is that things are uneven in 
this world and poorly paid teachers are frequently as good as 
highly paid teachers. If you were a gladiator you would want the 
best weapons money could buy. In the battle of advancement in 
life, (and you either retreat or advance, you never stand still) you 
cannot have a better offensive weapon than an efficient, nationally 
known teachers’ agency. Speaking in all confidence I know a good 
one. The manager is a great friend of mine. Write a letter to 
Paul Yates, The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 620 South Mich. 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Dept. N. 





ee, 


In the past decade this agency has 
secured promotions for thousands of 


grade teachers in cities and suburban 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY towns at the highest salaries,— grades from 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago $1400 to $2400. Supervisors and Critics 





Forty- 535 Fifth Ave., New York City 0 . 0. klet wit alne ‘ 
Fifth 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. G5208 te GOSS, Buckiot with vatusiints, 
Year 207 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kans. formation free. 











WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Enroll early for best vacancies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates, 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONTANA 


W E. S T E R N A TEACHERS’ PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Kindergarten, Primary, Grade, High School, 
College. Vacancies wanted. 
REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mer 
Your photo must be attach. 


228-229 Mfrs. Exc. Bidg., 8th ane Wyandotte, 
Kansas City, 
APPLICATION PHOTOS—$§$ 1.50, 2)uz photo must be atic) 
a position. Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order 
is received, 25 finest quality reproductions of size (244x34) and style preferred by Boards of Education 


12 copies for $140. ery, FULTZ STUDIOS, 15A East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo 
=. FREE CATALOG: DO ’] 
/ eee oo MESTIC SCIENCE 






















SOMETHING DIFFERENT’ PIN COMPLETE Home-Study Courses 


WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. 
LESS) STERLING SILVER $135 none) es re 





(25th year 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchroom 





SILVER PLATE +75 MORE) 65 institutions, candy makers, homemakers, etc. illus. | 
page booklet, “ The Prose ssion of Home: Making” » PREE 
NOHO AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St. Chicays 








CLASSI PINS al RINGS |25 APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.0 
Pin Pann, tenets oprany trong sy a 2. C0 for 35 teachers’ application photes siee sh 
or colors, Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold ix3'4. Send good photograph not smaller than ‘ 


Fine work. prompt delivery. Nice folders 6 cents apie 


OLIVE BROTHERS, Willmar, Minn. 


ROWN’S Home Study School 9" 


ing, Skorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Ls 


plate, 50e each or $5.00 per doz. UNION 
EMBLEM CO., 99 V. Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted For - and Colleges 


Good Salaries. 











NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. Salesmanship and allrelated subjects, Write { 
Phil Stas, teas | | ne sor complete information. Dept. N. 1. Peoria, Ill. 








SPECIAL TRIAL OFF 


KODAK FILMS— 00u Nix Kodak rien 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI,OHIO. 


A ! py reproductior 
pplication Photos! Q'ty, repress 
$1.50. About 2'sx 4. Unmounted oti 
inale_ preferred, 


KLIN 


Doubleweight. 
mate returned. 


NER STUDIOS, 


Folders 5c eac 
Dyersville, lowa 


\YCLASS PINS cE | 








EITHER DESIGN SHOWN. SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.: 
9 OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD 





. 12 QR MORE, $5.00 DOZ.: 1 OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 923 BASTIAN BLoe. ROCHESTER, N.Y: 


SPINS MEDAL Us 


Hard Enamel 

















fy a 
QP No.C3 Each Doze 
SZ Sil-Plate 12 $1.25 Pin Guard and Chain 
12 2 Raised letters on Pin 
Gold Fill. .22 2.20 or background Enamel 
Fie al Sil. .256 2.50 pti.S0. $1.66 Roch 
pm Gold.45 4.25 RI. Gid. $1.90 Fa. 


Dozen $1.45 Ka. 
10k. Gld. $3.00 Ea, Dz, $2.50 Ba. 
No. R350 Raised Letters 


Year or background Hard Enameled. Roll * Gold 






ch e 
rl. Silver, with 10Kt. Gold Top $2.76, $2.26Fa. QA) =< BS\ Stori, Sil. 
M vit: Gold, with White Gold Top 5.50, ie bors. Each Ww ARTISTIC mepals 
R,350 Kt Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.50, $6 00Ra. Sterl. Sil- $1.25 co. 
SAMP 'S"LOANED upon your Principal's En- 10 old 3. % . 214 Greenwich $t., 
dorsement. Catalon Free. Prompt and safe shipment. lake: Gg New Y 5 ee Y. 





The Brilliant GARRIGLOBE 
Modernizes and Simplifies Geography 


Here’s a new geography and history help of black - 
vivid blue and yellow which is unique and practica 
and adds interest and novelty to classroom work. It 
follows the basic principles of modern education, 15 
sturdy, long-lived and costs only $3.75 postpaid for a 
large 12-inch globe with stand. Blow it up just as 
you inflate a football. Sensible, compact, fascinating 
to use and handle. If not pleased you may return it 
within 5 days and your money will be refunded. 


GARRIGUE GLOBE CORPORATION 
49T West Third Street, | New York City 
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in a Variety 
Sizes and Materials 








You can have a Five, Six or Eight Foot United States 
Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Guaranteed Fast 
printed), com- 
plete with Canvas Headings and Metal Eyelets, ~~ 
HALF GROSS of our High Grade Hexagon Pencils or 


Colors, Stripes Securely Sewed (not 


able for outdoor or indoor use, for selling only O 


an Extra Heavy Weight Flag of the same sizes 
selling ONE GROSS of the Pencils. 


For interior decoration we furnish a Beautiful Three 
Foot Silk Flag mounted on Ebony Finished Staff with 
ONE-HALF 
GROSS of Pencils, or a Four Foot Silk Flag, mounted 


Gilt Spear Head for the sale of only 
as above, for selling only ONE GROSS of Pen 


Fach Pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Ff 
Fund” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 


Indestructible. 


For the boy s 








These extra premiums will be sent immediately upon receipt 
eee ) 

FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY! —=> 

THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York 


The Original School Pencil 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Large 16x20 inch 
Framed Pictures 
with Glass Front 


You may have the choice 
of any one of the follow- 
ing Pictures for selling 
ONE GROSS of our Spe- 
cial Pencils. 


George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Warren G, Harding 
St. Cecelia 
Sistine Madonna 
Christ at Twelve 
Christ in the Garden 
Christ in Gethsemane 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Sacred Heart of Mary 
St. Theresa (Little 
Flower) 





Herbert Hoover 

Woodrow Wilson 

Calvin Coolidge 

Leonard E. Wood 

Chas. A, Lindbergh 

John J. Pershing 

The Angelus 

The Gleaners 

The Old Mil! 

Song of the Lark 

Each pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Pic- 
ture Fund,” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 


Large Size 
Chicago 
Automatic 
Pencil 
Sharpener 
With © special 
Attachment to 
sharpen all sizes of Pen- 
cils. Given for the sale 
of onl y ONE-HALF 
GROSS of pencils. 


for 





cils. 


‘lag 


Special Rewards for Boy and Girl Selling the Most Pencils 


With each sale of one gross or more, we will give the girl selling the 
most Pencils a Beautiful String of Imported Pearls, Perfectly Graduated, 


Full 24 Inch Length with Safety Clasp. Pearls any 


girl will be proud to wear for years to come, 


elling the most Pencils—a High Grade Mechanical Pro- 


pel and Repel Pencil complete with Extra Supply of Leads, Clip, Etc. 


Flags, Pictures, Phonographs or Other Valuable 
Equipment for Your School FREE OF ALL C 





A Picture of “Old Ironsides”’ 
By special arrangement we are offering 
for the sale of only ONE GROSS of Pen- 


cils this Beautiful 16 x 20 in. Framed 
Color Reproduction of the Famous Paint- 
ing of “Old Ironsides” by Gordon Grant. 
The U. S. Navy Dept. is distributing three 
million of these Pictures, the proceeds be- 
ing used to restore this historic warship. 
Each Picture mounted with Glass Front in 
a beautiful Blue and Gold Frame. 


A Genuine Leather Foot Ball 
or Basket Ball 


Given for selling 
onlyONE-HAL& 
GROSS of our 
Pencils. A Genu- 
ine Leather Vol- 
ley Ball given 
for a ON 
GROSS sale. 










o_o Oo 


N.I. Jan. 30, 


_ Gentlemen : 


pencils are disposed of. 


You may send us, charges prepaid 
cils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the 
It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will send 
us prepaid our choice of the premiums to which we are 






New Model “E” Phonograph 
Sweet in tone, durably constructed, finely 
finished. Equipped with “Artois” Repro- 
ducer which plays all makes of records. 
Motor is of same type as in the expensive 
machines. Given for the sale of only FIVE 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. Pencils 
will be inscribed “Sold for the Phonograph 
Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 


ita oe 


Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 


A necessity in the schoolroom. Contains 
all things needed in case of accidents, 
cuts, burns, sprains, etc. Accompanied by 
Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross 
ideas. Size 12 in. high by 34% in, deep 
Made of hardwood, oak finish, with pan- 
eled door. Given for the sale of only TWO 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. Pencils 
will be inscribed, “Sold for the First Aid 
Cabinet Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 
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THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., Camden, New York. 


gross of your Special Pen- 


entitled for the above sale. 


provided this reaches us within sixty days from 


Premium House—Established 1890. 


[] Send pencils without inscription. 
“Sold for the 


] Inscribe pencils 
Teacher’ 
Name 
Name of 
Prin. or Supt. 
| Name of School 


1 or District No. 


Fund,” 


Address 


Address 





“Plymouth” | 


Conveying the spirit and flavor of | 
the Pilgrim environment, a book 
entitled “Plymouth,” by Walter 
Prichard Eaton, with illustrations 
by Cameron Wright, has recently 
come to our attention. Written by 
a New Englander who can give the 
Pilgrims their due without senti- 
mentalizing, decorated by delight- 
ful drawings that have especial value 
because of their careful historical 
accuracy, and designed and printed 
by a New York press which has 
made of the book a beautiful piece 
of craftsmanship, “Plymouth” is in- 
deed a treasure of its kind. It is 
worthy the place it describes—one 
of the choicest of New England 
towns, charming in appearance to- 
day and of perennial interest be- 
Cause of its 
and associations. 

A limited number of copies of the 
book may be obtained without charge 
for classroom use from the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
toad Company, New York. 





The world is getting funnier all 
the time because the population is 
Constantly increasing.— Boyd H. 
Bode. 








Washington’s Birthday. *" sv psp 


obi . : er containing the 
ituary of Washington, Memorials of Congress, news and 
nivertisements of 1800, Excellent for Feb. 22. Spice for 
story teachers. Arelic. Send 25 cents for copy, 6 for 
Snedollar, G. M,. SIDES, McPherson, Kansas. 











historical landmarks | 


Colors for 
School Furniture 


A general conference of manu- 
facturers, distributors and users of 
school furniture recently held in 
Chicago, under the auspices of the 
Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, unanimously ap- 
proved a Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation on Colors for School 
Furniture. 

This recommendation 
school (pupils’) desks, 
desks, movable desks, recitation seats, 
chairs, tablet arm chairs, tables, 
typewriter tables, library furniture, 
filing cabinets, bookcases, kinder- 
garten tables and chairs, and labora- 
tory furniture. 

The colors for stock varieties of 
school furniture will be known as 
School Furniture Brown. The in- 
dustry has fixed light and dark limits 
of shades within the color. Every 
effort will be made to conform as 
nearly as possible to the selected 
median shade. For production and 
sales purposes, the National School 
Supply Association, in co-operation 
with a manufacturers’ committee, 
will prepare and distribute dupli- 
cates of the master blocks of the 
different woods used in manufac- 
turing furniture covered by this 
program. The simplified schedule, 
as set forth above, has been sub- 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
cnn abieet, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
yy on nate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
word 2.00 ; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
JO 8. Special research $5.00. 
HN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Plans 


for Heaps of Fun on Valentine’s Day 


What a gay Valentine Party you can 
have at school with these clever new 
ideas prepared by Dennison. Plans for 
everything: decorations for yourroom, 
games to play, stunts to do, costumes 
to wear, prizesand gifts and favors for 
eager little hands to make. Just the 
ideas you’ll want—and they are free! 
Send the coupon now and plan your 
party early soall the children can help. 


Use Dennison Party Goods 


And remember for every kind of party at 
school, you will find a tempting array of 
Dennison party materials at your local 


store. For Valentine’s Day, for Lincoln's 
and Washington's birthdays, or any other 
occasion the whole year through you can 
always get colored crepe paper, streamers 
and cut outs, poster and banner materials, 
everything to decorate the schoolroom or 
to celebrate the day with a party the 
children will love. 


Send the Coupon 


But send now for the free Valentine party 
plans. If you mail the coupon at once we 
willalso send free new plans for celebrating 
the patriotic holidays at school. And why 
not let us include the Valentine number of 
the Party Magazine, packed with ideas for 
happy times at school and at home. 


DENNISON’S, Department 24-N, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Please send me fr 


Street or R. F.D. 


City . State 


To get the Party Magazine (Valentine 
Number) enclose 25¢ and check here... 


e, plans for a Valentine Party at School 


Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you went and enclose 10c for each. 
. Table Decorations 
..-- Crepe Paper Flowers 
Weaving with Repe 


Crepe Paper Costumes 
Children's Parties 
Money Making Parties 
Sealing Wax Craft ...Crepe Paper Curtaias( Free) 
...Decorating Halls & Booths The Perty Book $1.00 
----Complete Course im School Crafts and Projects $2.00 
...-Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking $2.00 
_...Course in Decorations and Favors for Entertaining $2.00 
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possession. 
your pupils? 


ONE CENT SIZE 





February Birthdays 


Washington, Lincoln, Lor 


wfello 
e . 


A knowledge of Art is a priceless 
Are you giving it 


to 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 





‘The Perry Pictures 








Perry Pictures are an inspiration to 





all lovers of art. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes. 





Xb For 50 o1 more. 
TWO CENT SIZE 
5%x8. For 25 or more. 


ww 

















Catalogues | A Recommendation 
Our catalorue of 64-pages, of | “It is wonderful to know that all 
1600 miniature illustrations, | school children can have the 
lists 2250 subjects. It costs Pictures, They cannot fail to instil! 


only 15 ce 


‘ots incoin or stamps. 
It isa valuable reference book. | 


The [2 rey? ictures (oe Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





of all things beautiful.’ 


a love of art in young minds, 
create a more fertile soil forthegrowth 


22 x28 
margin. 
two or more; 


Size 
the 


inches including 
$1.00 each for 
$1.25 for one. 





Do Y our Pupils Memorize 
Choice Poems ? 

The Perry Unit Poems, on paper 

5'.x8 inches, 

TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or 

more. Each sheetis punched ready 

for tying into loose-leaf booklets. 














Perry 


and to 





5 Eadie 
Dignity and Impudence 
Landacer 








Teaching 
with the 


their mode of living ? 


Not only history, but science, 


Let us tell you more about this instrument. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


640 St. Paul St., 





BALOPTICON 


HAT better means of conveying the history of a people, 
for instance, to the student’s mind is available than ac- 
tual pictures of that people, their homes, their country and 


yeometry, art and many other 
subjects can vividly be presented in all the beauty of natural 
coloring by means of the LRM Balopticon. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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LOOK! 4 LARGE 


WALL MAPS 


BIG VALUE: Full Size, 


inches outline wall maps. 


suited for class project wor 
Choice of U. 5., 


assorted. 


raphy or history. 
Europe, World or these 
Mail the coupon today. 


DENOYVER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

Send me 1 full size wall outline 
indicated 1 enclose $1 

Name 

School Position 
Ack 

City State 


44 x 
Ideally 
k, geog- 


9° 


vu 


maps as 








VOICE 


you can 
have the 
VOICE 


you want 


100% 
Improvement 
Guaranteed 


oday for free Voice Book telling about amaz- 
Beng nee SILENT Method of Voice Training. Increase your 
©, your tone qualities, Banish Bs 











to sing with oveateg ones oo ° arenes ener. 
@nteed —or money back. free booklet—one of 
the greatest booklets on wie ts today for ever written 
staat > A VOoIcE Ay hag Dept. 38-21 
Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 

























Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yyw" _ 









We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this health 

their boys andgirls. 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 


habit to 
100 teach- 








Send the names of 20 or more 


\/ parents of your pupils, We will 


send you, notasample, butareg- 


ular size 3Jc tube of Kondon’s. 


Clip this ad. Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names and 

addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














y' Take these four — for pupils’ health 


on 
\ KON 


IN 












Educational Notes 





Brown University has as its re- 
cently installed president Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Barbour, former president 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
at Rochester, N. Y. 


Dean Franklin Moon, head of the 
New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University for nine 
years, died recently. Professor Nel- 
son Courtland Brown was appointed 
acting dean. 


In Baltimore, the director 
in the public schools, Leon L. Win- 
slow, has arranged a series of nine 
exhibitions covering the educational 
accomplishments of the art division 
for 1929-30. The work will 
shown largely by grades, 


general city-wide exhibition sched- 
uled for the Baltimore Museum of 


Art. 


The Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers Association held its one-hun- 
dredth annual meeting at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, November 1. An 
address, “Looking Backward a Cen- 
tury,” was delivered by Ralph P. 
Ireland, of Gloucester. President 
John M. Thomas of Rutgers Univer- 
sity spoke on “Educational Conse- 
quences of Industrial Expansion.” 

For the last fiscal year, the fed- 
eral government allotted $1,600,000 
to thirty states as their share of 
the receipts of National Forests ly- 
ing within their borders. This rep- 
resents a payment in lieu of taxes 
which the states would have received 
if the National Forests had been 
privately owned. The money, which 
goes largely to Western states, must, 
according to the law, be used for 
schools and roads. 


Five hundred teachers, principals, 
and superintendents in Chicago’s 
elementary school system have en- 
rolled in a course being offered by 
Dean William S. Gray of the School 
of Education, University of Chi- 
cago. In co-operation with the city’s 
board of education, the university 
will seek to find out what is wrong 
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TERole 


These new type standard test, 
will save you time, effort, 
and money. 





| 
For home work, daily assignments and | 
examination. 


Tyrrell’s History Exercises 





Forty-eight true-false, completion, 
and recognition exercises on Amer. 
ican History for the 6th, 7th and! 
8th grades. 

Complete Specimen Set 75¢ 
Tyrrell’s Geography Exercises 

Fifteen completion type tests g:| 
follows: 

1. The Northeastern States 

2. The North Central States 

3. The Southern States 

4. The Western States 

5. The United States 

6. Possessions of the U. S. 

7. Northern Countries of N. A, 

8. Southern Countries of N. A. 

9. North America as a Whole 
. South America as a Whole | 
. India, China, Japan 
. Asia as a Whole 
. Australia, N. Z. & Islands 
. Africa as a Whole 
. Europe as a Whole 

Complete Specimen Set 25¢ 


Eaton Diagnostic - Accomplishment 
Tests in English 
Twenty-two tests on the funda- 
mentals of English Grammar. 
Complete Specimen Set 40¢ 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 
219 Walker Bldg., Boston, Mass. 




















Size 16x20 
price for full 
length or bust form, 
, landscapes, 


ust photo or 
size)and within uweek i uwill 


receive your besutitel! ‘e-like 


She plus 
with order ai 


Special F Restller 
nt we willsend 
-tinted wine’ ‘repre 
Suction of photo sen 
tage now of thie amazing 
ler--send your photo today, 


UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
2652 Ogdca Ave., Dept. 2.230, Chicago, lil, 


TEACH ART in YOUR SCHOOL 


Send 50c in coin for sample January Art Project for tes 
ers without an Art Supervisor, We send hand maé 
ee = ships, autos, etc., lettering EER 
project, tate or ‘rural STO E 


rade 
BCHOOL ART SERVICE, lonia, Mich. 
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Special Offer of Juvenile 
Classics 


Helen’s Babies Hans Brinker 
Alice in Wonderland Treasure — 


Gulliver’s Travels feidi 


These books are 54%, x 74% inches, good paper 
and type, stiff cloth bound backs, rangine 
from 20% to 254 pages. Your pupils cae 
earn this set by selling one gross of ou! 
special pencils. 

YATES BOOK COMPANY, 

6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send us postpaid one gross of your apecial 
pencils imprinted “Sold for SCHOOL LI 
BRARY FUND.” My pupils and I agree . 
sell these at 5c each, and when the proceew™ 
are remitted, you agree to mail me the above 
set of books postpaid. 





Teacher's name 
No. & St. or Rural Route 
State 


Name of school or district 
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with the reading habits of Chicago’s 
school children and to present the 
results of recent researches in the 
scope and method of child reading. 


A course in Boy-Scouting, a new 
idea in higher education, is being 
offered this year at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education, with 
Major Montague D. Mawe, associate 
of Chief Scout Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell of England, as director. The 
course has been endowed by a Bos- 
ton University trustee, interested in 
furthering character education. A 
large estate, “Scoutland,” has been 
offered by Mr. Robert Hale of West- 
wood and Dover, and will be used 
by the university as a “laboratory” 
for the Scout course. 

When Robert Maynard Hutchins 
was to be inaugurated president of 
the University of Chicago, Novem- 
ber 17 last, invitations went out to 
over 20,000 persons to participate. 
More than one hundred college pres- 
idents attended as delegates. An 
honor which President Hutchins 
will perhaps treasure more than 
any degree offered by a university 
is the so-called Yale Bowl, awarded 
annually to an alumnus of Yale who 
has won his “Y” in life. It was to 
be presented to him December 7 at 
a party of Yale alumni in the old 
Yale barn at Montclair, N. J.—less 
than nine years since his graduation. 

eo eee 

According to the twelfth annual 
report of the Educational Division 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., of Phil- 
adelphia, covering conditions in 491 
private schools, chiefly of college 
preparatory grade, the enrollment 
situation in such schools is better 
than at any time in the last five 
years. In this improvement, mili- 
tary schools lead. 

a 

Adams County, Ohio, has adopted 
the circuit system of handling De- 
Vry School Films, dividing up the ex- 
pense among nine different schools. 
A regular schedule of showings has 
been arranged, and a block of films 
in geography, nature study and civics 
has been ordered. That this is the 
logical plan for counties to adopt, 
where the resources of no one school 
are sufficient to finance the proposi- 
tion as in large city school systems, 
is shown by the fact that Perry and 
Clermont counties are working on a 
similar plan and several other coun- 
es in Ohio are favorable to it. 

‘emtetiinnonen 

Dr. Frank D. Boynton, president 
of the Department of Superintend- 
‘nce of the National Education Asso- 
tlation in 1928-29, has this message 
for the teachers of America: “Your 
attention is called to the Paris Pact 
Signed by the leading powers of the 
world, whereby thinking men in con- 
‘rol in the nations have agreed to 
bring their differences to the council 
lable. Ours is distinctly a work of 
peace, preparing the boys and girls 
of this generation to promote good 
will when they shall succeed to the 
‘ontrol of affairs. Let us then teach 
our children the spirit and the let- 
ler of this great Peace Pact.” How 
this can be done most effectively in 
igh schools may be learned through 
the National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact, 532 Seventeenth Street, 
N, W., Washington, D. C. 





| girls, booklets and folders. 


| No. 1044. 
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NOVEL VALENTINES Hicu crabeE 








Make Valentine Day a Red Letter Day. 


Captivating Cut-Outs 


A beautiful line of valentines, 
artistic in design and pleasing 
in style and shape. We have 
selected our line of valentines 
very carefully, realizing the im- 
portance of offering something 
suitable for children, both in 
the design and in the sentiment 
of the verses. There are no 
unsuitable or offensive verses. 
We aim to please the most 
critical. 

Valentine Day: may be made 
a most delightful occasion by devising a postottice in the schoolroom and 
allowing the children to send valentines, barring comics, to each other. 


BIG VALUE. No two alike. 





4 


“Big Value” 





No. 8812 


Novelties, cut-outs, mechanicals, boys, 
They range in value from three cents to five 
cents. Good colors, high class. Every package worth at least $1.00. 
With envelopes. 25 assorted designs, 75 cents. 


OH ME, OH MY! These are the dearest kiddies that you ever saw, 
but beware of their dangerous eyes for they will make you their life-long 
slaves. These cards can hardly be distinguished from hand-tinted ones. 
244x4% inches. With envelopes. 

3 cents each; 25 cents per dozen. 


FLAMING HEARTS. 
Brilliant red, cut-out 
hearts ; embossed in bright 
colors, 3 girl designs, 3 
boy designs and 2 boys 
and girls together. All 
new designs. Destined to 
be a great favorite. With 
envelopes. 3144x3% inches. 
No. 102, 12 assorted de- 
signs, 15 cents. 

HAVE A HEART. Their 
eyes tell their story.  Lit- 
tle vamps and susceptible boys. Exquisitely 





No, 8814 


colored. Extra heavy, Stand alone. Five designs, 544x4% inches. With 
envelopes. 
No. 8814.. ..15 cents for our assortment of 5. 


CUNNING KIDDIES. Eyes of blue. Rosy cheeks. Clever costumes. 


Brilliantly colored and varnished. Easel back. With envelopes. In- 

dians, Pirates, Serenaders, Clowns, and 8 other designs. Cut-outs. 
514x2% inches. 

es eels cesinsssouabssiones aibinkan , 2 cents each; 20 cents per dozen assorted. 

LITTLE CIRCUS’ RIDERS. A cut-out 

novelty which stands alone and rocks. Dogs, 


cats, bears, with chil- 
gaily riding them. 
colored and var- 


6 designs, 4144x3% 


ponies, donkeys, 
dren 
Highly 
nished. 
inches. 
No. 8804, 2 cents each; 15 
cents per dozen. 


BUSY BODIES. Brightly 
colored and varnished. Ador- 
able boys and girls. Some 
have big movable eyes while 
others have movable hands. 
10 new designs, Stand 
alone. Sure to delight the 


etc., 


Ne. 8804 little folks. 24x34 inches. 
Saas 2 cents each; 15 cents per dozen. 
No. 8804.. 2 cents each; 15 cents per dozen. 


Lace Valentines 


HEART AND SQUARE BOOKLETS. A beautiful paper lace valen- 
tine. Artistic designs richly embossed in colors and gold. Cunning 
kiddies peep out through the lace mats, Many designs, 544x514 inches. 
With envelopes. . 


Sa 5 cents each. 


Valentine Cards to Color 


A box containing twelve val- 
entine cards to be colored by 
water colors or crayons. Each 
ecard has an attractive design 
in outline, simple enough for 
the average child to color nicely. 
Each card contains a_ printed 
verse or sentiment. Envelopes 
are provided for each. These 
will be works of art when col- 
ored by upper grade pupils, The 
designs are up-to-date and very 
artistic. 35 cents per box; 4 
boxes for $1.00. Postpaid. 





Valentine Material 


Complete directions for 
making the valentines are in- 
cluded with the set. The 
Valentine Material will prove 
a great delight to the children 
and will be found to make ex- 
cellent busy-work. CON- 
TENTS—10 Picture Folders in 
Color. 10 Lace Paper Mats of 
Intricate Design. 10 Cut-out 
Hearts. 17 Cut-out Orna- 
ments—Cupids, Birds, Flow- 
ers, Children, Hearts, Ete. 10 
Inserts, 35 cents per box; 3 boxes for 90 cents. 


Postpaid. 


Pageants and Plays for Holidays 


Here is entertainment material for Valentine Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Washington's Birthday, St. Patrick's Dey, Arbor Day, May Day, Me- 
morial Day and Closing Day, as well as for Hallowe'en, ‘Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. This is a book of unusual appeal on account of the 
diversity of material contained in it. Price, 40 cents. 


Washington’s Hacking Hatchet 


An eccentric motion song for boys. A thoroughly up-to-date version of 
the old story of the hatchet. Three verses and a chorus that will prove 
to be the hit of your entertainment. Sheet music. Price. 35 cents. 


Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids, School Supplies, on request. 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


All Orders Filled 
Day Received. 




















Have a School-Room Post Office. . 


Mechanicals 


ANIMAL ACROBATS. 
Children will have great 
fun with these. All 
have movable parts and 
stand alone. Bright true 
colors. Varnished, Extra 
heavy. 6 designs. Dog, 
Monkey, Cat, Elephant, 
ete. 5x7 inches. With 
envelopes. 

No. 8818, 5 cents each; 
6 assorted for 25 cents. 


LITTLE PALS. Noth- 
ing could be more charm- 
ing than this new series 
of mechanical novelties. 
The colors are unusually 
attractive in combination 
and tone. All are var- 
nished. Extra heavy. 
Clever action—some having movable eyes; others movab!e heads, arms or 
legs. We are fortunate to be able to offer this unusual valentine at such 
a small price. 4%(x7 inches. Some larger. With envelopes. 12 designs 

Accordion Player, Taking a Picture, In a Rocking Chair, Carpenter, 
Tambourine Player, Girl With Bouquet, etc. 
ie: Ma iimacentciiinsahinteats ; cmd Cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 

FOLDING TIS- 
SUE NOVELTY. 
Dear little girls 
with folding tissue 
skirts, hats or 
umbrellas; daring 
little boys with 
folding tissue 
hats , balloons, 
boats, etc. Beau- 
tifully colored and 
varnished. They 
stand aione. 6 
inches high. Very 
heavy, 6 choice de- 
signs. With en- 
velopes. A_ real 
surprise for the 
‘ little folks. 


Ta my Thine GH! No. 8851 5 cents 


oo each; 50 cents 
No. 8851 per dozen. 





No. 8818 


No. 8816 





No. 8847 
LIVELY BOYS AND GIRLS. The children will clamor for these and 


you will recognize them as real values. An unusual mechanical novelty. 

Beautifully colored and varnished. They stand alone. 6 striking designs 

of boys and girls together. With envelopes. Size, 5x64 inches. Mailing 

the Valentine, Wheeling the Baby, Under the Umbrella, In the Park, At 

the Soda Fountain, One Soda with Two Straws. 

EE ee eee 5 cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 
MOTHER GOOSE VALENTINES. Booklets with cut-out covers de- 


picting Mother Goose designs in beautiful colors. Within are four pages 
with black and white pictures and four with full-color illustrations. 








Each book con- 
tains a new 
Mother Goose 


story in rhyme. 
Designs include 
Queen of Hearts, 
Three _ Bears, 
Red Riding 
Hood, Jack and 
the Beanstalk 
and five others. 
All are ribbon- 
tied and = en- 
closed in = en- 
velopes. 34x61, 
inches. 

No. 11179, 10 
cents each; 60 No. 
cents per dozen. 


SCENIC MECHANICAL NOV- 
ELTY. By a clever manipulation 
of parts the following have been 
reproduced in miniature, giving 
both breadth, height and depth of 


11179 








No. 11184 construction. They — will meet 

with instant popularity in your 

school. The colors are bright and artistic. Appropriate verses. Humor- 
ous in effect. They stand alone. Four designs, 514x644, 2 inches deep. 


Schoolroom, Motor Bus, Restaurant, Ball Game. 
10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen. 


With envelopes. 
No. 11184........... 


Valentine Gayety Book 


By Mayme R. Bitney. An illustrated new book of 
suggestions for the celebration of Valentine Day in 
the home, church and school. It contains complete 
descriptions for making clever invitations in great 
variety, place cards are also described and illustrated. 
An appropriate menu is planned with a suggestion 
for a clever menu card as a souvenir of the occasion. 
There is a chapter on decorations which the hostess, 
tencher or committee will find most helpful. Eight 
different types of parties are described minutely. 
Twenty-five stunts and fifteen games are described 
construction of 








fully. There is a chapter on the 
home-made valentines with appropriate verses for 
them. The book also contains recitations, monologues, 


songs, drills, dialogues, plays and pantomimes, 
This is a most complete book of its kind pub- 
lished. Price, 40 cents. 


Washington and Lincoln Celebrations 


This book has been ar- 
ranged to fill every need in celebrating the 
birthdays of our two best-loved patriots, It 
contains a wealth of new and interesting ma- 
terial. Contents: Part 1 (For Primary Grades) 
19 recitations, 11 exercises, 2 drills, 3 songs and 
6 dialogues; Part 2 (For Intermediate Grades) 
12 recitations, 6 exercises, 3 dialogues, 2 songs 
and 2 drills; Part 3 (For Grammar Grades) 15 
recitations, 3 exercises, 3 plays, 2 songs, 2 drills, 
tributes and quotations, stories and facts. Price, 
40 cents. 


By Evelyn Simons. 
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Address 


DAYTON, OHIO 


FIRST and 
JEFFERSON STS. 
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March’s Page For Teachers 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 


January 19, 









































. 
A Large Flag for Your School. Pencil Sharpeners. 
A BIG FLAG ay A LitrLe wee str Nine th fe ; Price, only $1.48, postpaid. Description Made CHICAGO PENCIL SHARPENER. A remarkably low-priced but well-made pencil sharpener, Poin 
‘ +. ~ ay ache te + ‘ rietly a ‘ mane ws, One ane os —_ These flags = protested nts anenee pencils and automatically stops cutting when point has been produced Bein milling cutter tomy . 
tre ‘ w i , bee " ‘ ttle hilt tess » er ith ou ows of Ss Shainin, fmol ste J om 
snvas heading saa gr BD tt theg have Sul mainionn uf stars, ‘They are hich Rf — * x colle = on bt ane be used in either horizontal or vertical position, Size, 4 inches high: nick. 1 finis 
GIANT PENCIL SHARPENER. Similar to abov a little rer i sharpens 3 Ze pe 
I tter and Numl , Cards. worth the diference In pri” Brice, im 80, f= but a little larger and sharpens any size pencil, y 
Price, 20 cents per box; $2.00 per dozen boxes, any assortment, postpaid. — 
IDEAL LETTER CARDS No. 247. A careful asortment of letters im School Papers. yeV. 
the et , n Prune bed nig Printed in large eles 
Ge r. ~ rt — oh a : aye i“ “vay — 600 sheets in each package. Postage or expressage extra. Shipping weight is given in parentheses, 
eut to form rord as it appeat n the printed page Prien 60 nn, ART yMETIO PAPER No. 604. Medium weight for pencil work, 6 x 9 inches, not rn 
IDEAL PHONIC WORD BUILDER No. ‘246. A phonic set for indi- . ° eaete é ; Price, 
vidual seat work, expecially designed for beginning classes The set oh Pp oe payreEres PAPER No. 608. Same quality as above, 9 x 12 inches, not ruled Price PLAIN 
of initial Comsonants, itil phonmograms amd fi iT combinations, 260 figures aan ry attra 
ail, sul vill afford excellent drill preparatory to the use of the primer or on. PRACTICE PAPER No. 614. 16-lb. manila stock, 7 x 8% inches, wide ruling. Pricg ~ long. 
. ’ 1 
iocaL. SENTENCE BUILDER No. 246 A carefully selected list of PRACTICE PAPER No. 624. 158-lb. white stock, 8% x 7 inches, regular ruling. Price, 55 cents, (4 ns 
sbout 250 primer and first grade words, ete., including duplicates, printed in PRACTICE PAPER No. 626. Same stock as above, Sx 10% inches, regular ruling Price, 7 ‘ Price, 
the first reader type on both side t be ind With the set of words (6 Ibs.) p . 5 ; ‘ 7G cons 
mo 1 tthe we tenes xiven in ul . fe tre “ler y be ~ e ss well as dic- FOOLSCAP No. 644. °0)-l). white stock, Sx 1z 1% inches, regular ruling. Price, $41.00. (7 Ibs.) 
IDEAL NUMBER enuee No. 244. Figure ml arithmetic signs for H W Season: 
upal use in mnber buildin Printed on bet ! t wah th ket board Drawing and ater Color Papers. jecoration 
tn bok hear feure anita = 
sad ae ~ ani ; package : Size Shipping , Siz Shipping 
Drill Cards. - = age or expressage extra, ae 6x in. Weight 9x12 in eight 
No. 316. Manila, ligl s actice wo i 3 | 
Price, 30 cents per box; $3.00 per dozen boxes, any assortment, postpaid. No. 247. No. 305. ia ne yon Ary BA on —_ 00.08 | 3 _ | $9.20 10 - 
IDEAL PHONIC DRILL CARDS No. 256. Pitty six wurd-family combi No. 318. Gray, light weight, clear color “ ait $e | eh 
tictin cr plenemra ny from the primer and ftimt reader vocabular Irinted on 3 x 5 cards in type No. 328. (iray or Bogus Vaper, heavy weight 50 6 Ibs 1.00 12 Ibs 
urge enogh to be ele - ~ een trom all tu classroom Used by teachers asx thosh or perception cards No. 308. White, good quality, but low priced .75 5 Vbs 1.50 & Ib 
rapid drill worl No. 304. White, good quality, stands erasing well 90 5 lbs 1.80 10 tb 
miees ROMBER pate. CARDS No. 256. Ninety-six two-number combinations are printed in large No. 312. White, extra heavy, for water color or ink 1.00 G Ibs. 2.00 12 | 
1 ese include a combinat : is of the addition ubtraction and multiplication tables, 
l many niboin ous of the wit isi tuble ressgned for flash or rapid drill exercises in Arithmetic. © ® 
Colored Drawing and Construction Papers. 
~~ Sewing Cards. Beautiful tinted papers for drawing, construction and mounting Unexcelled in brilliance and perman Most ¢ 
c al \¥ zm of colors, fine finish, amd extra strength. Suitable for water color, crayon, charcoal and pencil, as well as summed. 
- \ << IDEAL SEWING CARDS Set I Vilty designs in a set imple in outline, inter construction work. Sample booklet showing colors tree on request. We can supply the following color : { 
» esting in subject, and correet in desigt Printed on heavy, firm board, they are easy No. 14. Med. No. 12. Royal Purpk a 1 
a toy banned le The outlir ire made up of # succession of dashes, the spaces between No. 3. Orange No. 13. learl Gray. No. 17 
4 1y iudieating the points to be pricked for sewing The set containing so large a number No. 4. Yellow No. 14. Steel Gray. No. 18 
v \ \/ ot clesign fords an unusnal amount of material for the cost These cards will please No. 6&. Gray Green No. 15. ‘Tan No. 1 
m ivi y primary teacher, both in quality and price Price, 30 cents per set, postpaid. No. 6. Light Green No. 16. Light Brown. No. 41 
NONG PRICKED SEWING CARDS Set B. 100 square cards, 3% inches, with simple No. 7. Green No. 17.) Dark Brown. No. 43 
SY mi attractive designs, carefully pricked, Price, 60 cents per box, postpaid. a 8. Light Blue. No. 18. l’ink (Rose). No. 34 
Mt PUNCHED SEWING CARDS Set P. These cans are for coarse sewing for beginners a fe age! BR eg No. 3¢ 
’ und have holes punched oo cards, 4x5% inches, 16 designs in a box, Price, No. 11. I aveuder. No. 22. oe “Col No. 4: 
$1.00 per Dox, postpaid. r os . OO, lrg Bown: ee ma 
— A packages of one tint, your selection, or in packages of 
Set I ° assorted tints, our selection; that is, at this reduced price we 
. Colored Sticks. can not pick out two sheets of one color, four of another, ete 
Assorted packages are well mixed. 
STICKS No 186 For stick laying and teaching mumer- Size 9x12. 50 sheets in «a package Price, 30 cents per 
1 proportion elors 200 each of tive lengths, 1 to 5 package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs $3.00 per 
inehes im a strong pastehboard box Price, 46 cents per box, dozen packages, postage or expressage extra. Shipping weight, 
postpaid, > Ibs. 
Size 24 x 36. 10 sheets in a package. Price 50 cents per 
Pegs and Peg Boards. package, postage extra. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 








SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION WORK IN PAPER AND 
we 





PEG BOARDS No. 66. Size Gx G inches Made of CARDBOARD. k planned to give Most complete instruec- 

ply built-up steck, thoroughly seasuned amd well finished tion in paper cutting and folding, paper construction, etc There are 52. full-poge working detail drawing 

tm the back are printed instruction Keach board is punched drawn to an exact scale and fully keyed There are over 100 objects described aud pictured, with full printe 

ith LOO evenly spaced holes, Price, 30 cents each, postpaid. instructions for each ste, The book contains 72 pages, 0 x 12 inches, printed in large, clear type m™ « 
PEGS Wo. 660. 1000 small, round, colored pegs extra quality paper. ‘Teachers’ edition with heavy paper cover. Price, $1.00 each, postpaid. No. TV4 
Price, 46 cents per box, postpaid. folding ti 
PEGS No. 665. 3000 small, square, colored pegs, Poster Papers. gocart, d 
Price, 36 cents per box, postpaid. Made with an antique finish similar to Construction Paper but lighter in weight. Furnished in many dew easel back 

tiful colors, which have all been carefully selected to meet alk requirements for poster work, commercial and « 

° tume designing, and all other forms of industrial art work The Voster Paper is cut 9 x 12 inches, and is @ 

Weaving Mats. plied in packages of 100 sheets Sample booklet showing colors, free on request, Price, 20 cents per 


WEAVING MATS No. 128. 24 mats, 614 ¥ O% inch Made of tinted con Le ms sate. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. $2.00 per dozen packages, postage or expressage extra. Shippite 
, we: 5 . — — . weight ® Ibs. 























truetion paper, asserted colors, and 24 fringes, 6 standard colors The fringes are 7 = 
wlit but printed to show eutting lines for making 's-ineh slits No needles are No. 24. Light Yellow No. 5. Red Violet No. 14. Dark Green 
required with these mat Price, 40 cents per set, postpaid. No. an Yellow No. 17. Light Violet No. 12. Yellow Green 
No. Dark Yellow No. 6. Violet. No. 13. Cirey Yellow 
° . No. "Th. Yellow Orange. No. 30. lark Violet. No. 14. Grey Orange 
Plastine or Modeling Clay. No. 26. Light Orange No. 7. Blue Viole: No. 16. Grey Red 
No. 2.  Chrange No. 8A. Light Blue No. 16. Cirey Violet 
PLASTINE is « clean and absolutely antiseptic modeling material, unaffected by No. 27. Dark (range No. 8&8. Blue. No. 18. ‘tirey Blue 
climate and always plastic aml ready for instant use. No water required, Invaluable No. 3. Red Orange No. 31. Dark Blne No. 117A. Cirey Green 
for mapemaking and all modeling purposes in kindergarten howl or hone Instruc- No. 28. Light Hed No. 9. Blue Green No. 37. White 
tive and entertaining Made in ten colors Red, biuve, yellow, green, light brown, No. 4. Rec No. 32.) Light Green No. 20. Neutral Grey 
dark brown, terra cotta, gray, gray-green and white. We «do not sell less _than a No. 29 Dark Red No. 10. Green No. 19. Black 
No. 128. half powwl of a single color We can also supply an Assorted Pound Package No. 5A. Lt. Red Violet No. 44. = Assorted Colom 
(C's Ib. each of four colors, our selection.) Price, 35 cents per pound, postage extra. li 
MODELING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A texthook for teachers, giving « complete course in Modeling with Ideal Dup icators. 
VM lasting Pully illustrated, Price, 6O cents, postpaid. . 501. Note size 7x10 inches. Shipping weight, 5 Vds......+- 
‘ . 502. letter size, O9xX11% inehes Shipping weight, 7 Ibs. : 
Drawings to Color. ‘meee ot . 603. weal size, 9X14 inches. Shipping weight, 8 bs... 
Interesting nt chin in outline, drawn by prominent artists The designs are printed On | en > 
eparate she water color paper ive OX YY inehe ach set ew mo attraectiv ! 4 
envelope witl all directions for the proper use of crayons or water col : Pf P Chicago Hektographs. erica? 
Price, 20 | cents per set; $1.50 per dozen sets, any assortment, postpaid. ¥ } = | 10. Note sive, 6% x10 Shipping HEKTOGRAPH 
BIRDS No. 607. Set of 10 commonly known bird A (| | weight, 3 Ibs sessseeee —— seseoeee sevens $1.50 5 
FLOWERS No. 511. Sct of 10 beautiful flower stucdic A aS . 611. ee sive, 10x12. Shipping an 
BUTTERFLIES No. 612. Set of 10 brilliant buttertlies with the flower upon which \ >=. ee wae ar ae - 
they commonly feed Each species is named s\K\ TY \ No. 502. No. 512. Cup size, 10x15. Shipping 
LANDSCAPES No. 510. Set of 10 attractive landscape A HN oD eee 3.25 
CALENDARS Wo. 602. Set of 12 designs for the months of the year | Wilt | » This is the best hektograph made. Do not confuse it with cheap imitations 
CHILDREN AND THEIR PETS No. 508. Set of 10 drawings showing children \ i) \ ch are hot giving satisfaction, We guarantee satisfaction. 
} | whiel & 9 No. 511 
playing with pet i} , ; 
Lt. ° . 
Gluey Paste omnes Duplicator and Hektograph Supplies. 
. No. 507. APER No. 513. Note size, 54% x8%. Price, per package of 500 sheets, 40 cents, postage owe 
The perfect paste for school use, and one we can recommend unreservedly, Made en- Shipping weight, 3 Ibs 1 i l - 
etecke ef venstable product perfectly pure and ol poisonenns Maintains its suneoth. ‘PAPER No. 51 . Letter size, 8% x11 Price, per package of 500 sheets, 80 cents, postage extra 
res hite consistenc trom the first t the last drop: does arde ‘ Oo » weight, 5 Ibs. ; 
it —— ‘ sally, dvi “ fn t —< tied ight We « = apply Glney Poste in a, Fe SOO RPER : No. ane. Legal or Cup size, 84% X14. Price, per package of 500 sheets, $1.00, postage ave 
ing containers Shipping ah 5 Ibs. : , h; $1.75 
wv use a g ator o *ktograp py. . 3 2 nts eac 
Large-sized Tube, 15 cents each; $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. pg use in making Duplicator or Hektograph copy Vurple only. Price, 20 cent ; 
2-012. Jar, 15 cents each; $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. Per. For making Duplicator or Hektograph copy. Purple, Black, Green, Red or Blue, State ™ 
hipping we 2 Ibs ted. Price, 45 cents bottle, postpaid. ae 
Halt Pint Jar, SO cents, postage extra. Shipping w ~- 2a wanted. ve PAPER. shoseially ‘prepared for Duplicator and Hektograph copy. Size 8% x11; pon 
Pint Jar, 45 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight, 3 tbs only Price, 75 cents per dozen sheets, postpaid. aes 
Quart Jar, 70 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs PEWRITER RIBBON. py Ae 4a eer or Hektograph copy. Purple only. ive? 
» y mM k f Typewriter rice. eac postpa nana 
Galion Metal Container, $1.80, postage extra. Shipping weight, 12 Ibs ber ti REMOVER. Ww il remove Hektograph and all Duplicatoe Inks A perfect cleanser for the hands VALE! 
. Price, 50 cents per tube, postpaid. 
“ a)? ese Val 
Award of Merit” Pencils. G as D A 
om ; sama te a ummed Stars, Dots and Flags. va 
Thousands of Progressive Teachers now use our Award of Merit’ Pencils in their School Work These : A Le! 
sets consist of Twelve High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Para Erasers, in assorted colors of Cut-out, gummed, furnished in boxes o ve per bot ee valer 
Rich Knamel Finish with any of the following inscriptions neatly imprinted on each Vencil in Gilt Lettering a Order by number and color rice, 10 cents ay direc 
” ” ” “ , ” $1.00 per dozen boxes, postpaid. ow $1. 
“Perfect Deportment “Award of Merit “Perfect Arithmetic 100% On Time STARS No. 1. Gold, Silver, Red, Blue or Green. © 
“emioe On Time Cl hia ail “portent ——,, _.tlonor Student” of cut 100 st ars in a box , , 
‘ n ” ° ” “ ry’ « » 9 . ars i . , 
: ember me Club 100% Club Perfect History ; Member 4-H Club = STARS No. 2. Gold, Silver, Red, Blue, Green, Orang 
Keep a supply on hand and present an Award Pencil to each deserving pupil at the end of the month. This or Black. Size of cut. 100 stars in a box ” N 
recognition will act as an incentive to draw forth your pupils’ best efforts, and the friendly rivalry created will STARS No. 4 Gold, Silver, Red, Blue or Green. io. B' 
build up a wonderful School Spirit The pupils will all be eager to see who gets the “Special Award” of of eut 75 stars in a box. . . . fate 
the month. : n, Blac ~ | 
When ordering be sure to tell us which of the above inscriptions you desire printed on the twelve pencils, 0 DOTS Be. 12. Gote, 200"ach Red, a Gree ind 
is 4 “Perfect Deportment,”’ 4 “Hon w Student,”” and 4 “lerfect Attendance,” etc Price, 60 cents for 12 range. Size, %%4 inch dots in a bo _ = val 
lencils securely packed in a neat box, postpaid. . AMERICAN FLAGS No. 16. I’rinted in true national colors, Size, % inch. 50 flags in age. 
simp!) | 
NOTE TO CUSTOMERS: In ordering articles listed above, please allow extra for postage or expressage except where article is specifically marked “postpaid.” S A 
£ 


iffers fro! 


remit price of item wanted and allow a reasonable amount for postage or expressage. We will refund any amount overpaid. When the express office he of order ty 


the post office, please name both. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within twenty-four hours after receip 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO} = 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 11 


March’s Valentine Page 


Celebrate Valentine’s Day in the Schoolroom. Have a postoffice, and allow the scholars 
to send Valentines to one another. The teacher may likewise send one to each scholar. 
A delightful time is guaranteed. We herewith offer the most appropriate Valentines 
and Decorations. All of the items listed will be sent postpaid. 


January 1930 


> 




















Pointe » ° . 
De, Valentine Crepe Papers. Red Satin Heart Boxes. 
cel tia 
DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Appropriate designs for all Val Beautiful little heart-shaped boxes made of red cardboard and hav- 
cil, entine occasions. _Especially made for decorative purposes With cut- ig red satin cushion tops. When filled with small candies or nuts, 
') out possibilities. In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long, Name these boxes make a lovely Valentine favor. Also appropriate as gifts 
> Sra design wanted. for both —_ and —_—— - We = three sizes of these Valentine 
No. V467. Dancing Gils. See cut. souvenir Does State number wanted, 
yo ! : No. V469. 
19 V467 No. V468. No. V468. Lace Valentines. Ilustrated. No. HB6O. Size, 2 inches. Holds % ounce, Price, 60 cents 
nee No. V469. Cupids and Hearts. Illustrated | per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 8 cents. 
. No. V470. Boy and Girl in Boat. See cut No. HB90. Size, about 3 inches, Holds 1% ounces. Price, 90 cents per dozen 
vot Tul Price, 30 cents per fold, $2.60 per dozen folds, assorted designs, postpaid. . postpaid. Sample, 10 conts. ‘ , . 
CREPE PAPER. Quality same as above but in solid colors. When cut in strips, this crepe makes No. 48120. Size, about 4 inches. II ounce 
Pr ftaiative streamers, ete., for home, school and auditorium decoration, In folds 20 inches wide and 10 postpaid. Sample, 16 preva — olds 4 ounces, Price, $1.20 per dozen, 
ate color wanted. at . 
Pr ~t long. State col a — | CANDY HEARTS. Miniature bright red candy hearts, cinnamon flavor Ideal fo 
Kee No. 81. Red. No. 11. White. No. 62. National Blue. filing Heart Boxes or other favora. Price, @0 conte per Sound, postpands HS _ 
(4) price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. | per pound, if & pounds or more are ordered, postage extra. 
15 cents 


7 Crepe Paper Borders. 





Heart, Dart and Cupid Cut-Outs. 


Seasonable crepe paper borders for the blackboard, for table decoration, streamers, ete Make effective 











ieeorations Where the wider crepe can not be successfully used, Designs printed on white crepe in natural | No. HB90. Pretty cut-out Hearts, Darts and Cupids, cut from a good quality of art stock, alike 
’ colors. In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. Order by number, on both sides, Most desirable in the making of valentines, for kindergarten and primary 
S Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. work, tor table decorations and place cards, and for various other purposes Order by number, Price, 
Wea No. V4. Cupids and Hearts (vertical). 10 cents per envelope; $1.00 per dozen envelopes, postpaid. 
: No. V2. Cupids and Hearts (horizontal) HEARTS No. 2. Plain Red Hearts, 1% inches, 50 hearts in envelope 
+ No. V4. Cupid’s Arrow and Hearts (horizontal), See cut. HEARTS No. 3. Dlain Red Hearts, 3 inches, 25 hearts in envelope. 
" , . . : ‘ : 
8 Ihe HEART STREAMER No. V41. Cut-out decorative border with DARTS No. 7. led Darts or Arrows, 4 inches, 12 darts in envelope. 
12 ths streamer and hearts all neatly die-cut from red crepe paper. In folds DARTS No. 8. (jold Darts or Arrows, 4 inches, 10 darts in envelope, 
= Ib ii inches wide and 10 feet long. CUPIDS No. 9. Red Cupids, 1% inches, 18 cupids in envelope. 
12 Jy Price, 10 cts. per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. CUPIDS No. 10. Red Cupids, 3 inches, 12 cupids in envelope, 
ee, HEARTS AND DARTS No. 11. Cold Dart in Red Heart (heart 1% inches) 
° M4 ul~< s i nvelope : ; 
Gummed Hearts, Cupids and Valentine Seals. 1; es & enon . 
‘ HEARTS AND DARTS No. 12. Gold Dart in Red Heart (heart 2 inches), & cut-outs in envelope 
rahe Most appropriate Valentine decoration for cards, envelopes, folders, ete, All are cut-out designs aid @0L.0 PAINT. Water color paint suitable for decoratins A beast 1 ‘ah ‘ 
all as cummed. Price, 10 cents per package; $1.00 per dozen packages, postpaid. Price, 10 cents per pan, postpaid, sions as ee 
color No. 9. GOLD HEARTS. % inch, 100 hearts in box. 





, 100 hearts in box. 
th, 50 hearts in box. 
s, 20 hearts in box. 


No. 11 ; } 
No. 18 
No. 19. GOLD HEARTS. 2 inches, 15 hearts in box. New Mechanical Valentines. 
No. 41. RED CUPIDS. 1% inches, 24 cupids in box. 
No. 42. GOLD CUPIDS. 1% inches, 18 cupids in box 
No. 38. REO CUPIDS. 3 inches, 18 cupids in box. 
No. 39. GOLD CUPIDS. 3 inches, 12 cupids in box. 
—- 


No. V102. LITTLE G@OO-GOO EVES. Darling little boys and 
uwirls with great big movable eyes. %% inches high. See illustra 
tion, 2 cents each, 


No. V202. VALENTINE FLOWERS AND FRUITS. An 
amusing series of cards representing Roses, Lilies, Tulips, ete., and 
Plums, Peaches, Apples, ete. Valentine greetings appear across the 
face of the flower or fruit, and within is imscribed clever sentiments 
with reference to the design itself, Just the thing for parties, so 
cials, etc.; also pleasing to the children, 2 cents each, 


No. V302. VALENTINE ROCKERS. A new assortment of 





No. 43. CUPID AND HEART SEALS. <4 seals in box. 

No. 44. VALENTINE SEALS. White embossed on red with French edge. 24 seals in box 
Folding Tissue Valentines. 
No. TV105. BOYS, BRAVE AND BOLD. brave little 


lads with folding tissue hats or hearts, ete. Stand about 6 





inches, ave easel back, Asserted desigus. Each with some cut-out cards, which stand alone and rock The series includes 
part made of folding tissue paper. Very pleasing With ponies, elephants, bears, dogs, ete., with cunning children astride No. VS02 
envelopes. & cents each. them carrying Valentine messages See illustration lnuteresting 


for the kiddies. 2 cents each. 
No. V402. CIRCUS VALENTINES. Something different in 


Valentines, and guaranteed to please The Cireus Clown, Tamed 


No. TV205. GIRLS, GRACEFUL AND GAY. Charm 
ing little maids with folding tissue skirts, bonnets, or parasols 
Same size and style as above Children are delighted with 

























Irawi these cunning valentines With envelopes. 5& cents each. Lion, Mr, and Mrs. Monkey, Trained Elephant, ete., in real cireus 
ll pris —_— No. TV310. BIGGER AND BETTER VALENTINES. poses, Atmiusing to the children, 2 cents each. 
De OF Similar to the above mumbers but larger and more attractive No. V502. WRITING VALENTINES. A clever new number 
No. TV105. No. TV205. Average size 5x S and Sx 5 inches. All the designs are good showing children writing on blackboard or slate and then prvenas an 
and equally attractive, some part of each design is made of see cut. Unique and sure to please. 2 cents each. a 
tokling tissue paper, The dancers with folding tissue skirts, the aurse with folding tissue 
go-cart, dwarfs with folding tissue basket, boys and girls with folding tissne flowers, Mave No. V103. RUBBER-NECK VALENTINE. A brand new kind 
any bea easel back. With envelopes. 10 cents each of Valentine, pleasing to all ages, Six different designs, standing 
and ¢ about 4 inches high and each having one tigure with a neck stretel: 
d is 8 of over an inch. See illustration, So much fun to streteh the 
l ace Valentines “rubber-neck’s’’ neck, Will stand alone. 3 cents each. 
Shipp - No. V205. JAZZ ORCHESTRA. The leader 
5 . ° © leader of the orchestra 
No. LV14. Cunning designs of boys and girls, some ry tive a with their nS DUSRRNST, Movable, giving 
en heart-shaped, some like illustration. All are double val- the action of playing. Any one makes a very pleasing valentine 
ireen, eutinas embonea ‘in colors and ‘gold, with Teeoeo edges, The set of six different designs makes a complete orchestra Six 
low and each has an attractive picture and appropriate verse inches high, each in an envlope, See illustration, 6& cents each. 
hge i . Size: 21 21 P o6 * x whan . : 
¢ A. eC No. V405. FUNNY ANIMALS. A wide and varied assortment 
jet ith envelopes. ch. o —— a clever antics, ay have movable parts and will 
e No. LV3. Similar to the above, but much larger and stand alone. A very attractive number and one of our best sellers 
: . > cued , ‘ See illustration. With envelopes 5 ts ch 
eh more elaborate. In the center of each valentine is an at- 1 ¢ J cents each. 
tractive picture of a pretty little boy or girl. See illustra- No. V605. AROUND THE WORLD VALENTINES. [ive 
jarey tion. This is surrounded by a lace effect of hearts, flow- inch Globes, each with a picture of an attractive child and a mov 
=e ers, butterflies, ete., embossed in loveliest colors and gold able part showing the methods of encircling the Globe, auto, ship, 
Colors All are double with a cunning picture and_ pleasing aeroplane, etc. See illustration, Each in an envelope. 6& cents 
valentine greeting within Sizes 54% X54, and each 
4% x6% inches. With = envelopes, 3 cents ; , . F : 
each. : , No. V805. MERRY MAIDS. Dauinty little ladies, coqnettish 
_ 1-4 ’ bashful, ete., with stunning costumes, Designs are varied, See cut 
rH} - LV5. A. peper jee valentine, 4 gg A very pleasing valentine novelty. With enve 
seer ing designs richiy embossec in colors ane gold. upes. cents each. 
Lovely little children peer out through the lace pa 0% . , 
per mats. See illustration, Other attractive de , Pe, Vom. Lovine LAes. Gallant little men on the we. 
signs and appropriate sentiments appear on the inside Sizes, os Me Shy, sentimental and inany pleasing assortinents, See 
5%x6%, 6% x5% and 5x6%_ inches Many pleasing illustration. Movable parts. With envelopes. 6& cents each. 
designs, With envelopes. 5 cents each. _ No. V1006. LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS. Industrious littl 
— girls, busy with the activities of keeping house, some are Washing 
clothes, Washing windows, using vacuum cleaner, preparing meals, 
. ete These Valentines have extra joints, thereby giving double action 
Valentine Cards. Several parts movable. Each in an envelope. 6 cents each. 

No. VC21. Cunning little cards. Twelve different designs, : No. sees. LITTtLs qvonvemsn. plapoy , jittle einen, 
similar to illustration. All are cut-out cards, printed in attractive enjoying outdoor sports, such as autoing, gollng, taking movies wie 
colors, and hare easel back to stand alone Kine assortment playing fireman. Same double action as above. Several parts mov 
4 cent each. — ; ; , : ; ‘ : able. Will stand alone. Each in an envelope. 6 cents each. 

No. V1110. ANIMAL PLAYMATES. Two cunning doggies, 
No. VC32. A new valentine card. Similar to No. VC21 but kittens, ete., playing together. All have eyes or other parts movable 
ge exit much larger, with twelve different designs, all having easel back Most interesting to the children, With envelopes, 10 cents each. 
P i g sue me “Se. See i stre . ; 
———— a to please ee illustration With No. V1210. BIG HEAD VALENTINES. Mechanics! vaten 
ge extra “ — , tines, 8 inches high, having big heads with eyes, ears and tongue 
, , . . . er, rik See stration sig value, acl ’ 
extra No. VC43. A new Valentine Card. Little Belles and their movable. Very striking we illustration. Big value — 
age . . . envelope. 10 cents each. 
Beaux Large red heart with cunning boy and girl in an amusing , 
Jn: $1.75 Valentine pursuit. See illustration, Six different designs in the No. V1310. CHILDREN AT PLAY. Large valentines, ave 
oe assortment, and each as attractive as the other Guaranteed to rage size & x 7 inches, with wat least two figures Several parts 
rate col please Stand 5 inches high, have easel back With envelopes movable, giving real action, Very entertaining Will produce lots 
3 cents each. of fun. Each in an envelope. 10 cents each. 
1; pur No. V1410. BUSY BODIES. Boys and girls very busy at : 
' various activities Such as playing baseball, golf, and checkers, 
(rive » Material for Making Valentines. dancing, listening to radio, traffic officer and photographer These e ’ } 
A alent es have extra joints, thereby giving double action, Sev Te my Vide 
he hands VALENTINE PACKET No. 101. Contains sufficient material for making four or — Bans. Pg oa Snehen _ Wil stand re eno Each = 
) active lace valentines, with four white envelopes, Children delight to make No. V1210. in an envelope. 10 cents each. No. V905. 
‘sé Valentines. This box also makes an attractive gift Price, 12 cents per . 


20n; ten boxes for $1.00, postpaid. 
nd oe VALENTINE PACKET No. 106. Consists of material for making 12 lovely 


. se valentines with a] » nece ts ‘Hiding . » envelopes an \\ Or H i i 
bot h L with all the necessary par including pretty white envelopes and \ 
- ~ frrections, together with illustrations. Price, 30 cents per box; four boxes dinary Comic Valentines. 
S “VU, postpaid. : , . 
en. postpaid am Same OLD-FASHIONED COMICS. The ordinary «i! fashioned Comic Valentines (paper 7 x 10% inches), In 
Orang . tn 1 ss this style we have Hot shots, Up-to-dates, Ordinary Trades, and assorted. Price, 10 cents per dozen; three 
Big Value Packages of Valentines. \ Bee conse Ter 55 come ll ERS GIR a 
7 z - P-.TO- q Same size and style as above, but with up-to-~late pictures and verse rice, 
en, 8 mare ee VAL SUTINSS, Postnase of a. Ye ne pte ——~ Wo. 101. 10 aan per dozen; three dozen ‘for 26 cents. 
wtout fi . + eget ne Vale aca me thes Be Kage msist o rege cares, a ? JUVENILE COMICS. Same size and style, but designed for boys and girl lictures and verses suitable 
Black conn cures, mechanical valentines, fancy valentines and dainty greeting cards Selected to please both P 
i girls and all ages. The assortments in the packages vary from each other, yet all the packages have for juveniles. Price, 10 cents per dozen; three dozen for 25 cents. : 
box Package By ordering several packages the purchaser will secure a varied assortment, 465 cents per ENVELOPES. Plain white envelopes suitable for mailing any of the above Comic Valentines, Price, 


: 10 cents per dozen; three dozen for 25 cents. 
ire All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. Shipment is invariably made within 
order. twenty-four hours of receipt of order. @ Our complete catalog, ‘‘The Teachers’ Year Book’’ will be sent free on request. 


JO} Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 








































and valuable 


PREMIUM 
FREE? 


DISCOVERED! A dig- 
nied means of raising 
money for the Team, the 
Playground, the Band, 
Uniforms, etc. We send 
you a gross of SUPER- 
FINE PENCILS for 
only $4.25 (regular 5c 
quality), with your own 
school name engraved 
in gold color on each 
pencil. Sell them to 
the children at 5c 
each, or let the 
pupils sell them 
outside the school 
for any fund— 
everybody uses 
pencils—and 
net nearly $3 
on each gross! 
This plan 
makes the 
school inde- 


| 


I) 


are regular 

5e quality, 

high grade, 

7'* inches 

long, with 

firm, grooved | 
lead ; hexagon 
shape, assorted 
colors, brass up 
and ved para 
eraser. Hold a | 
good point, and 
do not break eas- 
ily. Write the 
name of your school 
plainly — or the name 
of the fund, or slogan, 


pendent of up to 32 letters. We 
undignified guarantee correct 
“donations. spelling on the pencils. 


Your money back if 
you are not entirely 
satished. We pay the 
postage. 

NEARLY 33 
PROFIT ON 
EACH GROSS 


Standard 
Giant 
Pencil 

Sharpener 


With each gross of SUPERFINE 
PENCILS, your choice of these 
premiums: (1) Sharpener as illus- 
trated (2) Woman's or Man's 
style self-flling fountain pen (3) 
Five-foot U. S. Flag, sewed stripes. 
State your choice. 


We guarantee correct 
spelling on each pencil 


THE 
DAYTON PENCIL CO. 
Dept. N-I 
DAYTON, 






OHIO 


‘symphonic and operatic music. It 
|meets requests for information 
about the history of music, biog- 
‘aphy of composers, the formation 


chestral 
|yestions as to where to secure large 
| pictures of these instruments in full 
| color and mounted on cards for class- 
| room use. 


'writing Scale,’ 
| N. Palmer Company, Inc., New York. 
| The scale, notable for scientific ac- 


|}curacy and for practicability, con- 
| sists of seven specimens for each 
grade from two to eight, inclusive. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Music Study Outline 
So many requests have been re- 
ceived by Walter Damrosch from his 
radio listeners for supplementary in- 


formation about music that he, in 
collaboration with his assistant, 
Ernest La Prade, has outlined a 


course of reference and study. 


The course covers all phases of 


of orchestras, descriptions of orches- 
tral instruments, analyses of sym- 
phonic compositions, and the like. 
In connection with the study of or- 
instruments there are sug- 


There is also full infor- 


mation as to where all the books 
of reference may be secured and 
the cost of each. The outline may 


National Broad- 
711 Fifth Avenue, 


be secured from the ! 
casting Company, 


New York. 
an 
A Handwriting Scale 
Dr. Paul V. West, specialist in edu- 


in the School of 
New York University, is 
new “American Hand- 
published by the A. 


cational psychology 
Education, 


author of a 


Values have been so assigned that 
any local marking system may 
used. The samples have been scaled 
in both speed and quality. 

The selections constituting the 
text of the specimens—intended for 
testing—show due regard to word 
and letter frequency. Topics inter- 
esting to children are arranged in 
sentences of letters each. Sev- 
eral hundred supervisors co-operated 
by furnishing the specimens. The 
norms for rate and the grading for 


be 


25 





quality are based on fair averages 
| and the judgment of experts. <A 20- 
| page Manual gives the character- 
purpose, and range of the 
together with instructions for 
use in testing, scoring, and con- 
structing frequency tables. A con- 
venient Record Blank is pro- 
vided. 


istics, 
scale, 





also 


_ = — i 
“This is true greatness: to serve | 
unnoticed and to work unseen.” 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 


lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THe WRITER’s 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 








THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
48. Springtieid 


| ILLUSTRATIVE | 


INSTRUCTION 


enables teachers to illustrate their teaching by rapid, 
simple sketches on the blackboard. A system every 
one can learn. ‘Talent for drawing is not necessary 


Write for the fascinating booklet 
“*A New Step Forward In Education’’ 
| it shows what illustrative instruction can do for you! 











Institute of Illustrative Instruction 


Dept. A, Greeley, Colorado 














AND PRIMARY PLANS 


At very reasonable cost, you may now embellish the walls of 
your school, and stimulate the interest of your pupils in Amer- 
ican History, with these fine Photogravure Portraits of Wash- 
ington, (as illus peates) Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson and Warren 
G. Harding Size 22x 28 inches Price each (unframed), 
75 cts.; two for $1. 40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above a in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak 
black or brown frame mnplete with frame and glass and 
packed = for upment, each $3.90; any two $7.50; 


ecurely 
any ‘three $11.10; express extra. 


Artotypes—F amous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 


is well series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished 
it mexderate cost Over 2.000 titles, the most popular being: 
Phe Angela (Millet), “Can't You Talk? (Holmes), Baby 
Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln 
(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), the Col- 
oseum. The Forum, General Washington on Horse, (Faed), 
The Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna 

todenhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to 
the Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir 
Galahad (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the 
Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), ye of *76 (Willard), 
Spring (Corot), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on- 
Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Wind- 


mill (Van Ruysdael) 

Size 22 x 28 inches. 
Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored’ at: 
$3.30; any five, $7.75, postpaid. 


Any of the above framed in our 2 


subject, pieture complete with trame 


inch $ 


and glass and ready to 


hand-coloved Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents to 


in., ilustrating 
exercise, etc 


$ x 11 in., emphasizin 
Directions for coloring. 


miches 
viene Ad for coloring. 


inches 
Directions for coloring. 


from favorite storic 
posters supplied. 


No 
NATIONAL POSTERS: 


different poster sets of 





Beckley-Cardy Company 


CHICAGO | 


have a copy It is « guide book to the best of everything, 


“THE HOUSE 





Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two $2.00; any five, $4.80, postpaid, 
$1.75; 


Framed Artotypes 


Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the 
hang 


$4. 15; any two, $8.00; ony three, $11.85; any four, $15.70; any five, $19.55; express extra. (I 
Special picture Catalog mailed tre 


New Posters to Color and Build Up 


— HEALTH POSTERS TO COLOR—12 


Health Posters 
Colo 


cost of each 


correct. diet 
Directions for coloring 
SAFETY FIRST oe TO COLOR—1" new pictures, 8! 
the correct things to do 
No. 561 oii 
e908 Bb ay POSTERS TO coLor. 


stressing the 
No. 
COURTESY POSTERS TO COLOR. 


showing what is proper in children’s conduet 
562 


No. 


STORYLAND posvens TO BUILD UP—Six outlined pictur 
ounting 
No. 581 


n° heme THE HOME POSTERS TO BUILD UP— 


American 
ixteen episodes each, on 


ox iz in Actual size of drawing is Sx 8% in with a 150 
| word story printed at the bottom of each sheet Sugvestions { 
J coloring are also given 
Set No. 1 Columbu Set No. 4 Franklin Set No. 6—Grant 
Set No. 2 Serene Set No. 5——Lineoln Set No. 7 Roosevelt 
Set No. 3—-Washington Price per set (16 episodes) 50 cents. 


Our 1930 Gpteiee of Books and School Materials mailed free 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


OF BETTER MATERIAL" 





J anuary 19% 


Fine Portraits.“ Your Schoo! 


cre 
£ LORE WASINRE ROR 


Each (unframed), + any two, 


tone 
securely packed for shipment 


of t 
each 


new pictures, 8% x1} 
. sleep and rest, outdoor 


No. 560... Price 25 cents, 


cleanlines 


to avoid accidents 
ee Price 25 cents, 
12 new pictures 
character development 
. Price 25 cents 
12 new pictures, 81, nit 
and manr 
rice 25 cents, 


traits fe 


and colored paper to build w 
sucncstousstecusbonspenensnosenenend Price 40 cents. 
Price 40 cents, 


in Pictures— Seve: 
printed sheet 


History 


upon request Every teacher should 








It Belongs to 


‘Handbook of Modeling Free 





\ 


This illustrated book 
gives a description 0 





You, But..... 





Handbook the different clays use 
why go into details ? We don’t || Fete OF Sag in school, with sug 
know where or to whom to | Modeling gestions for correla 
send it. = —¥ ing clay work wit 








Perhaps you'll help us? Just 
send us a post card with your 
name and address on it. Then 
we can send it to you. 


Write nearest office : 


other school subjects 

Published and mail 
ed free upon request 
by the makers o 
‘‘Permoplast”’ the 








Practical Drawing Company = 
2205 So. Lamar Street, 1315 So. Michigan Bivd., 








popular and inexper- 
sive modeling clay. 


we 











Dallas, Texas. Chicago, Illinois. 


| AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Educational Dept., Indianapolis, lod. 








A Scientific Handwriting Scale 


Developed after two years 
of intensive research by 
an educational authority 


The American Handwriting Scale has 
been praised most enthusiastically by those 
who have seen it in process of preparation. 
Some of the characteristics which make this 
Scale unique are: 

1. The Scale is really a group of seven scales, one 
for each grade from II through VIII, This makes 
it possible to evaluate the handwriting of a pupil in 
any grade in terms of the type of work done by pu- 
pils of his own grade. Further, by reference to the 
seales in grades above or below, a measure may be 
made of the child's advancement or retardation in 
terms of school years. 

The samples used in the Scale are actual samples 
of  nild writing, without retracing or altering in any 
way. 

3. The quality norms are well standardized on the 


basis of the judgments of several hundred teachers, supervisors 


for each grade, 


4. Full directions for administering tests, 
results, with suggestions for individual, class, 
nosis and survey are given in a twe nty- page 


Moreover, a complete “record blank’’ is also 


A single Scale, complete with manual and record blank, 
Quantity prices given on application, 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


Palmer Bldg. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


sent postpaid for 50 cents, 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. 


2128 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 

















Preparation of the Scale 





Under the leadership of Paul 
V. West, Ph. D., School of Fd- 
ucation, New York University, 
the work on a scientific Hand- 
writing Scale was begun early 
in 1928. It involved extensive 
research on vocabulary and 
word lists and the careful 
preparation of test material 
as well as the collection of 

| 





thousands of actual specimens 
from all over the United States 
The selection and grading of 
the specimens was performed | 
by Dr. West and a corps of 
assistants with the cooperation | 
of over 900 teachers and SU- 
pervisors of penmanship. 








scoring papers, 
school and school-system dias- 
manual accompanying each Scale. 
included. 


and experts 


and interpreting 


will be 











Terminal Sales Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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How Shall We Draw Winter Pictures ? 


Here is a most effective way to do winter 
pictures in your elementary classes... with 
results you may proudly display! 

Use gray paper, size 6x9. Draw a margin 
with blue or black CRAYOLA one inch from 
the top and sides, and one and one half inch 
from the bottom. Rub in a tone of white 
chalk by making parallel strokes and rub- 
bing it into the paper with the finger tips. 
Draw the landscape outlines in CRAYOLA... 
bold black trees outline th lves against 
soft blue skies or against brilliant sunsets of 
red, orange, and yellow. Leave the snow 
white, but add little shadows of blue or 
violet CRAYOLA. 

Be sure to use Binney & Smith Co. white 
chalk crayons and genuine CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 


TE 


BLACKBOARD 
BORDERS 


WITH 
FULL SIZE PATTERNS 











Very easily drawn and decorative. 
Not necessary to be an artist to 
secure excellent results. Let the 
pupils draw them. Four different 
designs for eachmonth. Forty de- 
signs in all with full size patterns. 


$1.00 per set of forty different de- 
signs and full size patterns, postpaid. 


T. A. DE COSTA, 


SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING, 
RUMFORD, MAINE. 














Pass Examinations 
Prepare by Using 


Warp’s Review Books 


Complete set of past examination questions with 
answers for pupils preparing for 7th and 8th grade 
examinations and a complete set of questions with 
answers for teachers preparing for Teachers’ ex- 
aminations, Also material for those who must pass 
examinations in High School subjects. 

These questions with complete answers are fine 
for weekly tests, home assignment and a general 
review, SEND FOR CATALOG. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Minden, Nebraska 


THE FIVE SENSES 


By Jessie Willcox Smith 
DODGE COLOR PRINTS, 
50c each 
Also published as 
ARTEXT JUNIORS 
Sample Set l5c. 
New Illustrated Catalog 
B6"" showing 250 sub- 
jects 10 cents. 








Art Extension Press, Inc. 
Westport, Conn. 




















Teachers will find 


PRIMER 


Picture and Word Stamps ~ 


YA 
Very Helpful “, f 
Send for circulars. Most i 
School Supply firms have 


them, Made by 
H.H. HELLESOE, 2444 


Ainslie St., Chicago, III. bee 

H ’ for Girls of Re- 
Miss Compton $ School tarded Mentality. 
b t in the Middle West. Combination city and 
“ountry privileges. Restricted enrollment. Highest 


€ncomiums from patrons. Established 1901. 
Compton, Directress, 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dp OPERETTAS 


& CANTATAS with and 











without Music.Catl. free 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 327 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 13 


Character Education 


To educators of an earlier day, 
the proposal that children be marked 
on character traits instead of aca- 
demic subjects would have seemed 
ridiculous. Even to-day, in some 
quarters, such procedure would be 
considered revolutionary. Yet it is 
practicable to stress attitudes and 
habits in school as of primary im- 
portance, and this has been demon- 
strated by the success of experiments 
here and there, nowhere more con- 
vincingly that in Lyndale School, 
Minneapolis. . 

The principal of this school, Mrs. 
Agness Boysen, with the co-opera- 
tion of her teachers, the parents, and 
the children themselves, worked out 
a plan of character education that 
changed the school atmosphere, al- 
tered the pupils’ attitudes not only 
in school but outside, and eventually 
brought enthusiastic support from 
all who had been skeptical at the 
start. 

How this was accomplished, and 
how it may be accomplished in other 
schools — provided the requisite 
ideals, effort, and tact are not lack- 
ing—is explained by Mrs. Boysen in 
“Character Education on a Practi- 
cable Basis’”—a 40-page booklet that 
is direct, comprehensive, and inspir- 
ing. Mrs. Boysen and her teachers, 





in selecting literature to aid in their | 
undertaking, relied largely on Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, which, | 
according to the publishers, was de- | 
veloped from the start with character | 
education as a chief objective. Part 
IV of the booklet above mentioned | 
gives suggestive references to arti- | 
cles in Compton’s, showing how they 
may be used in stressing Reliability, 
Obedience, Judgment, Initiative, etc. 
One copy of “Character Education” 
will be sent to any teacher who re- 
quests it, addressing F. E. Compton 
& Company, 1000 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. Name, address, and 
school position should be given. 
ES SEE 
“Give to-day to laziness and lazi- | 
ness will steal to-morrow.” | 


MUSIC LESSONS vote HOME 
Ge 














You can play music like this quickly 
Write today forour'FREE BOOKLET. It tells how to learn 
to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, etc 
Reginners or advanced players. You payasyou learn. Costs you 
only a few cents a day. Thousands of satisfied students 


American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


4 SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS & 
P 





LAYS, NOVELTIES, MINSTRELS 
BOOKS PIANOLOGUES 
STUNTS OPERETTAS 
PAGEANTS READINGS 
CHILDRENS ORATIONS 
SPECIALTIES PLAYS 


Send for FREE CATALOGS 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


FOLK 
DANCES 


GAMES—FESTIVALS 
PAGEANTS— ATHLETICS 
Thousands of teachers 
use the material 
in our books. 
64-page illustrated descriptive catalog with Table of 
contents of books, sent on request. 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


Publishers of Educational Hooks since 1838 














67 West 44 Street, New York 











Placed in your hand so that 





- 


te 


you can't miss them 


~ the new hooks which you are 
particularly anxious to read / 


Six distinguished for- 
eign authors now serve 
as an International Ad- 
visory Committee for 
the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. The function 
they perform is to 
keep our judges ad- 
vised about what they 
consider the significant 
new books published 
abroad, each in his own 
country. The Commit- 
tee consists of: 


FOR ENGLAND: 
H, G. Wells 
and 
Arnold Bennett 


FOR FRANCE: 
Andre Maurois 
FOR GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA: 
Thomas Mann 


and 
Arthur Schnitzler 


FOR SCANDINAVIA: 
Sigrid Undset 


V 


Henry Seidel Canby 


Chairman 


THE EDITORIAL 








Name 


Address 






City.... 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. 
in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book -of -the-Month Club(Canada) Limited 







I YOU are the average person, you fail 
to read many of the outstanding new 





ia)! Z Vi ‘ 


yj <4 . 
ie Dy») books. You miss them because you are 
Pe either too busy or too neglectful to go 





out and buy them. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club takes 
cognizance of this procrastination that 
forever causes you to miss the best books; when you 
decide you want a certain book, it is handed to you by 
the postman, so that you can’t overlook getting it; 
and you have a “guarantee of satisfaction” that it 
will please you, or you need not keep it. 

The plan is simplicity itself. Our Selecting Com- 
mittee, a distinguished group of five critics, selects 
twelve to fifteen of the most readable and important 





books every month—fiction and non-fiction. They 
also choose what they consider the “outstanding” 
book amongst those considered. This is called “the- 


book-of-the-month.” 

But, if you are a subscriber, before you get the 
book-of-the-month, you receive a full report about it 
a month before it is published. If you judge, from 
this report, that you want it, you let it come to you. 

If one of the other forthcoming books reported upon 
appeals to you more strongly, you specify that one be 
sent. And if none of them appeal to you in any 
month, you take none at all! 

Moreover, if you decide to let any book come to you 
and then find you are disappointed, you may exchange 
it for any other book you prefer. 

Over 100,000 of the most notable people in this 
country—in every line of endeavor—now guard 
themselves, by means of this service, against missing 
the new books they want to read. Why don’t you 
try it? There is no risk. The cost of this unique 
and convenient service is—nothing! There are no 
fees, no dues, no extra charges of any kind. You pay 
only for the books you keep, and for them you pay the 
same price as if you got them from the publisher 
himself by mail! 

Is it possible to give book readers a more thorough- 
going and valuable service? If you are interested, 
mail the coupon below for complete information as 
to how this service operates. Your request for infor- 
mation will involve you in no obligation. 


P38 


Dorothy Christopher William Allen 
Canfield lorley White 


BOOK -OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Heywood 


Broun 


BOARD OF THE 


43-1 
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STIR 
IMAGINATIONS 
WITH 


MOTION PICTURES 


Only 
students rise t 


efforts 


THEIR 


through the imagination wil! 
) greater learning. Your 
will be augmented 
efforts and interest in 
ugh the recognized method 
Pictures. 


best vastly 


and students’ 
creased, thr« 


of Motion 


Visual education naturally 
good proje 


demand: 


tion. From an Acme Pr 


jector the pictures flow smoothly, 
crystal clear and razor sharp, in kee: 
focus without flaw or flicker. 

Good projection is but the foremost 
of a number of definite features, com 
bining towards the universal use and 
acceptance of Acme Projectors in our 
schools. 

A booklet tells some of the possi 
bilities of visual education, and how to 
arrange for a free demonstration it 
your school. Send for it today. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street, New York City 


Narme 


As a teacher |), schoo! official . lam interested 
n motion pictures tor the school. Please send me 
tree booklet No. H-I 

Address 

City State 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








for more 


Canada, 


Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 


Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 


Trigonometry 
Solid Geometry 


2nd Vear English 
3rd Year English 
4th Vear English 
Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog 
| scribing Smith's Regents Review Books, Palmer's 
Vental to Teach 
lrrawing, and all other Smith Helps in Teaching. 


Smith’s are 


Review Books 


A Real Help in Teaching 


lor tests, class drill, home work, textbook 


re iew, preparation for examinations, etc 


ends rful supplements to the regular texts, 
thorough knowledge and higher 
tandings on examinations. Compiled from 
N. Y. State Regents papers, including 1929. 
Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by pub- 
ce and private schools throughout U. S. and 
50 subjects, elementary & high schoo!. 


Question Books or Answer Books — 40c each, | 
35e each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS: 

Four Years English 
Element Drawing 
Ancient History 


Geography English History 

U. S. History Modern History B 
Physiology American History 
Spelling Civil Government 
Silent Reading Economics 

Algebra 1st 2 Vears Spanish 


(new type questions) 1st Year French 
2nd Year French 
3rd Year French 
1st Vear German 
(new type questions) 2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 
1st Year Latin 


Biology 2nd Year Latin 

Botany 3rd Year Latin 

Zoology Commercial Arithmetic 
Physics Commercial Geography 
Chemistry Commercial Law 
Physical Geography Element Bookkeeping 
1st Vear English Advanced Bookkeeping 


History of Education 
Psychology and Princi- 
ples of Education 


Arithmetic, Seat Work, How 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





| HOME-MADE 


| THE TWINS IN FRUITLAND. 














THE NEW 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Fire! 


Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 70 cents; Third 
Reader, 75 Fourth Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 


cents; 


ONE BOUND VOLUME 


25 WEST 45TH ST., 








GOOD TIMES 
FOR ALL TIMES 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF 
ENTERTAINMENT 
By 
NINA B. LAMKIN 


The most complete and satisfactory 


book of its kind ever compiled. Every 


sort of game, ceremony, stunt and 
entertainment is here described. 
Concrete suggestions for the home, 
church, school and community. 
Lists of plays, songs, poems, etc. 
An indispensable guide for teach- 
ers, playground directors, and all who 


have to do with recreational work. 


Over 400 pages of text and illustrations. 
PRICE $4.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
DEPT. 1G3 
NEW YORK CITY 











Picture 


Study 
for the Grades 


Progressive in Principle 


Carefully detailed 
gestions for teacher's 


FURNISHED FREE, 


tures tor 


prepared sug- 
guidance, 
with pic- 

Send 15 


sample set 


each grade. 


cents in stamps tor 
and information. State grade de- 


sired. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
5a Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


















623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, ete., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





Catalogue F ree! 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 

















THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 


PLAY APPARATUS. _ Iillus- 
trations. Paper. 15pp. 25c. Play- | 
ground and Recreation Association 
of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

Tue Happy Hour Books. By Charlotte 
Kuh. Illustrations in color by Kurt 
Wiese. “The Postman,” “The Police- 
man,” “The Fireman, “The Motor- 
man,” “The Delivery Men,” “The En- 
gineer.” Boards. Each 44pp., 50c. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

T'HE SNOW CHILDREN. By Hattie Adell 
Walker, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. Illustrations in color and 
silhouette by Ludwig and Regina. 
Cloth. 128pp. 70c. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. 

By Gladys 


Jay. Illustrated in color by Ludwig 
and Regina. Cloth. 160pp. 70c. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

THE ROMANCE OF ANTAR. By Eunice 
Tietjens, Author of “Boy of the 
Desert,” “Body and Raiment,” etc. 
Illustrated by Samuel Glanckoff. 
Cloth. 220pp. $2.50. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., New York. 

A Boy Scout RouND THE WorLD. A 


Boy Scout Adventure. By Palle 
Huld. Translated by Eleanor Hard. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 214pp. $2.00. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. 

|C REATIVE DRAMA IN THE LOWER SCHOOL. 
By Corinne Brown, Assistant Princi- 
pal, Teacher Training Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 
City. Illustrated. Cloth. 240pp. 
$2.00. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 

THE LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM. A 
Nativity Play in Three Parts. By 
Katrina Trask. Cloth. 88pp. $1.75. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., 
New York. 

PuBLic EDUCATION AS AFFECTING THE 
ADJUSTMENT OF YOUTH TO LIFE. 
Cloth. 72pp. $1.50. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 
Park Avenue, New York. 

READINGS FROM THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Old Testament. By Norman J. 
Whitney, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish, Syracuse University. Foreword 
by Horace Ainsworth Eaton. Cloth. 
284pp. $1.25. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York. 


ANIMALS LOOKING AT You. By Paul 


Eipper. Translated by Patrick Kir- 
wan. Photographs by Hedda Wal- 
ther. Cloth. 170pp. $3.00. The 
Viking Press, New York. 


JOLITA OF THE JUNGLE. 
Bush People. 


A Story of the 
By Alice Fessenden 


Peterson. Illustrated. Cloth. 194 
pp. 80c. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. 


A Correction 
Last month we listed “Miniature Air- 
craft, How to Make and How to Fly 
Them,” by Day and Vincent (published 
by The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III.) 
By mistake the price was given as $1.80 
instead of 80c. 


—__@——___—— 


It is never too late to give up our 
prejudices.—Thoreau. 
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Study and play on the shores of Lake Mich. 


igan. Learn to teach little children jg 
well-equipped classrooms. Spring term 
February 3d. Summer, June 20th. Ble 
mentary courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery school through 
sixth grade. Socialized Activities in His. 
tory, Geography and Civics. Fine and Jp. 
dustrial Arts for Elementary Grades. Chjj. 
dren’s Literature. Story Telling. Large 
demonstration school. New college and 
dormitory buildings. Catalog. Edna Deay, 
Baker, President, Box A10, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


NATIONAL 


Kindergarten and Elementa 


COLLEGE 
KEEP ABREAST 


YOUR ‘SUBJECT 


by using the 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade 
and High Schools—also for Supervisors and 
Principals. 450 courses in 45 subjects yield 
credit toward a Bachelor’s degree or aTeach- 
ing Certificate. 

For booklet giving full information, write 


The University of Chicago 


407 Ellis Hall Chicage 


‘elt dy) School Course 

















inside two years. 


Meets all irements for en- 
trance to col “= 


wqnee te and the leading pr professions. om 

e -eix ‘ibed 

Free bulletin. Bead for it TODAY. Tee ow 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

[Dept. 1-138 Drexel Av. & 68th St. © A.S.1923_ CHICAGO 


Government Position 


Census Clerks, Clerk Carriers, Rural Carrier 
Railway Mail Clerks, Postmasters, Department 
Clerks, and many others. Splendid salaries, easy 
work, vacation with pay. Only common sch 
education required. Examinations often. Thow- 
ands appointed each year. Send for our Civi 


Service Catalog No. 3. COLUMBIAN CORRE. 












SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C 












beens Your Story Writing 
_ Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their ow 
dormant ability. Dr. Burton's Analysis Te 
indicates your power to create plots, chars 
ters that live, to understand motives, ete. It's 
a splendid test of your story instinct. Send 
for this free analysis. Try it, and receiv 
xpert critic’ 8 opinion, also booklet, ‘‘Short Str 
DR.BURTON Writing.’ / 
Laird Extension Institute, 649 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Mine 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers a three-year cour 
to High School graduates over 18, Affiliations with The 
Illinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Associatior 
For information address, Director of Nurses, Dept. 
P. L.—4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 

















Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Profe ong Courses. Home 


Study Bulletin 
Washington, D. C 
—— 
aa 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL CO COLLEGE, 
10 OUTLINE 10c 
MAPS 
LET PUPILS LEARN BY DO- 
ING thru use of these handy 8% 


x 11 inch maps for desk or note- 











book use. Clear, accurate. Pleas- 
ing blue background. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. NI-130 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
Here's 10c—please send the maps. 
Name... 
School... Position 
Address sinaoaiiliheaa 
Pr. & State 

Also send information on 

"] Wall Maps [J Globes 
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PICK YOUR JOB 


$1260 to $3400 a Year 


Big Chance for Teachers 


STEADY POSITIONS 

These are steady positions. Strikes, 
poor business conditions, lockouts or 
politics will not affect them. U. S. Gov- 
ernment employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. There 
js no such thing as “HARD TIMES” 
in the U. S. Government Service. 


$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1900 the 
first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $79.00 each 
pay day. Their pay is quickly in- 
creased, the maximum being $2,700 a 
$112.50 each pay day. 


year. 











< - 
= See Ft A a ag 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government 
employees, have a yearly vacation of 15 working 
days (about 18 days). On runs, they usually 
work 3 days and have 3 days off duty or in the 
same proportion. During this off duty and va- 
cation their pay continues just as though they 
were working. They travel on a pass when on 
overnment business and see the country. When 
away from home they get extra allowance for 


hotel. When they grow old, they are retired 
with a pension. Spring examinations are ex- 
pected, 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers 
now commence at $1,- 
700 a year and auto- 
matically increase 
$100 a year to $2,000 
and $2,300. They 
also have 15 days 
paid vacation. Many 
February 15th exam- 
inations will be held. 
City residence is un- 
necessary. 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 
CENSUS CLERK 
(Open to men and women 18 or over) 

Salary $1,440 to $2,100 a year. Pleasant cleri- 
cal work in the various government departments 
at Washington, D. C., and other cities through- 
out the country. The 1930 census requires many 
«ppointments, 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 


Compare these conditions with your present or 

jour prospective condition, perhaps changing 
ositions frequently, no chance in sight for 
rERMANEN'T employment ; frequently out of a 
position and the year's average salary very low. 
00 YOU GET $1,900 EVERY YEAR? HAVE 
‘OU ANY ASSURANCE THAT A FEW 
TEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2,300 to 
“100 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 


These positions are not hard for teachers to 
set. Country residents and city residents stand 
‘qual chance. Experience is unnecessary, and 
boitical influence is not permitted. Let us show 
You how, 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 
Fil out the following coupon. Tear it off and 
maul it today—now, at once. 
, 0 IT NOW—This investment of two cents 
‘Or & postage stamp may result in your getting 
4 Government Job. 
ee 


Sac 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. E242, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 


a ot the position checked below; (2) Free 
auent $2 page book, “How To Get a U. 8. Gov- 
Jos it Job"; (3) A list of the U. S. Government 
» how obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling 


owl can Bet the position I have checked, and free 

aiiple coaching, 

_ Railway Postal Clerk 
Post Office Clerk 
City Mail Carrier 
Rural Mail Carrier 
; Sus Clerk 

| income Tax Auditor 

) Prohibition Agent 


($1900-$2700) 
seer : ($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 
($2100-$3300) 
($1440-$2100) 
($2300-$3100) 
($2300-$2800) 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. 


*'of Communism?—Missouri. 
While various doctrines and prin- | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 15 


Earna Diploma 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
| issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
| quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
| wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
| JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
| the front of this issue. 
| 
| 








How many newspapers can _ be 
|printed per hour by the largest print- 
ing presses?—New York. ' 

The largest printing presses print 
as many as 50,000 thirty-two-page 
newspapers per hour. 


take charge of government affairs in 
Porto Rico?—Illinois. 

Military government was estab- 
‘lished by the United States in Porto 
Rico on October 18, 1898, under 
|Major-General John R. Brooke. 





, How much did neutral countries lose 
on account of the World War in the 
destruction of property and in other 
| ways ?—Michigan. 


| 
| The losses of neutral countries | 
have been estimated to be approxi- 
;mately one billion, seven hundred 


fifty million dollars. 
What are the fundamental 


iciples are advanced as essential to 
Communism, the fundamental doc- 
'trines include (1) elimination of 
| private ownership of property 
(which is to be held in common) 
and (2) labor of individuals for the 
|benefit of all instead of for private 
i gain. 





| How much larger in bulk is the water 
|below sea level than the land above 
sea level?—Kansas. 


Teacher’s Certificate 








When did the United States formally | 


doctrines 


who have had some training in music, They have the opportunity to 
build up an interesting music class and teach after school hours and on 
Saturday. 


Fr every community there are ambitious teachers in the public schools 


They realize the necessity of a Certificate in order to build up a nice size 
class and make a success from a financial standpoint. These teachers are 
busy and haven’t much time for extra study so they find the courses of- 
fered by the extension method give them the training they need. 


During your spare time and without any inconvenience, you can get ad- 
ditional training in music. You can earn a diploma or work for the degree 
of Bachelor of Music or a teacher’s certificate and in that way train your- 
self for a better paying position. 





You may have seen our announcement many times but just put off writ- 
| ing for catalog and details of the courses, 
| 
* e * 
Our Institutional Rating 


Twenty-five years’ success in teaching nationally and internationally. 

Pupils and graduates distributed over the entire North American Continent. 
Instruction by the best master artists and teachers in America, 

Graduates, who have stood the “acid test” for preparedness in whatever man- 
ner called upon. 

Diplomas which carry national recognition. 


Specialists, teaching courses in music only. 

Passed the experimental stage years ago. 

Pioneers in developing the present home study method now used by many lead- 
ing universities. 





Same quality of instruction as offered by the best resident conservatory. The 


It has been estimated that the | only conservatory that offers regular conservatory courses in all branches, by 


‘bulk of land above sea level is about 
nine and one-half million cubic miles, 
jwhile the bulk of water below sea 
level amounts to about two hundred 
ninety million cubic miles. This 


home study method. 


Send for Sample Lessons— Today 


\would make the water bulk about | Whatever your music ambitions may be, you are cordially invited to send for 


|thirty times the land bulk. 

Who started the World Peace Foun- 
| dation?—lowa. 
| The World Peace Foundation was 
|launched in 1910 in Boston by Edwin 
Ginn, founder of Ginn & Company, 
publishers. Until his death in 1914, 
Mr. Ginn contributed $50,000 an- 
jnually to the work of the Founda- 
tion, and he bequeathed one million 
dollars to it. In establishing the 
Foundation, Mr. Ginn sought to pro- 
mote an affirmative type of interna- 
‘tional relationship, looking toward 
general good will. The Foundation 





has not added to argumentative lit- | 


erature in this field, but has been 
instrumental in bringing to Ameri- 
can readers reliable fact material on 
| international relationships and in- 


(Continued on page 17) 








The Trial of J immy Slang 
By Florence E. Landers 


Father Verb, 
Adverb, Preposition, 


Little Pronoun, Conjunction, Adjective, 
Interjection and Veriod, are 
slowly growing weaker and are losing their individu 
ality, because of the abuse of Jimmy Slang As they 
fear what may become of the English Language, they 
bring suit against him A very interesting and effec 
tive trial is carried on, and the judge of the court 
passes a hard sentence upon Jimmy Slang. Strikingly 
teaches the rules of grammar. For Good _ English 
Week or any other time Easily staged. Requires 
about 40 upper grade or Junior High School pupil 
Order Play No. 20. The Trial of Jimmy Siang. 
Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

MARCH BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
| 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, 





Ohio. 


The Family of Speech, consisting of Mother Noun, | 


full details of our wonderful and exclusive method of musical training. Check 

the Course on the coupon that interests you most and we will send you not only 

our interesting Catalogue, but also four lessons from the Course you select— 

absolutely free. 

The lessons, more than anything else, will prove to you how completely we have 
, mastered the problem of high-grade, approved music training by Extension 


| Methods, and also how easily and quickly you can achieve real success in music 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 494, 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, IIl. 


| This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY ! 





| 
| 





| Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


right in your own home in but a fraction of the cost in time and money you 
may have thought necessary. You will incur no obligation whatever in sending 
for this interesting and convincing evidence. 


[UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 494, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 494, 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding 
course I have marked with an X below. 


| ee ene _ en ane —— , 

A few words regarding your music training and experience, if any, an: | 
also your plans, will be hepful to us in giving you just the information 
you want. 


Piano, Normal Cornet, Amateur Harmony | 
Course for Piano Cornet, Profes- Violin 
Teachers sional Guitar | 
Piano Course for re (Reed) Ear Training and 
Students ay _ Sight Singing 
Public School Voice Mandolin 
Music History of Music Adv. Composition | 
Name..... Age 
Street No. | 
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PICTURESSTUDIE 





Cover Pictures from Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
Now Obtainable in Two Sizes 


Same Size as on Covers and in Miniature Size 
BOTH SIZES IN FULL COLOR 





No, 68 Mill Pond—Jnin« 





No, 70 The Market Cart 


Catnsborough 





aaa 7 
=> 
»* 
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No, 69 The Pictograph—Alerander 


HE full color reproductions of famous paintings for 

picture study which are appearing monthly on the 

covers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans may 
now be had in the Instructor Picture Study Series in two 
sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring as 
they appear on the covers of the magazine, mounted as 
described below; 

(2) Miniature Pictures, size 3% x 4% 
same colors as the large pictures. 


inches, in the 


The same study material which appears in the maga- 
zine is furnished with both the large pictures and minia- 
tures as explained below. 


Large Full Color Pictures [f*:.*:| 


Teacher 

Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on the 
cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy mat, size 
9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy 
art paper, size 10 x 13 inches. On the inner pages of 
the folder is printed the study material which appears 
in the magazine, consisting of the story of the picture, 
story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, sugges- 
tions to the teacher, etc. 


30 cents each 


PREPAID 


25 cents each 
NOT PREPAID 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects— 
50 or more of any one or assorted subjects 


[Instructions for Ordering 


. . 
Full Color Miniatures [',:*"| 

In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
ete., and for note books. 

To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is in- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in fine paintings is an integral part of, and 


not simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the 
picture. 
These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 


with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the cdl- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one dozen of a subject. With each order is sup- 
plied a leaflet containing the story of the picture, story 
of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, suggestions 
to the teacher, etc. 

Prices of the miniatures are given below. See note 
following prices in regard to orders for fractional dozens. 


20 cents per dozen 
a PREPAID 


_12 cents per dozen 


NOT PREPAID 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * 


When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether you 
wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired in each size 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 1S Madonna of the 


« Chair 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully Raphael 


3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight 19 The Cook—Chardin 
Bonheur “Oo The Boyhood of Raleigh 
4 Dignity and lmupudence—Land Millais 
_ seer 21 The Sackville Children—Hopp- 
5 The Balloon—Dupre oan 
6 By the River—Lerolk 22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
8 U. 8S. Frigate _ Constitution 24 Washington Crossing the Del 
“Old Ironsides Johnson aware—Leutze 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna 
: a ‘ouse . : Raphael 
10 The _Lechout All's Well 26 The Flying Clond—Patterson 
11 The Windmill—van Ruysdae! 5 pee ogee Vale-Renhey 
’ ( 1 tnysdac 28 Road Througl the Trees 
12 The Return of the Mayflows Guret ne vs ” 
Boughton ’ 29 The Storeroom—de Hooch 
13 Sir Galahad—Watt 30 Madonna of the Magnificat 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck Botticelli 
15 Spring—Mauve 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 32 George Washington—Stuart 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 


34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 53 Children of the Shell—Murilk 
35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 54 Dance of the Nymplhs—Corot 
36 The Grand Canal, Venice— 55 The Jester—Hals 

Turner 56 Avenue at Middelharni 
37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris Hlebbema 
38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 57 Children of Charles I-—Van 
39 Autumn—Mauve Dyck 
10 The Gleaners—Millet 58 The Valley Farm—Constabie 
41 Fog Warning—Homer 59 Columbus—del Piombo 
#2 Holy Night—Correggio 60 Icebound—Metcalf 
13 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 


taphael 

62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 
quez 

3 The Solemn Pledge—Tfer 

64 Spring—Corot 

65 Lavinia—Titian 

66 The Spinner—Maes = 

67 A Girl Reading a Letter-Ver 


44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler 
15 Harp of the Winds—Martin 
46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
{7 Madame LeBrun and Daugh 
ter—Vigee-LeBrun 

48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepag: 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 

50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 


7 - “ meer 

51 Portrait of the Aytist—-Rem 68 Mill. Pond—Inness 

‘ brandt 69 The Pictograph—Alexander * 
52 The Angelus—Millet 70 The Market Cart—Gainsboroug" 


NOTE: Nos. 68, 69 and 70, illustrated at left, are the latest additions to the list, The December cover picture, ““Madonna and 
Child" by Lippi (No. 71) and the January cover picture, ‘Whistling Boy” by Duveneck (No. 72) will be ready about February 1. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. ¥: 
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ternational co-operation. It main-., 
tains an outstanding library on in- | 
ternational relations and conducts a 
free reference service. 

What is the minimum § standard 
which the different states are working 


toward in elementary teachers’ quali- 
feations?—North Carolina. 


According to Bulletin 1929, No. 
of, published by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C., the 
“minimum standard toward which 
the states are working is high- 
school graduation plus two years of 
normal training for every teacher in 
the elementary schools.” 

How many new business firms are 
there in the United States each year, 
or what has been the increase in recent 
years ?—Ohio. 

' While there are a large number of 
frms or individuals going out of 
business, the number of new firms 
is considerably greater. In recent 
years nearly half a million new 
firms or individuals have started in 
business annually but the number 
going out of business has made the 
net annual increase about thirty 
thousand per year. | 

When did the English Habeas Cor- 
pus Act go into effect?—Iowa. 

This was signed by King Charles | 
lin May 1679. It required judges, 
on application, to issue to any pris- 
oner a writ directing the jailer to 
produce the prisoner and show cause 
for imprisonment. It also provided 
that any person once set free by or- 
der of the court could not again be 
imprisoned for the same offense. 
The law was aimed at the practice 
of unjustly throwing men in jail | 
and failing to bring them to trial. 


What American colonies were in- 
volved in the first non-importation 
agreements before the Revolutionary 
War?—Connecticut. 

The first of these agreements was 
entered into by the merchants of 
New York, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Pennsylvania in March, 
1765. This agreement was a boy- | 
cott against British-made goods as a | 
protest against the Stamp Act. The 
merchants involved agreed not to 
import goods from Great Britain, to 
wountermand orders already given, 
and not to sell any British goods 
that might be sent out to be sold on 
commission. In 1769 a second agree- 
ment was entered into between the 
merchants and people of the nine 
northern and central colonies. This 
provided for a boycott against Brit- 
ish-made goods. It was so successful 
that during the first year after the 
agreement was entered into the im- 
ports into these colonies decreased 
about sixty per cent. 

RE IC 

“To widen your life without deep- 

thing it is only to weaken it.” 
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Save money—reading tinve—book-shelf 
Space by owning only worth-while 
books of permanent value! Let our pew 
cal Pp 
you select the best books of informa- 
tion, instruction, travel, culture, mystery 
5 —latest fiction and favorite classics at 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS. 

Send for your copy Today. 


Magazine pln at Unusual Rates 








LY. Publishing Go.. Dept. 2-4 25 Dominick St. NewYork 
(ces 
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Have You Seen 


the 






Just off the press ! 


built. 


A Full 
Year’s Program 


This classified selection of health teaching 
aids, edited by Miss Bertha M. Parker, 
teacher of science, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, is arranged so that 
‘the complete series may be used as a basis 
of a full year’s health program or so that 
any part may be used separately to sup- 


plement your present program. 


' The stories, games and demonstrations are 
| designed to create for the child a “play” 
attitude toward health. Valuable separate 
| supplementary material is supplied with 
minute 


each copy, including two fifteen 
plays, posters, charts, etc. 


Single copies of “ Health Habits,’ 88 pages, size 9"x 12", 


$1.00 postpaid, including a packet of 
Material FREE. 


National Dairy 


Dept. N.1I., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


ealth Habits 


new 


Send today the coupon below for your copy. 


This, the third edition of “Health Habits,” is completely revised 
although following the same general plan that has won for this 
book such widespread approval among teachers of primary grades. 


The lesson outlines, exercises, stories, games, songs, hand-work, 
and dramatic presentations are all new material. 
feature of the work is the assembly program suggestions based on 
classroom projects out of which the dramatic presentations are 





| I am interested in teaching aids for health programs. 
.. copies of “ Health Habits ” 


CIOBE see seseeeeceees 
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NEW EDITION 







Completel. 
Reneed”” 


Among the fascinating teaching sto- 
ries developed under actual classroom 
conditions included in “Health 
Habits” are: “Little Prince Hansa,” 
“Punkin Seed” (with directions for 
dramatizing and for costumes and 
properties), “ How the Cows Came 
to Plymouth"—a story of the Pil- 
grims, and “What the Clocks Think.” 


Send coupon below for your copy 
today and for complete catalog, 
“Health Education Material— 1930" 
FREF. 








GEN ME eveeeeseeeee 
(Per copy, $1.00 postpaid.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
—— 
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National Dairy Council, 
Dept. N.1., 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


for which I en- 


LJ Please send new complete catalog “Health Education Mate 


| rial—1930" FREE 


State 








Brilliantly Colored 







Decorative 
Moore Push-Pins e> 
“*To Fasten up —— , r 
22" ft. | 





NewEducational Bulletin for Teachers 


Laws for Humane Education now exist in twenty-six 
states. The Humane Bulletin has been prepared with 
material for grades from the elementary through Junior 
High and is a valuable help to any teacher. 

Boards of Education and Humane Societies wishing to 
supply their schools can do so at low cost. Price 12 cents 
per copy or ten copies for $1.00 postpaid. Samples will be 
furnished Boards of Education on request. 

Address AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY, 180 LONGWOOD AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 








VISUALIZED CURRENT EVENTS 


offers a lucrative sales position to men and women en- 
gayed in selling school supplies and also to teachers 
who desire to earn extra money during their spare 
hours. The Service is well-known all over the United 
States. Its use stimulates the pupils’ interest, imag- 
ination and thought. Write immediately. 


ILLUSTRATED CURRENT NEWS, INC. 
Educational Dept. NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
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cig ee 
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JUVENILE PLAYS 


For any occasion for Rural Schools, Grades and 
Junior High Schools. Special plays for Hallow- 
e’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas and St. Valentine 
Day. Write for descriptive folder. 


P.R. Maddox, Bowling Green, Mo. 








Hospital Laboratory Work 


An ideal profession for women. If you are thinking 
of leaving the teaching field, investigate this 6 
months’ residence course. Spring term starts 
April lst. Pleasant work, excellent salaries, broad 
opportunity. Write for Catalog B. Northwest 
Institute, 3408 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 








rene Supply Literal (75c each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
of Text $1.50each),and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 each) 
transla: * Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, also 
appl tions of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We canalso 
Preach C. Dictionary published, including the well known Student's 
$1.25. ‘erman, Italian, and Spanish two-part Dictionaries, at 
Dietic loble’s Large Type Spanish-English, English - Spanish 





St $5.00, (Indexed $6.00) postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue which fully 
describes all of our publications for teachers and schools and gives LIBERAL COM- 
BINATION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY—give complete address; a postcard will do. Also 
send names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, .- - 


Dansville, N. Y. 








To acquaint every teacher with the super- 
iority of the new Zaner-Bloser finger-fitting, 
featherweight penholders, we make this 
special offer. Send a5 cent stamp with the 
coupon below filled out and we will! mail 


















you prepaid one of these wonderful 
new penholders in any of the fcilow- 
ing colors: Red, Blue, Yellow, 
Green or Black. 


Use this 
finger - fit- 
ting penhold- 

er at your own 
desk. Notice how 
your fingers grasp 
it naturally — without 
cramping. See how 
much more comfortably 
you write how easily you 

guide it~how perfectly it 
will balance in little hands, 

too. Its featherweight and per- 
fect balance make it eusier for 
children to write well. It prevents 
cramping and tiring and incorrect 
holding of pen, Send for this penholder 
today. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
Dept. N, Columbus, O. 


The Zaner-Bloser Co., 
Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—I am enclosing Sc in etampe for one of 
the New Zaner-Bloser finger titiing penholders, 


Il prefer (color) I teach erode 
Name........ . 


Acl Tress 


oO were ~. 4 


me = 


TIE EL RUE os Se ce By 4 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid .in the 48 States 


Premiums Are Free 

Order premium 
$1.00 pure hase, 
this column only 


with 
ure 


free 
Premiums 


one 


every 
listed in 


Order By Number 


No. 77—Washington, 16x 
20, brown print .. 66¢ 
No 78—Lincoln, 16x20, 
brown print ..... 65¢ 
No, 37—50 Popular pic- 
tures, 2'44x3 in . 26¢ 
No. 48—Colored posters to 
_ paste, 10 in. high. 25¢ 
No. 24—6 Large mottoes 
and pledges . 20¢ 
No. 49-—Toy money, bills 





and coins, $500 for 256c¢ 

















No. 42—1tllustrated flash number cards, the 
45 combinations, 5x8 inches ....... 20c 
No. 51—96 Illustrated } 
language cards with t | 
many connecting ¥ Wu) 
words for . 25c ty 
No. 26—1900 Alphabets irs ’ 
and figures on cards 
for seatwork 30e “h- aes 
No. 50-—2000 Alphabets -— | 
and fixures one inch d 
high to pasts 30c og 
No. 79—-725 Words on an 
eards for sentences, do 4Y 
print and script .28¢ 
No, 45-——et 30 special day sewing cards 20c 
No, 35—Set 50 drawings to color 20c 
No. 74—Class record for 180 
names, 4 weeks plan 15¢ 
No. 75—Class record for 225 
names, 6 weeks semester . 16c 
No. 70-——25 Report cards for 
grades, 4 weeks plan ... 15¢ 
No 71 25 Re port cards for 
_krades, 6 weeks semester. 16¢ 
No. 72-——25 Report cards for 
high school, 6 weeks 17¢ 
No U-—25 Outline maps, 8%x11, U. 8 
and continents, assorted ..... ‘ 20c 
No. 56-—Outline map of U. 8. on chart pape” 
24x56 inches, showing the states . 20c 
No, 57-—-Outline map of No. Am, 24x36 20c 
No. 58—Outline map of So. Am. 24x36 20c 
No, 59-—Outline map of Europe 24x36 20c 
No, 60-—Outline map of Asia 24x36 20c 
No. G1—Onutline map of Africa 24x36 20c 
“a. No. 81--Clock dial 25¢ 
12 . No. 34—3 Pencils 12c 
il ~ \. No. 23—12 Pens . 16¢ 
\ No. 31 Pint Ink 20c 
10 7~ No 30—16 Common 
( 3} birds to color . 15¢ 
4] OO} No. 53—15 U. S. Pin 
j flags, 1x2 in. . 15¢ 
S Lk, No. 87—16 Eskimo 


. = @ f/f drawings to color 16¢ 
Ne 6 6 OY No. 67 16 Mother 
te Goose drawings 16c¢ 


No. 40—2 Sheets carbon paper, 20x30 . 24c 
No. 41—-12 Sheets white tracing paper, 

17x22 inches ... Sacer escocs see Ue 
No. 29—-16 Cireus drawings to color, 

6x9 inches seeees sbaaeesusses 15c 
No. 28 16 Landscape and language 

drawings to color, 6x9 inches ...... 15¢ 
No, 55-—-16 Pioneer story drawings to 

color, 6x9 inches becessegweeene . 16c¢ 
No, 82-——16 Farm story drawings to 

color, 6x9 inches ..... ceo eccesece 15c 
No. 83—16 Gingerbread Boy drawings 

to color, 6x9 inches ........6eeee6. 15c 
No. 68-—15 Printed Wea- 

ving mats, ass'd 16¢ 
No. &4—16 Three Bear 

drawings to color . 15¢ 


No. 85-—-16 Hiawatha 
drawing to color . 15¢ 

No. 86—16 Cock Robin 
drawings to color . 15¢ 

No. 87—-16 Eskimo draw- 
ings to color 6x9 . 15c 





No. 66-8 Physiology charts with in- 
StructiONS .nccccccseccsecsesees : 20¢ 
No, 91—544 Script sentences to trace 16« 


No. 89—3000 Printed 


words to paste .... 16¢ 
No. 90—3000 Script 
words to paste .... 16¢ 
No. 65—Health book for 
teacher, 64 pp., 5x8 30c 
No. 65—130 Reproduc- 
tion stories, 64 pp. . 30c 
No. 64—Latta’'s stories 
for opening exercises, 


64 pages, 5x8 . 30¢ 
No. 54—1000 Seatwork 
suggestions, 112 pp. 30c 
No. 27—-16 Penmanship copies for 
_ grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 ani: 
No. 44—Arithmetic cards for seatwork 
for grades 3, 4,5 and 6... 2S 
No, 62—Prayers and Speeches for Open- 
ing Exercises, 64 pages, 5x8 ....... 30c 


No. 38—42 Paper cut- 
ting designs, 5x8. 20c 





No. 76—500 Silhouettes 
and pictures to cut 
and paste for langu- 
OBO cceccecsees 30. 


No, 88—Select blackboard stencils, value 24c 


Teachers Catalog Free 


Latta’s catalog of school supplies ad- 
vertises over 3000 items. Ask for it. 


Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weight over 2 lbs. 


100 Brass paper fastners 4 in l4c 
100 Brass paper fastners % in 19¢ 
} 100 Brass paper fastners % in. 22c 
| 100 Brass paper fastners 1 in 25c 
100 Round pin head fastners 15c 
Ticket punch, round hole ...... 25c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 20c 


Name any bird in color, 7x9, for . 3c 


Construction Paper 


50 Sheets construction 9x12, assorted.. 27¢ 
50 Sheets construction 9x12, name color 28c 
15 Sheets construction, 18x24, assorted 45c 
15 Sheets construction 18x24, name color 48c 
Drawing Paper 
250 Sheets good manila drawing, 9x12 . 33c 
100 Sheets grey drawing paper, 9x12 . 32c 
250 Sheets good white drawing, 9x12.. 63c 
100 Sheets fancy white drawing 9x12 50c 
Writing Paper 
500 Sheets amber 8x10%, ruled .... 62c 
500 Sheets white 8x10%, ruled ...... 95c 
100 Sheets white theme 8x10%, ruled . 25c¢ 
100 Sheets typewriter 84%x11, bond ... 28¢ 
250 Sheets Palmer Method 8x10%, .... 60c 
Oak Tag and Other Paper 
50 Sheets good oak tag 9x12 inches for . 42c 
50 Sheets tough white tag 9x12 for ... 44¢ 
125 Sheets news print paper 9x12 for l4c 
50 Sheets poster paper 9x12, assorted 18¢ 
100 Sheets poster, 9x12, name color .. 30c 
Paste, Chalk, Crayons, Etc. 
Pint can Spinx Paste 39c; Quart can .. 66c 
Pint jar Semi Liquid Paste 60c; Quart . 95c 


Gross Hygieia Dustless, white chalk .. 75c 
Crayola No. 8 assorted, box 10c; doz. 98c 
12 Sticks fancy colored chalk, assorted . 25c 


Blunt scissors, 4 inch, 
col. handles, doz. . 95c 
Sharp scissors 4% inch., 


col, handles, doz.. $1.20 


Teachers scissors, 5 in., sharp point, each 25c 
Teachers scissors, 7 in., sharp point, each 50c 


Modeling Clay 


Natural clay, best quality, dry, 5 Ibs .. 65¢ 
Permoplast, mixed in oil, never gets hard. 

Gray, green, red, blue, brown, yellow, Ib. 34¢ 
Modeling Book 25c, free with Permoplast 
Gummed stars; dots; gold, silver 

or red, box 10c; 3 for .. 25c¢ 
Gummed witch; cat; pumpkin; tur- 

key; Pilgrim; Santa; flag; East- 

er; bird; chick; 3 boxes .. 25c 
500 Gummed circles, 1 inch, assorted . 


J. §. LATTA, Inc. 


25c 












ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 


larger and 


ings, 


1000 Seat 


drawings to trace and color, 32 
ings, 16 Mother Goose drawings, 18 Hiawatha dray. 
18 Eskimo drawings, 16 Circus drawings, 16 
Landscape and language drawings, 60 Sewing ecard 
patterns, 42 Paper cutting designs, and over 200 
other drawings and pictures for posters, language, 
booklet covers, and cardboard construction. It also 
contains many stories for opening éxercises with 86 
illustrations. They include Little Black Sambo, The 
Gingerbread Man, Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm 
Stories, Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories. You will 
find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story Starters 
with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First Speeches with 
5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for Opening Exercises, 
and 20 Speeches for Special Occasions with 6 illus. 
trations. This splendid book also gives you over 


Latta’s Book For Teachers 


Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed seven 
times—a car load each time. 


This new edition jg 
better than ever. It contains 12 Calendar 
Common bird draw. 


work suggestions, over 100 Gems of 


Thought and Verse, and 12 Stories of Children of 
Nations with 12 illustrations, besides Good Health 
Information, How to Organize a Parent-Teachers 
Association, Fundamentals and Principles of Eco- 
nomics, Elementary Civics, Parliamentary Proce- 
dure, Debating in School, and many other helps. 
Price postpaid 


er 


ee ee eee 





quested. 





Good For 50c 


This coupon is good for 50c to apply on Latta’s Book 
for Teachers, the seventh edition if no premiums are re 
Send this coupon to us with $1.50 and we will 
mail our splendid book to you at once. 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 


Order from nearest place 


J. S. LATTA, INC. 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades . 30c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns 
to trace actual size . 20c 
Tube Mending Glue 15¢ 
16 Manual Training — 


cises for Boys .... 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 





cardboard construction, 
with instructions 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener : 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build . 
6 Loom patterns, full size to 
with instructions 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Box Furniture 
Simple Construction Work in 
and cardboard 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete with 
questions and answers 560c 

3000 colored shoe pegs . 

Numeral Frame, each 

Peg Board, each ...... 

1000 Round colored pegs. 35c¢ 

Pencils: Red, Blue or white 8c¢ 

Six colored pencils 4% in, 12¢ 

Good Lead Pencils, doz.. .45c 
Medium quality, doz.,. 30c 


paper 


Common Scnoot | 
BRANCHES Im A | 
NUTSHELL 


Latta’s Duplicator 
Latta’s duplicator is made of best mate- 
rials and the pad is twice as thick as some 
that you can buy. 


No. 1—7x10 in., with 
sponge, ink and in- 
structions . $2.15 


Hi ' No. 2—9%4x12% in., 
| , | with sponge, ink 
(} { and inst. 3.20 
J SL tal Pint refill ... $1.05 
=a Quart refill .. $1.95 


Hektograph ink, vio- 
let or black 35c 


Hektograph paper, 84x11, 500 sheets. $1.15 


School Song Books 


Golden Books of Songs ..........ee0. 20c 
Merry Melody GAAS e rr 20c 
en Ce RD. ssc sicniesincaceseoeen 45c 
PT CE civaccvesscrssevaseee 20c 
Fullerton Songs . ‘ 85c 
Common School Songs ...........++% 70c 


Stick Printing Outfit 
6 Sticks and 6 colors 15c; doz. boxes.$1.50 


16 Common Birds to Color with Colored Pic- 
tures to match, size 6x9, both sets for 60c. 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





RUBBER TYPE PRINTER 

% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer etc., fibre box, 3 lbs. $2.15 

Same 48 
above 1 in. 
for .. $2.70 

Same 48 
above, % in 
for . 
Ink pad 265¢ 
Rubber type printer, 1% inch, complete, in 

strong wood box. Very fine outfit ..$5.36 


Reed and Raffia 


Round reed, best quality, lb. hanks only 
@ No. 1—99c, @ No. 2—96c, @No. 3—93¢, 


@No. 4—90e, @No. 586 @ No. 6—80¢ 


84c 
45¢ 





\%-inch flat reed, per pound cece 
Natural raffia, best quality, pound .... 
Colored raffia, very fine, red, green, blue 
brown, black, yellow, orange, violet, pink 
one color. pound 98c. Assorted, lb, $1.20 
Raffia Needles, 6 for 10c; 25 for ...- 20¢ 


Entertainment 
Books. 


Humerous Homespun 


Dialogs ..ccccorve 40c 
Jolly Dialogs ...... 50c 
Dialogs o’Pep and 

BUNGE cccccevns . 40c 
Merry Dialogs 40c 


100 Choice Monologs 40c 
Bright Ideas for 
Pe Te 
Maypole Exercises 
Closing Day Exercises 40¢c 
Closing Day Entertain- 
ments 


Blackboard Stencils 








Borders, each 6c—Cherry and Hatchet, Fiags, 


Planting 


Dutch Boys, Brownies 
Easter 


Buterflies, Apple Blossoms, /as 
Lillies, Chicks, Pussy Willows, Tulips, 
Roses, Daffodils, Daisies and Larks, Ast 
ers, Morning Glories, Bluebirds, Swallows. 

Calendars, 22x34, 12c each. Child Life any 
month, Hen and Chicks, Bo Peep, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Butterflies, Morning Glories. 

Roll of Honor 12c. Roses, or Ow! and Violets. 

Calendars 17x22, each 6c.— Polar Bear, 
Ground Hog, Rabbits, Ducks, Bird, Apple 
Blossoms and Birds, Easter Lily, Flag 8” 
Eagle, Holland Scene, Beaver, Fox, Pig 


Cupids, 
Trees, 
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NATIONAL THRIFT 


BENJAMIN FRANKLINS 
WEEK ° JANUARY 17023 


BIRTHDAY = JANUARY I7- 
































CULTIVATE B HABIT OF THRIFT 


‘ere way to wealth... depends chiefly on two 

| words, industry and fru ality; that is, waste 
neither Hme nor money, buf make the best use 
of both. Me that gets all he can honestly, and 
saves all he gets (necessary expenses excepted), 
will certainly become zich, if that Being who 
Governs the world, to whom all should look for 
a blessing in their honest endeavours, doth not 
otherwise determine. 

Ghe use of money is all the advantage there 
is in having money. 

Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul, 
and never forget to have _a penny when all thy 
expenses are enumerated and paid. | 
eware of little Expenses; a small Leak will 


sink a Oreat Ship. 





coo BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


JOHN T. LEMOS 
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Tool Processes Used in Woodwork 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


N SCHOOLS where a real shop or ac- 
tivity room is not provided for wood- 
work, the teacher’s problem is to equip 
her grade room so that it may effi- 

ciently provide for this kind of activity. 
Sometimes an adjoining, unused room, such 
as a cloakroom, is fitted up as a sort of work- 
shop. Here all kinds of work which make a 
vreat deal of noise and dirt are carried on. 
{f such a room is not available, a portion of 
ihe regular classroom can be utilized. 

When the regular classroom is fitted up 
for woodwork, it will probably be necessary 
to limit the equipment to one large cupboard 
for wood, tools, paints, brushes, and so on, 
and one or two rough workbenches. If reg- 
ular shop benches are not furnished, old 
tables can be fitted with detachable vises. 
The tables should be as heavy as possible. 
Sawhorses with boards laid across them con- 
stitute a good makeshift workbench. Care 
should be taken to have the workbenches the 
right height for little children. 

The cupboard should be planned to facili- 
ate neat housekeeping. Sections for the 
wood can be built having vertical compart- 
ments for the different sizes and kinds, with 
a crosspiece to hold the lumber in place. 
Sharp tools should be hung on hooks on the 
doors and sides of the cupboard. There 
should be a regular place for each thing, 
within easy reach of the children, so that it is 
fair to expect them to get out their own ma- 
terials and put them away in order. 

“ach child should have a locker or a defi- 
nite place on a shelf, where he may safely 
keep his unfinished work. Ideally, the spaces 
of the compartments provided should vary so 
that a few of the spaces will hold large 
pieces of work. 

The following list is made out in detail, 
with amounts planned for an ordinary-sized 
class of about thirty-five children, so that a 
teacher who has not done much woodwork 
may refer to it for necessary quantities, 
when making up her order. 


TOOLS 


This list of tools is planned for use where 
there are at least two work tables with two 
vises at each. It will be found adequate for 
the usual undertakings of any one of the 
first three grades. 


ripsaw (as short and light as possible) 
coping-saw frames 

boxes coping-saw blades 

compass Saws 

keyhole saw 

backsaws 

small crosscut saws 

try-squares 

6-inch block planes 

mallet 

brace and 4 bits (assorted sizes) 
hammers (about 8-ounce) 

pair pliers 

screw driver 

brad awl (for making very small holes) 
files (2 half-round, 8-inch; 2 flat, 8-inch) 
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6 handles to fit files 
1 rough miter box (may be made by a community 


carpenter) 
bench brush (for brushing sawdust from work 
tables) 


Many valuable things can be done without 
such a complete equipment of tools. A few 
hammers, a crosscut saw, a coping saw, and 
a try-square are the most essential. 


Woop 


White pine is the best wood to use. Other 
soft woods may be substituted, but no other 
kind is quite so satisfactory. 

The wood is the item which makes wood- 
work seem expensive. If there is not enough 
money for an extensive order, much can be 
done with scraps of lumber and old boxes. 
The order should be discussed with the lum- 
ber company. Cutting to a definite length 
and width is an expensive process, but by 
conferring with the dealer, a considerable 
amount of money can be saved. The order 
should be carefully planned to include a 
variety of widths, as this eliminates the ne- 
cessity of a large amount of ripsawing—a 
difficult process for little children. Since 
planing also is difficult for them, dressed 
lumber should be ordered. 


Quotations of prices are given in board 
feet. A board foot of lumber measures one 
foot by one foot by one inch. If the lumber 
desired is less than one inch thick, the 
amount is figured by computing the square 
feet of the surface face of the boards. How- 
ever, it is perfectly correct to order lumber 
by the linear, or running, foot, specifying 
width and thickness of pieces. The following 
amounts are all given in linear feet. Pieces 
should never exceed three feet in length. 

Longer boards can be sawed into conveni- 
ent lengths for the children’s use by older 
boys in the school. 


100’ %” 8” 
100’ %” 6” 
50’ 4,” 6’ 


x 
x 

> 
50’ %” x 
50’ %” x 8” 
50’ 4" x 
50’ 4%” x 
50’ %" x 
50’ %” x 
15’ 2” x 
a) 2 ae 

2 doz. %-inch dowel rods (3 feet in length) 
doz. 44-inch dowel rods (3 feet in length) 
doz. 1-inch dowel rods (3 feet in length) 
doz. 1-inch wood wheels 

doz. 2-inch wood wheels 

doz. 3-inch wood wheels 

doz. 4-inch wood wheels 


eee Port 


OTHER MATERIALS 


Prepared flat oil paint in all colors (Two pints 
are more conveniently handled than one quart.) 
Sandpaper (Sandpaper is numbered on the back, 
00 being the finest. With dressed lumber, only 
the finer grades are needed.) 
20 sheets No. 1 
10 sheets No. 0 
5 sheets No. 00 
Turpentine (4 quarts) 
Alcohol (1 quart) 
Glue (2 pint cans) 
Nails 
5 lbs. 2-inch wire nails 
3 lbs. %-inch wire nails 
5 lbs. 1-inch wire nails 
5 lbs. wire lath nails 
Brushes 
6 1%-inch flat varnish brushes 
6 2-inch flat varnish brushes 
1 round shellac brush 


(Continued on nage 82) 
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A Window Decoration—Tulips and Daffodils 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parts from colored paper, using the colors indicated. Paste them together at the proper places, and arrange the flowers in 
the window box, which is made any desired length. 
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Teresina of Italy 


By VIRGINIA BAKER 


ILLUSTRATION BY BESS 
Small Italian Teresina 
Likes to work as well as play. 
I‘rom the mulberry tree she gathers 
Many green leaves every day. 
With the leaves she feeds her silkworms, 
And these creatures spin with care 
Threads that may perhaps be woven 
In a garment you will wear. 


BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
Teresina’s face is rosy, 
Black her eyes, and dark her hair; 
Pretty beads of glass and coral 
Round her neck she loves to wear. 
Gay her dress of many colors, 
Bright the handkerchief of red, 


Fringed with blue and green and yellow, 


That she ties about her head. 


Teresina’s home is humble, 
Very different from your own; 
‘Tis a tiny two-roomed cottage, 
Built of roughly finished stone. 
All the windowpanes are paper, 
Chairs and tables there are few. 
But the pretty little maiden 
Is as glad and gay as you. 





See 
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Desk Blotters Made by Primary Children 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


HE materials required for a small 
desk blotter are: the pasteboard 
back of a writing tablet, 8!4 by 
11 inches; a sheet of colored pa- 

per, 9 by 12 inches; two sheets of ma- 
nila paper, 8 by 1014 inches; a colored 
blotter, 8 by 9 inches; some paste; and 
either crayons or water colors. 

Study the photographs, then decide on 
the colors you wish to use. A good se- 
lection is a paper of neutral tone with 
bright colors for the design. The colors 
should harmonize with the blotter. 

Cut two strips of colored paper, each 
9 by 114 inches. Draw a light line 
through the center lengthwise. Go over 
this line with the blunt edge of the scis- 
sors, making a crease. Fold on the 
crease, and apply paste to one side of 
each strip. Paste one strip over each 
long edge of the pasteboard, leaving an 


ee 

















Gray Paper Edges; Design, Blue and Orange; 
Blotter, Blue 





Paper Edges, Gray-Green; Design, Blue Out- 
lined with Black; Blotter, Green 


equal space at each end. Press down the 
paper with a clean cloth. 

For the decorated ends of the blotter, 
cut two strips of colored paper, each 25% 
by 914 inches. One-half inch from, and 
parallel with, one long edge, draw a 
light line. Fold the paper on this line. 
Fold back 14 inch on each end of the 
strip. Unfold, and cut off the 14-inch 
square on each end of the long fold. Cut 
the corners on the short ends as shown in 
Figure IX. Make the design on the 2'%;- 
inch fold, as follows. 

In order to decide how many times the 
design unit may be repeated, fold a strip 
of manila paper, 214, by 81'4 inches, in 
several equal parts. (See the photo- 
graphs for suggestions.) Cut a piece of 
paper the size of one of these divisions, 
and fold it in the middle (igure I). 
Cut half of the unit on tne fold (Figure 


II). Open the pattern (Figure III). If 
it is satisfactory, transfer the design to 
the colored paper. The units may be 
filled in with vertical lines. (See Figure 
IV and the photographs in the right and 
left columns. ) 

After the design is stenciled on the 
paper, put paste on the three 14-inch 
edges of each strip and paste them over 
the ends of the pasteboard, fastening 
down the long folds first. Paste a sheet 
of manila paper on the back of the paste- 
board, using paste on the edges only. 
Place the article under a weight to dry. 
When it is dry, slip in the blotter. 

The photographs on this page and Fig- 
ures V, VI, VII, and VIII offer sugges- 
tions for designs. 

Colored linen may be used instead of 
paper. A 14-inch hem is pasted back on 
the free edges of the end pieces. 





fac Faver Edges; Both Design and Blotter, 
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Primary One-Step Problems 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


1. Jack Frost painted 4 pictures 
on the windowpanes in Mother 
Goose’s house. Old Man Sunshine 
rose right up and wiped 4 pictures 
off. How many were left? 


2. Gray Goose laid 4 eggs in a nest 
near the barn. The old woman 
who lived in a shoe took 3 of these 
eggs for her children’s supper. 
How many eggs were left in Gray 
Goose’s nest? 











3. Ted Turner helped his father 
take 12 cans of milk to the station. 
There were 7 cans that belonged 
to Mr. Turner, and the others were 
Mr. Brown’s. How many cans did 
they take to the station for Mr. 
Brown? 


4. Old Mother Twitchett sewe isd 2 
buttons on Tom’s trousers and 7 
on his jacket. How many buttons 
in all did Mother Tw itchett sew on 
Tom’s clothes? 

















5. Alice counted 9 black hats and 
4 gray hats in the Mad Hatter’s 
hat shop. How many hats did 
Alice count in all? 


6. The King in his countinghouse 
counted out 10 pieces of gold. He 
gave the Queen 5 of them. How 
many pieces did the King take for 
himself? 


DORIS L. 


7. Mopsy Cottontail brought home 
3 carrots and ate 2 of them for 
dinner. .How many carrots did 
Mopsy have left? 














8. Hiawatha counted 9 pine trees 
behind the wigwam and 2 pine 
trees in front of the wigwam. How 
many pine trees did Hiawatha 
count in all? 


9. When they got married, the Owl 
was 7 years old and the Pussy Cat 
was 3 years old. How much older 
was the Owl than the Pussy Cat? 


10. Little Tom Tinker’s dog had 
8 bones. He gnawed 4 bones and 


buried the rest. How many bones 
did he bury? 


11. Mr. Fox jumped 6 feet high for 
some grapes. The grapes were 
stil! 5 feet beyond Mr. Fox’s reach. 
How high were the grapes? 


12. Polly and Tad wrote their 
names in the snow. Tad finished 
writing first because Polly had to 
write more letters than Tad wrote. 
How many more letters did Polly 
have to write? 

















13. There are 6 white stripes and 
7 red stripes in our flag. How 
many stripes in all does the flag 
have? 


HOWARD 


14. Little Brown Hen laid 11 eggs 
in the deep grass. She sat on the 
eggs and hatched all but 4 of them. 
How many baby chicks did she 
have? 


15. Robinson Crusoe found 13 
biscuits in the ship that was 
washed up‘on the land. He and 
Friday together ate 5 of them. 
How many biscuits were there 
left? 

















16. As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met a man with 7 wives. 
How many persons did I meet? 


17. The Old Woman brushed 7 cob- 
webs off the sky and 5 cobwebs off 


the moon. How many cobwebs was 
that? 


18. Old King Cole had 10 fiddlers. 
He sent 8 of them home for play- 
ing poor tunes. How many fiddlers 
had Old King Cole then? 

















19. The Chocolate Cat shook 7 
gumdrops and 5 marshmallows off 
the sugarplum tree. How many 
candies was that? 


20. At Molly’s birthday party, 3 
girls and 7 boys had a ride on 
Dapple Gray Pony. How many 


children in all had a ride on Dapple 
Gray Pony? 
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A Blackboard Reading Lesson 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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A Health Calendar for January 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Winter Magic 


By F. L. DUMOND 





Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


world it is always warm. 
e3 People who live there 
ae——=] never see frost on the 
windowpanes or on the grass. 
They never see snowflakes come 
floating down out of the sky. Ice 
never forms on the lakes or rivers, 
and nobody goes skating. There is 
no frost, snow, or ice where there 
is no cold weather. 

Every fall, in the temperate 
zones, we see frost on the ground 
before the first snowstorm comes. 
In the winter, after a cold night, 
we find frost on the windows. It 
often looks like pictures of tiny 
trees and bushes. We say that 
Jack Frost made the pictures for 
us. Do you know how the frost 
gets on the windows? 

There are always little drops of 
water floating in the air. They are 
usually so small that we cannot see 
them. It takes thousands of them 
to make a single raindrop. This 
moisture we call water vapor. 
When warm air with a great deal 
of vapor in it is cooled, the vapor 
forms drops large enough for us to 
see. On summer nights the water 
vapor is often seen on the cool 
grass and leaves. We call it dew. 
In the winter when the water vapor 
strikes something cold, the tiny 
drops are frozen and make frost. 
The beautiful frost pictures on the 
windows were made when the 
water vapor rested against the cold 
window. 

There is water vapor in the air 
that comes from your lungs. It is 
like the steam that comes from the 


=. [ N SOME parts of the 





WOODCUTS BY NORMAN KENT 


teakettle when water boils in it. 
You cannot see your breath in the 
summer because the air around you 
is warm. In the winter, the air out- 
doors is much colder than your 
body, and the water vapor in your 
breath can be seen. The wind 
blows it away and it disappears, 
just like the steam from the spout 
of the teakettle. In the winter, if 
you breathe several 
times against a piece 
of glass that has been 
left outdoors, you 
will see frost on it. 
When water vapor is 
blown high in the air, 
it is cooled and forms 
clouds. A cloud is 





In the winter, as the water va- 
por in the cloud is cooled, it freezes 
and comes down in the form of 
snowflakes. Some day when it is 
snowing big fluffy flakes, catch a 
few of them on a piece of black 
cloth and look at them. Then, cut 
some out of white paper. 

When many snowflakes fall to 
the earth, they make a white 
blanket which covers 
the ground. If the 
weather gets warm, 
the snow melts and 
is changed into water. 
Fill a fruit jar full of 
snow and take it into 
the schoolroom. You 
will see that when the 





made of a great many 
tiny drops of water. Clouds are so 
light that the wind can blow them 
from place to place. 

Raindrops are made when the 
many tiny drops of water in the 
cloud run together. As soon as 








they are large enough, they fall 
from the sky. Sometimes the rain- 
drops freeze on the way down. 
They are then called hail. 


re Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate III, 
for pictures correlating with this article. 


snow melts, it will not 
make a jar full of water. 

In the winter, the water on the 
surface of ponds turns to ice. The 
water at the bottom of the pond 
does not freeze because the ice 
forms on the top first and keeps out 
the cold. Set a jar of water out- 
doors and notice how the ice forms 
on it. If it is cold enough all the 
water in the jar will turn into ice, 
freezing from the top down. 

Water swells when it freezes, 
so a quart of water will turn into 
more than a quart of ice. Put the 
cork in a bottle of water and let it 
freeze. As the water freezes, the 
cork will be pushed out of the bot- 
tle, or the bottle will be broken. 

When water freezes in the 
ground, it swells, pushing against 
the soil and breaking open the 
rocks. This keeps the soil loose so 
that plants can grow in it. 
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The Ant 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


The ant lives in a hill. 
The hill is made of earth. 
The inside of the hill has many 


rooms. 


There are storerooms and nurseries. 
There are tunnels. 

The ants are very busy. 

They are always at work. 

Baby ants come from eggs. 

The eggs are small. 

They are as big as the head 


of a pin. 


They are white. 
The ants carry the eggs 
into warm rooms. 

If the eggs are kept warm, 
they will hatch sooner. 
Ants have cows. 
The cows are tiny. 
They are green. 


Of the 79 words used in 
this story, 55 are found in 
the first 500 of Arthur I. 
Gates’s A Reading Vocab- 
ulary for the Primary 


Grades. There are 9 in 











Teachers, Dodgeville Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


ILLUSTRATION BY DORIS L HOWARD 


In the fall the ants take the eggs 
of the plant lice into their hill. 

They keep the eggs in their hill 
all winter. 

They put them into a room 
all by themselves. 

In the spring the eggs hatch. 

Then the ants carry the young lice 
out of the nest. 

They put the lice on the green plants. 

Then they will have honey dew 
all summer. 

They live on the stems and leaves 
of green plants. 

They drink sap from the stems 
and leaves. 

Ants’ cows are plant lice. 

They make a sweet liquid. 

The liquid is called honey dew. 

Ants like honey dew. 


the second 500, and 6 in 
the third. The remaining 
9 words are: fall, hatch, 
lice, liquid, nurseries, 
sap, stems, storerooms, 


tunnels. 
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A Kentucky Pioneer 


FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


By 


Teacher, 


Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATION BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


BOUT two hundred years ago, in 

Exeter, Pennsylvania, there lived 

a boy named Daniel Boone. Daniel 

did not go to school, but he learned 

to love the great forests, to hunt, and to fish. 

After his parents moved to North Carolina, 

he lived out of doors the whole year around, 
hunting, fishing, and farming. 

When Daniel became a young man, he 
helped drive the Cherokee Indians westward 
from Carolina. It was then that he heard 
wonderful stories of the wild country in the 
West, beyond the mountains. 

Boone decided to explore this new coun- 
try. In 1769, he and several other men set 
out into the wilderness. After weeks of 
traveling through dense forests, where they 
were in danger of attack from hostile In- 
dians, they arrived at a gap in the Cumber- 
land Mountains. Below, they eould see the 
sparkling Kentucky River. On either side 
of the river, buffalo were grazing in the 
fields. Here in the valley, Boone and his 
companions built a camp for the winter. 

Then followed two years of exciting ad- 
venture for Boone. He hunted and explored 
in the vast wilderness. He was seized by 
Indians, and in the many months that he was 
their prisoner, he learned their customs and 
Ways. At last, escaping from them, he fled 
back to the camp, only to find that his com- 
panions were gone. 

Later, Boone’s brother joined him. They 
hunted together until Boone returned to 
Carolina to sell his pelts and to bring his 
family to Kentucky. Five other families 
joined Boone, and the brave little company 
started out for the new country. On the 
way, however, they were attacked by Indians 
and returned to Virginia, a discouraged 
band, 

Soon the Governor of Virginia gave Boone 
charge of a company to survey this land in 
the West and to purchase it from the Indians. 

he set out again for Kentucky. This 


time the journey was successful. A fort was 
built in 1775, and the settlement that grew 
up about it was called Boonesborough in his 
honor. Now Boone felt that it was safe to 
settle in the new West. 

His own family was among the first to ar- 
rive. Boonesborough prospered and grew 
until there were three hundred settlers liv- 
ing comfortably in their little log cabins. 
The Indians were friendly, and the people 
felt that all danger from them was over. 

One Sunday afternoon, when Boone’s 
daughter and two other girls were paddling 
a boat on the river, some Indians sprang out 
from behind the trees on the bank, seized 
them, dragged them to shore,, and carried 
them off as captives... : ; 

The girls’ screams of fear were heard: by 
the settlers, who. rushed to their rescue,’ put 
too late! Boone led a searching party to 
hunt for the captives. ‘: « .° _ 

One night, they came upon the Indian 
camp. Two Indians were standing guard 
over the sleeping girls. At the fire of the 
white men’s guns, one of the guards fell dead 
and the Indians fled in terror. 

Boone and his party returned with his lit- 
tle daughter and her friends, and there was 
much rejoicing among the settlers. 

The Indians were very angry, however, 
over the loss of their captives. They came 
by night in great numbers to attack the set- 
tlement, expecting to destroy it, but the 
brave settlers drove them away, and for a 
year all was peaceful again. 

In the winter of 1777, fresh trouble arose. 
Boone was taken prisoner by the Indians! 
He pretended that he was glad to go with 
them, and praised their villages and customs. 
This pleased the Indians so much that they 
adopted him into their tribe. 

Again Boone made his escape and reached 
Boonesborough in time to warn the settlers 
of another Indian attack and to help them 
strengthen the fort. 


At last the enemy arrived—five hundred 
red men in charge of a British officer! This 
was during the Revolutionary War and the 
Indians had joined forces with the British 
against the settlers. 

Bullets whizzed thick and fast, but the 
fort was unharmed. After a few days, the 
Indians gave up the siege and returned to 
their villages. 

Many more brave pioneers came to Ken- 
tucky. The Governor of Virginia sent out 
troops to help protect the settlers, and made 
Boone colonel of the company. Boone’s life 
was never safe. Indians were always watch- 
ing for him, for they were offered large re- 
wasds by the British for his scalp. 

One day, Boone was shot by some Indians 
who were litking near the fort. As they 


- sprang upon him, Boone’s friend, Kenton, 


rushed to his rescue. Kenton fired again 
ane agaias"* Ihe '™dians fell dead. Kenton 
seized Bodne‘aad ran with him to the safety 
of the fort. 

The year 1782 was a period of terror for 
the Kentucky pioneers. The British and the 
Indians were preparing to seize the strong 
fort at Boonesborough. Then the war be- 
tween the colonies and England closed. The 
British returned to England and the In- 
dians again became peaceful. 

Hundreds of pioneers settled in Kentucky, 
and in 1792, a state government was estab- 
lished. Boone lived comfortably on his farm 
at Boonesborough, happy in the thought that 
the days of trouble were over. This was not 
the case, however. His home and lands were 
taken from him by a company of greedy men 
who wanted the land for themselves. Boone 
left his old home and went farther west. 
His last days he spent with his son in 
Missouri. 

The people of Kentucky have erected a 
monument at Frankfort, their capitol, in 
honor of this brave, daring man, the founder 
of Boonesborough and of their state. 
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Below are some figures which the chil- 
dren may use as models in planning a 


safety poster. The panel in the upper . 


left-hand corner on the opposite page 
shows a suggested arrangement of the 
figures. The children will enjoy work- 








—Skate Only in Safe Places 


ing out their own arrangements and 
color schemes. A heavy outline will 
improve the figures after the coloring 
has been done. Oatmeal wall paper 
has been found to be a good medium 
on which to mount the figures. 
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The Train and the Big Station 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 
Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


ILLUSTRATION BY LILLIAN OQ. TITUS 


NE afternoon, Mother, Janet, and Jack started She pressed a button beside her seat, and the por- 





on a long trip. They were going to visit Aunt ter came. Janet and Jack were surprised to see him 
Elizabeth and Uncle Harry. The train was a reach up and pull down from the wall a hinged shelf. 
fast one. The engineer blew the whistle often. He He made a bed on it. Then he pulled their seats 
wanted people to know that the train was coming. together and made another bed. He brought a lad- 
Then they would stay off the track. der, and Jack climbed into the upper berth. Mother 
At dinner time a man in a white coat and apron and Janet slept in the lower berth. 
came through the car. “First call for dinner!’ he The next morning they reached the big city 
sang out. Mother, Janet, and Jack went to the din- where Aunt Elizabeth and Uncle Harry lived. The 
ing car, where they had a good dinner. Mother told train went into a tunnel under the streets. The 
them that it had been cooked in a tiny kitchen. station was a large building. They saw many people. 
When they had finished eating, they went back tc Some were buying tickets. Some were waiting for 
their seats. As soon as it began to get dark, Mother trains. Some were getting their baggage. Uncle 
said, “If you are sleepy, we can have our berths made Harry met Mother, Janet, and Jack at the train. He 
up right away, and then go to bed.” took them home on a bus. 


Sue Finley Read 
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~~ an ; en—gine on the track, See the sparks fly from the big smoke-stack. A 
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the cross-ing, a warn-ing is you, For here comes an en -— gine, Choo-Choo-Choo. 








Pictures correlating with this story will be found 
in our Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate IV. 
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Lessons on the Eskimos 
By Maude M. Grant 








degree our ideas of the polar regions and 


these people and their country. 


habitants. 


ite a few of these facts. 


| snow, Mr. Stefansson says, are as 
| 


the United States. 





vloos. These igloos are constructed of large 
stones piled together and sodded with turf 

moss. The entrance is a convenient 
height, and the Eskimo does not have 


crawl on his hands and knees to enter. 


Mr. Stefansson tells us further that the 
Eskimos do not live so far away as we im- 
agine. Grenfell Mission, he points out, is 
mly half as far away from New York City 


is Ireland is. 


The climate of the arctic in the winter, 
especially in the lowlands, is not so cold as 
During the short sum- 
ner season the snow melts, and many small 


renerally believed. 


trees and plants grow luxuriantly. 


The Eskimos dress in leather garments, 
! not in fur. They prepare the leather them- 


selves and make the garments. 


‘hart-sized sheets of oak tag. 
THE ESKIMOS 
Arctic Ocean. 


coast and on the near-by islands. 
Fishing is their chief occupation. 


of nets. 








thousand fish in a single night. 


‘ie many recent explorations in the arc- 
tic regions and the widespread publicity 
of the reports given out by members of the 
scientific expeditions conducting the explora- 
tions, have changed and modified to a marked 


the Eskimos. The purpose of the following 
lessons is to give the children real facts about 

Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the arctic ex- 
plorer, has corrected many common fallacies 
concerning the arctic regions and their in- 


Perhaps it would be helpful to 


Contrary to popular belief, the Eskimos 
do not live in ice or snow houses. Houses of 


among the Eskimos as adobe houses are in 


In summer the Eskimos live in tents made 
f skin, and in winter they live in huts or 


The following geography lessons may be 
written on the blackboard or printed 


The Eskimos live on the borders of the 
Their little villages are found on 


They spear the fish or catch them by means 


Sometimes they catch from one to two 


PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 


Plans and Activities 


for 
Primary Grades 


Questions 
Where do the Eskimos live? 
Do you know where the Arctic Ocean is? 
Could you find it on a globe or a map? 
Where are the Eskimo villages found? 
What do Eskimos do for their living? 
Why do they live near the water? 
How do they get the fish? 
Are there many fish along the arctic 
coast? 
SUMMER IN THE ARCTIC 
The sun shines warm and very bright; 
It melts all the ice and snow. 
And along the brooks and rivulets 
The willows and rushes grow. 
The ground is gay with buttercups, 
And dandelions there are too; 
Poppies bright and wild roses grow; 
With bluebells the slopes are blue. 
The butterflies and bumblebees 
Fly busily here and there; 
Mosquitoes, gnats, and big black flies 
Go buzzing through the air. 


A warm breeze blows, and finches fly 
To willows that gently sway; 
For the arctic summer is warm and bright, 
Like a lovely April day. 
Questions 

Is summer in the arctic very different 
from summer in the Temperate Zone? 

Read the two words that tell how the sun 
shines. 

What does the sun do to the ice and snow? 

What grows along the brooks? 

Name all the flowers mentioned in the 
second stanza. 

Name the insects one sees in the arctic 
region during the summer. 

How does the arctic breeze feel in the sum- 
mer time? 

What birds are seen there? 

The arctic summer is like what month in 
the Temperate Zone? 

THE HOMES OF THE ESKIMOS 

In summer the Eskimos live in tents made 
of skin. 

In winter they live in igloos. 

The igloos are huts made of stones piled 
together. 

These huts are sodded with turf and moss. 

Some of the huts have a framework of 
strong willow branches, which bend easily. 
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Smaller willow branches are woven among 
the strong ones. 

The spaces between the willow branches 
are stuffed with turf and moss. 

In some of the Eskimo huts there are 
stone fireplaces. 

The Eskimos keep their winter houses very 
warm. They are much warmer than ours. 


Questions 


What kind of homes do the Eskimos have 
in summer? 

What are their winter homes called? 

Tell how the two kinds of igloos are mack 

How are some of the igloos heated? 

What are we told about the temperatur: 
in the winter houses? 


AN ESKIMO Boy 

I am an Eskimo boy. I live with my 
mother and father. 

In the winter we live in an igloo. It is 
walled up with stones and chinked with turf 
and moss. It is half underground and is 
very warm. 

Our one room is lighted by a lamp, which 
is a basin of soapstone filled with whale oil. 
The wick of the lamp is twisted moss. 

In the summer we leave our igloo and live 
in a tupek, or tent of skin. We move our 
tent from place to place. 

Sometimes in the winter my father goes 
far from the igloo to fish. He takes me with 
him. We are away for several days. 

My father makes a snow house for us to 
stay in. He cuts blocks of snow from a 
snowdrift. He is careful to choose a drift 
in which the snow is neither too hard nor too 
soft. 

He fits the snow blocks carefully together 
to make a dome-shaped house. Then we fill 
the cracks with soft snow. 

Not many Eskimos make snow houses. | 
am glad that my father knows how to make 
one. 

Questions 


How is the Eskimo boy’s winter home 
lighted? 

What kind of home does he have in 
summer ? 

Where does he go sometimes in winter 
with his father? 

What kind of house does his father make 
for them to stay in? 

Are snow houses very common in the 
arctic? 
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Primary Arithmetic Activities 
By Mae Foster Jay 


INCIDENTAL ARITHMETI 


Handwork- 
Have the Eskimo vil- 
in the sand table, keeping the proper 


children make an 
lage 
proportion in mind as the huts are modeled. 
Let them form their estimates from the size 
of their Eskimo dolls. Ask the children: 
“Shall the dogs be taller than the dolls, or 
not so tall? How high should the icebergs 
the bears 
the dolls 


be in comparison with the igloos; 
in comparison with the icebergs; 
in comparison with the igloos?” 

Show the children how to make a sled from 
a piece of construction paper six by nine 
inches, as follows: 
Why not? When 


two opposite sides are longer than the other 


“Is the paper square? 


two opposite sides, we say that the figure is 
an oblong. 

the two 
Measure to see how long the 


“Show me the two longer sides; 
shorter ones. 
longer sides are; the shorter ones. 

“Fold the paper into sixteen parts. Un- 
fold. Show me the left row of oblongs when 
your paper is placed like the diagram. Show 
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me the two center oblongs of this row. Cut 
along one side of each, following the heavy 
lines as shown in the diagram. 

“From the lower left corner cut diagonally 
across the lower left oblong, making two 
triangles. Cut the upper oblong similarly, 
as shown in the diagram. The triangles re- 
maining are the runners extending behind 
the sled. 

“To make the front runners extend only 
half as far as the rear runners, first fold the 
right edge to the first crease. This makes a 
crease through the center of the right row of 
oblongs. Cut out half of the two center right 
oblongs, following the heavy lines as shown 
in the diagram. 

“Show me the left corner of the 
lower right oblong. Cut from there in a 
straight line to its upper right corner. (See 
diagram.) Cut the upper oblong similarly, 
as shown in the diagram. 

“Fold down the sides to form the sled, and 
fold up the back. Make small holes in the 
front end about an inch from each side, and 
tie into them the ends of a piece of yarn six 
inches long, making the rope by which the 
sled is pulled.” 


lower 


The calenda? 

Talk with the children about the New 
Year, telling them why we call it 1930. Ask 
them to put the hands of the clock where 
they were when the New Year began; to put 
the hands of the clock where they were at 
every other hour from then until six o’clock. 
Teach the name of January, the first month. 
Have the children keep a calendar and weath- 
er record. 

Counting 

Ask the examine flakes of 
noticing the six sides of each (hexag- 
onal). Let them enumerate the uses of 
snow; and the different kinds of pleasure 
snow brings to children. 

Inspect the children for 
chapped hands. Ask, “How 
have been wiped dry?” 


children to 


Snow, 


well-kept, un- 
many hands 


Measurements— 

The children may measure their snowman 
to find his height and girth. Let them meas- 
ure the length of their snow tunnels and 
trenches, and the height of their snow fort. 
Ask them to count the number of snowballs 
ready for battle. Discuss the comparative 
sizes of the snowballs made by different 
children. 

Mention tons of coal as a wagon dumps its 
load on a cold day. Let the children ask 
their parents how many tons a month it 
takes to keep their houses warm. Let a 
committee ask the janitor how many tons a 
month he needs to keep the schoolhouse 
warm. 

GAMES 

Out of doors play Fox and Geese, laying 
out the circles with radii a certain length. 

Throw snowballs at a mark—the snow- 
man’s hat, or a mark on a tree—letting each 
child who hits it score one or two or three; 
e.g., if the teacher wishes to drill on three 
two’s, give each child three turns, letting 
him score two each time he hits the mark. 

Play tenpins, arranging the pins or paper 
cylinders as in the diagram below. A child 


O00 
OO 
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scores one for each tenpin knocked down. 
Vary the game by using three tenpins, let- 
ting each one score two. 

Play that you are the milkman. You have 
enough milk to fill three quart bottles, but 
your customers prefer pints. Bring enough 
bottles to hold the milk. A customer asks 
for a quart, and you have only pint bottles. 
What will you do? Another customer asks 





for three quarts and you have only pint 
tles. What will you do? 

Prepare for a bean-bag game. Make th 
inner circle with a six-inch string tied 
your chalk. How far is it across the circk 
Make the outer circle with twelve inches oj 
string tied to your chalk. How far is 
across the outer circle? If the bag 
within the inner circle, it counts three; 
within the outer circle, two. Standing six 
feet from the edge of the outer circle, eac} 
child has two trials. One child keeps scor 
on the blackboard. Scores are added whe 
all the children have had a turn. They may 
be any of the following: 3+-3, 2+3, 2+2. 

Make three concentric circles, letting the 
inner one count two, and the outer ones count 
Thus any of these scores may be made, 
giving the children experience in adding 
three figures: 2+2+41, 24+2+2, 241-1 
1+1+1. 


one. 


SEAT WORK 
Give the children the following seat-work 
assignments: 
Make page six in your number booklets 
expressing six by writing, by figure, and b 
domino cards. 
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Make a snowflake figure (hexagon) with 
pegs. Using pegs, make a border of hexa- 
gons around your desk. Have the same spac 
between each two hexagons. 

Cut the figures which represent the New 
Year and mount them. Write the date, 
cluding day, month, and year. 

Copy on your papers the scores mad 
the bean-bag game. Add them and see wh 
is the winner. 

Cut a snowman of white paper. Make his 
eyes of two circles cut from black paper 
Make his mouth of twice as many circles as 
Make the buttons 0! 
his coat of three times as many circles as 
you used for his eyes. 

Draw six icicles hanging from the roof 
Make the sixth the longest; the fourth the 
next longest; and the second the shortest 
one of all. 

Write these problems in an easier way 0! 
your papers: 

One half of six is three. 

One third of six is two. 

Two thirds of six are four. 

Three thirds of six are six. 

Make a picture of as many pennies 4s 
equal a nickel and one cent. Make a picture 


you used for his eyes. 
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of as many dimes as equal four nickels; of 
as many dimes as equal six nickels. 

Make a picture on the blackboard of a lit- 
tle Eskimo girl feeding half a dozen Eskimo 
Draw half of the dogs jumping for 
meat; the others eating. 


dogs. 


FORMAL ARITHMETIC 
Counting— 

Teach the children to count by one’s to 
one hundred, and backward from one hun- 
dred to one. 

Develop the addition and subtraction facts 
of six with objects: 5+1, 14-5, 6-1, 6-5, 
4+2, 244, 6-2, 6-4, 343, 6-3. By 
drill with flash cards teach the children to be 
independent of objects and to give instan- 
taneous answers. 

Have the children arrange six objects in 
two’s; count by two’s to six. Arrange six 
objects in three’s; count by three’s to six. 
Story problems— 

Ask the children to solve story problems 
involving operations through six, such as: 

The great white bear and her two cubs 
are watching for a seal with their sharp 


eyes. From how many eyes must the seal 
hide? 
How many runners has a sled? How 


many have two sleds? 
sleds? 

Six wheels are enough for how many 
kiddie cars; how many scooters? 

There are three buckles on one of Mary’s 
galoshes. How many are there on the pair 
of galoshes? 

The class drank three quarts of milk one 
morning. How many pints did it drink? 
How many glasses is that? 

Make a problem about the number of sleds 
needed for six children to coast on if each 
sled carries two children. 

Make a problem about the number of eggs 
you brought home when Mother sent you to 
the store for a half dozen. Make a problem 
about the number of eggs you brought home 
when Mother sent you for a half dozen and 
you dropped the bag and broke five. 


How many have three 


Civics in the First Grade 
By L. Louise King 


N OUR school, which consists of grades 

from one to six, each grade has its Civic 
League meeting at the opening period. The 
pupils of the first B grade talked over with 
the teacher the duties of a president, and 
then elected a president for one month. 

Each morning after the roll is called, the 
president takes the chair and conducts the 
league. His first act is to call the meeting 
to order. Then he says, “We will have the 
flag salute.” A child steps forward with the 
flag. As he raises it, the children rise and 
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give the salute. Next, two stanzas of “Amer- 
ica” are sung. Then, with the flag-bearer 
proudly leading, all the children, including 
the president, march around the room and 
to their seats. 

The president may now conduct the meet- 
ing as he likes. Usually he asks a few hy- 
giene questions, such as, “How many of 
you brushed your teeth after breakfast?” 
“Did you drink milk this morning?” Then 
he may ask, “Has anyone a poem to recite, 
a story or a joke to tell?” Perhaps he will 
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call for a dramatization which he has asked 
some children to prepare. 

He brings the meeting to a close by say- 
ing, “Now we will have the Morning News.” 
This is the children’s daily newspaper. It 
is divided into three topics—weather, school 
news, home news. The children give the 
teacher the sentences and she prints them on 
the blackboard. From the sentences, they 
select a few words that they wish to remem- 
ber. These are printed on another black- 
board, called the Memory Board. 








Lessons on the right care of animals, 
and kindness to them may be developed 
from this group of pictures. Each child 
in the class should be allowed in turn to 
examine the pictures, keeping them long 
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A Progressive Picture Story Lesson 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


enough to work out a story. The young- 
er pupils may tell their stories orally; 
the older pupils may write theirs. A 
story composed by the class may be writ- 
ten on the blackboard by the teacher. 
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Treasure Chests 
By Edith McCoy 


third- and fourth-grade pupils of 


room made treasure chests of gay- 


i 


paper, and cut, 


hued pasted, and painted 
treasures that were to fill them. 

The idea for the chest came to us through 
a clever advertisement from the toy depart- 
ment of 


a large store, but suggestion and 


name were all that we adopted. Our con- 
truction paper, nine by twelve inches, did 
not permit the making of anything elaborate, 
and then, too, primary children cannot make 
objects requiring difficult measurements and 
foldings 

One sheet of construction paper made the 
each treasure chest. Most of the 
children used bright-hued paper. An inch 
flap was measured and folded over on each 
(See illustration.) 
sheet 
made, the paper being folded with the one- 


body of 


side Five inches from 


one end of the another crease was 


inch flaps on the inside. The opposite end 
vas folded down, making the lid of the chest. 
The flaps were cut from the upper and lower 
those in the middle were retained 
pocket for 


section: 
and formed a holding the 
treasures. 

from black con- 
inch wide. An 
end of each was pasted to the lower section 
Then 
each strap was pasted on the back and over 
the lid, projecting about an inch below the 
lid. To give the straps greater strength 
and to permit them to slip readily into the 
hasps, the free ends were coated with paste, 
then turned back and cut to a point. 

The were from one-inch 
quares of black paper rounded at the base. 
A tiny rim of paste around the base and 
fastened them to the chest over the 
starting points of the straps. 

Now the little chests were ready for their 
treasures, an 


Two straps were made 


struction paper, one-half 


of the closed chest just below the lid. 


made 


hasps 


sides 


appropriate one for each 
month. 


bolism 


Whenever possible, a bit of sym- 
used in with the 
many history, 
patriotism, nature, and kindly thought for 
others were thus impressed on the minds of 
the children. 


was connection 


treasures, and lessons in 


lessons 
This 
was reproduced on a quarter sheet of manila 


One of our September painting 


had been a big curly-necked squash. 


paper, and then cut out, giving us our first 
treasure. 

A miniature jack-o’-lantern mask with 
movable ears, eyes, and tongue, just like 
those made and worn at Halloween, was the 
treasure tucked into the chest for October. 

Our Thanksgiving turkeys were fine big 
ones painted on whole sheets of manila pa- 
per. The children reproduced the turkeys 
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on quarter sheets of paper and put them in 
the chests for their November treasure. 
December gave to each chest a green fir 
tree. It was cut double from a half sheet 
of paper, nine by six inches. The paper was 
folded on its short diameter, and then paral- 
lel to this fold. It was cut on the double fold. 
Each child took home the two parts of his 
stitched them together. A five- 
pointed star, cut from a square of orange- 


tree and 


yellow paper, was also added to each chest 
(See illustration.) 

For January we had a group of treasures 
a square, a circle, an equilateral triangle, 
shield. They from the 
three-inch cut-away corners of a basket fin- 


for December. 


and a were made 
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These treasu: 


ished a few days before. 
were blue, signifying constancy, loyalty, and 
truth. 

The February treasure was a red heart 


symbolizing love for one another and courag 
to do right. Each child cut a bright gree: 
shamrock leaf for his March treasure. 

A simple cutting lesson developed a c 
out heart into a golden butterfly. <A 
brush strokes of black on the wings mad 
very realistic. This was our April treasu: 
(See illustration.) 

Of course, May Day called for a basket 


A half sheet of construction paper was fold- 


The low- 


ed and cut as in the illustration. 
er corners were folded in and pasted. The 
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asket was then decorated with gay little 
flowers with edges of black. The leaves 
ere also black, and the veins white. 

Since Flag Day comes in June, a star 
seemed a fitting treasure for the month. 
[he pupils made five-pointed silver stars, 
cutting them as they did their Christmas 
tars. 

For June, each pupil also made a little 
heelbarrow. It was cut from a quarter 


heet of construction paper folded on its long 
liameter. The 
ere fastened in place with paste. An axle, 
paper permitted the 
wheel to turn in a realistic manner. 


(See _ illustration.) 


legs 


made of a fastener, 

, The chests were very pleasing when fin- 
ished, and the children had learned to devel- 
op patterns for themselves. 


The Puppet Show 
By May E. Wells 


OR dramatizing reading lessons in the 
first grade, we have found nothing so 
nteresting and instructive as a puppet show 
n which the characters are represented by 
This form of 
has a natural appeal 


figures modeled in clay. en- 
tertainment the 
child. It is a stimulus to his imagination, 
and he enjoys being able to make the little 
figures appear, act, and disappear. 


for 


The first step in the preparation for the 
puppet show is a thorough acquaintance with 
Then come the questions, ““How 
many characters shall we need? Who are 
they?” Excellent material for a language 
esson is provided as the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the characters de- 
For instance, in the story of “The 
Gingerbread Boy,” the question, “How would 
you model the old man to make him look 
really old?” elicited the responses, “He 
would be stooped and walk with a cane.” 
“He would have white hair.” The black- 
smith in the story of “Little Tuppens” was 
described as wearing an apron and carrying 
a sledge and a bar of iron. In response to 
the question, ““How would the dwarfs look?” 
came these answers: “They are very small.” 
“They have little pointed caps.” “They 
have long white beards.” ‘They have pointed 


the story. 


various are 


scribed. 


shoes.” 

In discussing the “properties’’ and ways 
and means of producing them, the children 
show remarkable ingenuity and resourceful- 
They have full charge of plans and 
arrangements, and, as a rule, require little 
help from the teacher. 

The class is then ready to proceed with 
the modeling. The children are divided into 
groups, each group being assigned to pro- 
duce a character of the story. The assign- 
ments may be determined by the ability 
level of the group, in order that each child 


ness. 
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may have a task which he can accomplish 
with some degree of skill. In this, as in 
other things, it is desirable to establish the 
habit child 


that which is beyond his power to accomplish 


of succeeding. If a attempts 


satisfactorily, he becomes discouraged, and 
his interest perceptibly diminishes. 

We use modeling clay in various colors. 
When the best 
production of each group is chosen, or sev- 


figures are completed, the 


eral creditable ones may be selected to be 
used for different performances of the play. 
The selections are made by the class. 

In connection with this phase of the work 


The 
criticism, 


there arises a spirit of co-operation. 


children contribute suggestions, 


or enthusiastic commendation of 
other’s work. 
another’s opinions, courtesy is learned. 


one an- 


In showing respect for one 


The figures are mounted on sticks to al- 
low manipulation by the children. A screen, 
tall enough to conceal the children, is cov- 
ered with black cloth. The top of the screen 
is provided with a ledge about three inches 
wide, and on this the puppets perform. 
Above the ledge, a framework about twelve 
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inches high holds in place a drop curtain of 
light blue cloth, representing the sky. On 
this background are pasted hills, trees, and 
little 


made 


houses with roofs and chimneys, 


gay 


from colored construction paper. 


shov 


The first photograph on this page 
the characters from “The Gingerbread Boy 


We used brown modeling clay for the gin 
gerbread boy. The woman was made ot! 
gray modeling clay, with white apron and 
white hair. The old man has a brown suit 
with a white collar. His hair is white, hi 
hat gray, and he leans on a staff. The boy 
Wears a green suit and cap, white collar and 


socks, and black shoes. His suit is adorned 
with tiny black buttons of paper, cut with a 
paper punch. The the 


brown; the hen and 


cat is yellow; dog, 


fox, red; and the pig, 
yellow. 

In the other photograph are shown char 
acters from the story of “Little Tuppens.” 
We have the shoemaker holding a shoe, the 
brawny blacksmith, the farmer with his rake 
and large hat, and so on. 

When all is in readiness, the story is re- 
viewed. The conversations of the different 





The Upper Photograph Shows the Characters from “The Gingerbread Boy” Modeled in Clay. 
The Lower Photograph Illustrates in Clay the Story of “Little Tuppens.” 
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characters are discussed. We discuss also 
their natures and dispositions and their 
probable manner of speaking. Would they 
be gentle, cross, gruff, or frightened? 

in the beginning it is well to choose sto- 
ries with few characters. The children soon 
acquire deftness in manipulating their pup 
pets, in spite of crowding, since their inter- 
est in the play is great and they desire to 
present it successfully to the audience. 
Here, again, is a situation calling for unself- 
ish co-operation and courtesy. 

The play is repeated with different groups 
of children, in order to give everyone an op 
portunity to participate. At the beginning, 
the child who lacks initiative, who is shy and 
timid, or to whom speech is difficult, may be 
given a character that has no speaking part, 
or a very small one. The confidence gained 
from mere manipulation of the puppet will 
soon overcome his self-consciousness. 

The pleasure-giving phase of these puppet 
shows is, of course, the prime objective, for 
it is through pleasurable activity that the 
best moral, mental, and physical develop- 
ment is attained. There is also an important 
educational value. Among the results at- 
tained are: an intense interest in the reading 
lesson; greatly improved expression; re- 
sourcefulness in overcoming obstacles; a de- 
sire for mutual helpfulness; increased skill 
in modeling, through the introduction of a 
new, compelling motive. 

The field of drawing is also entered. As 
the children acquire greater skill through 
experience, plays such as “Little Red Riding 
Hood” and “The Three Bears” are intro- 
duced. These are more complex in charac- 
ter, calling for more than one scene. The 
reverse side of the drop curtain is utilized 
for an interior scene and adorned with win- 
dows, draperies, pictures in frames, and so 
on. Furniture, varied in color and design, 
is drawn and cut out. 

We occasionally vary the puppet shows by 
making drawings of the characters, but clay 
is the most satisfactory medium of expres- 
sion. With it children are better able to 
express form, and there is a consciousness 
of the three dimensions. They enjoy the 
power to shape the clay, and the object ap- 
pears more real. 

Invitations to other classes to witness the 
performances have furnished writing les- 
sons. Our project has led us into the fields 
of reading, literature, language, art, num- 
ber, writing, and even music. Every Child’s 
Folk Songs and Games, by Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey, furnished songs such as “Tiny Hen” 
(the story of “Chicken Little’), “Three 
Bears,” and “The Fox and the Little Red 
Hen.” 

[erat and February entertainment und] 


terial for the Primary Grades will be found 
in the Entertainment Department. 

















A Primary Reading Lesson 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


The reading material below this picture azine and mounted on a card. If desired. 
may be copied on the blackboard, or the the picture may be used as a subject for 


picture and text may be cut from the mag- oral or written language work. 
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EARLY TO BED, EARLY TO RISE 


Ruth is going to bed. 
[t is only eight o’clock, but she will be up 
at half past six in the morning. 
A child needs at least ten hours of sleep. 
Before Ruth goes to bed she will brush her 
teeth. 
Then she will wash her face and hands. 
She will open the windows wide. 
All night Ruth will breathe fresh, pure air. 
When she wakes up in the morning, 
she will feel rested and happy. 
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The Place of Discipline in the School 


By C. E. 


ROGERS 
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ROBABLY the most common method of main- 
taining school discipline is by means of rules and 
regulations, formulated and enforced by the 
teacher. In some schools, pupils have a share 

in making these regulations, and, in a few instances, 
they have assumed entire responsibility. 

Another method of securing discipline is by systema- 
tizing the movements of the school, such as passing to 
and from classes, rooms, and so on. This minimizes 
opportunity for misconduct, and order is secured inci- 
dentally. To these mechanical provisions add proper 
attention to light, heat, ventilation, and so on, and order 
is still more easily secured. 


N SOME instances, the personality of the teacher is a 

factor in discipline. The teacher possesses some- 
thing which is difficult to define, but which seems to 
command respect. Some teachers so inspire their pu- 
pils with a desire to work that no attention need be 
given to discipline as it is commonly conceived. 

No one method of maintaining school discipline can 
be used by all teachers, nor is any one method applica- 
ble to all children. A teacher may find it advisable to 
employ different methods in different situations. The 
procedure which secures the most efficient work with 
the least conscious effort on the part of both teacher 
and pupils is the procedure most to be desired. 


ISCIPLINE should never be an end in itself. The 

worst kind of discipline is the kind which secures 
a mechanical conformity to certain rules for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a show of military perfection of con- 
duct. If no other aim is apparent to the child, his spirit 
is deadened and his aspiration killed. The immediate 
aims of orderliness, promptness, system, and so on, 
should be regarded as mere means for making school en- 
vironment conducive to successful work. 

If the theory of self-government is wisely applied, 
the results will be wholesome. Self-discipline implies 
individual choice in matters involving right and wrong. 
If the schools are instrumental in giving the pupils 
wholesome attitudes toward society, then we may ex- 
pect correct reactions in business and life. 

One important aim of school discipline is training for 
teamwork. The task is to transform selfish individ- 
uality into broad altruism. Certain propensities and 


characteristics need to be dispelled, and others devel- 
oped. Constructive measures must be used in the disci- 
plinary program. 

There are three main things which school discipline 
aims to give the child: ability to distinguish between 
right and wrong; will to choose the right; and the habit 
of doing the right. The first of these requires exercise 
of judgment by the individual. The pupil who is able to 
think logically usually conducts himself according to his 
highest conception of right. Therefore, an effective 
way to maintain discipline is to provide teaching that 
will train pupils in logical thinking. 

The will to choose the right is as important as the 
ability to recognize the right. Ability to reach a cor- 
rect conclusion through a process of thinking is of 
little value unless the conclusion be made the basis of 
conduct. Choice is the result of thinking, but conduct 
is an act of the will. 


HE last aim is the most important of all. It is the 

end toward which the various means of securing 
good behavior all look. If the child’s experiences bring 
him to a stage where his conduct is correct without 
struggle on his part, then the school has made its con- 
tribution to a well-regulated social order. 

If the pupil has been taught to be orderly and syste- 
matic, order and system will function throughout his 
life. If he has been taught to be honest in his work, he 
will apply the same standards in business. If he has 
learned the lesson of excelling his own previous record 
in school, he will be, when he enters business, more con- 
cerned in self-improvement than in trying to outstrip 
his competitors. The growth he has experienced in 
school toward wholesome attitudes will function in busi- 
ness. His ability to get along harmoniously with his 
schoolmates will function helpfully in the “give and 
take’”’ experiences of business. 


ENCE, school discipline is valuable to the extent 

that it results in forming fixed habits of honesty 
and self-control in thinking and acting. Courage to 
follow one’s convictions grows out of sincerity and 
honesty. The character of the citizen is often deter- 
mined before he leaves the school. The will to choose 
the right course of conduct is a valuable factor in men. 
tal and moral equipment. 
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Direcior, Bureau of 
N ALL school subjects except 

health, the has in 

mind a definite goal to 

tain. In this subject, even 

the best teachers often admit 

that they seem to be marking 

time. 

ing health is obviously to se- 

cure healthy children, but health is difficult 
to define. Just what should be the teacher’s 
standard is a very difficult thing to decide, 
and upon it depends the efficiency of her 
work in teaching health. If she is satisfied 
with anything less than the best possible 


teacher 
at- 


The purpose of teach- 


condition, she does harm rather than good, 
by inducing in the child and his parents a 
feeling of false security. 

All standards are more or less relative in 
their application, according to the complex- 
ity or simplicity of the phenomena to be 
judged. The human child, being the most 
complicated thing in nature, is the most diffi- 
cult to Measurements, however, 
are necessary to consistent progress; there- 
the teacher must decide in her own 
mind the ideal toward which she is directing 
her health instruction. She may, on looking 
over her new pupils, find the optimum child 
in her group. If there is no one who com- 
pletely exemplifies that “fullness of life,” as 
Dr. Wood so aptly defines health, let her look 
outside her classroom for the optimum child, 
who will be her pattern for the teaching of 
health. She must remember that she is one 
of a chain of adults who exert a formative 
influence upon the child’s development. 


measure. 


fore, 


CRITERIA OF HEALTH 


When the teacher begins to study her pu- 
pils, mentally sorting them according to the 
degree of nearness of each to her predeter- 
mined ideal, she finds that there are certain 
objective characteristics which constantly 
obtrude themselves upon her attention, such 
as the following: 

Color—- 
the obvious 
health is color. 


most indications of 

While children vary widely 
in natural coloring, red blood, vigorously 
circulated, is generally noticeable. Skins 
that have been exposed to the sun for the 
hours essential to health look different from 
sheltered skins. 

Because less obscured by individual dif. 
ferences of color and thickness of skin, the 
raucous membranes afford a better index to 
the actual degree of pallor of the child than 
does the skin. The membranes which line 
the lower eyelid and the mouth tell a reliable 
story. The “healthy pale skin” that we hear 
of but seldom see will be accompanied by as 
rich coloring of mucous membranes as the 
skin which clearly shows the quality of the 
blood supply and vigor of circulation. 
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Essentials in Child Health 


By MAUD A. BROWN 


Musele 

The healthy child is not flabby. 
arm is hard. Resistance to 
far better indication of vigor than size of 
muscle, which depends so largely upon what 


tone - 
His flexed 


pressure is a 


particular form of exercise is in season, or 
popular at that particular age, or in that 
particular community. 

Subcutaneous tissue 

Another important clue to health status 
is the condition of the subcutaneous tissue. 
Skin which loosely covers the muscles and 
can be pinched up readily indicates absence 
of the essential reserve supply of energy- 
yielding fat, which normally forms the pad- 
ding under the skin, and is equally essential 
to health and to beauty. 

In no single respect, perhaps, is there so 
wide a range of individual difference among 
healthy people as in the amount of stored 
fat needed to keep growth and activity pro- 
ceeding normally. There should be enough 
subcutaneous fat in children of all ages to 
offer firm when the skin is 
pinched. 


resistance 


Nervous tension— 

The tension of the muscle which cannot 
relax is a very different thing from the 
firmness of the healthy muscle when nor- 
mally contracted. Just so, the relaxation of 
health is very different from the lassitude 
which means lack of vigor. The distinction 
between healthy vigor and “keyed-up-ness” 
is indicated by the ability of the healthy 
child to relax completely when he is tired. 
The healthy child plays as hard and relaxes 
as utterly as a puppy. In rating a child as 
to his health condition, then, the gradations 
from “overstimulation” to “lassitude” should 
be carefully noted. To the practiced observ- 
er the eyes of the child tell almost the whole 
story, since the teacher learns from daily 
observation the difference in the normal look 
of a phlegmatic child and that of a more 
responsive one. 

Growth— 

The well child is, of course, the growing 
child. While it is not essential that every 
child grow at the same rate as every other, 
or even at the same rate from month to 
month, yet every child has about the same 
net accomplishment ahead of him, and a few 
years of careful study convinces any ob- 
server that interference with growth means 
something less than optimum condition. A 
child who for a few weeks does not gain 
weight, when his health behavior is uni- 
formly good, should be referred to the phy- 
sician. The tall five-year-old must make an 
average gain of a half pound monthly to 
reach the average weight for his relative 
tallness at the age of seventeen or eighteen. 
The short child has, of course, relatively a 
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little less to accomplish, a third of a pow 
monthly bringing him up to the standard fo) 
his height. 

The relation of growth in height to growth 
in weight is important, but we should kee, 
in mind that it is expecting altogether too 
machinelike a precision to preserve always 
a uniform Since, the 
standard tables are merely averages of many 
children, unselected as to health, it is 
asking too much in the way of accomplish- 
ment if we set as our initial goal that th 
child meet merely an average proportion of 
weight for height and age. 
sus of experienced opinion that children who 
fall below this average have, with few ex- 


balance. however, 


not 


It is the consen- 


ceptions, some uncorrected fault of condi- 
tion or of health behavior. The real danger, 
however, in an unsupplemented use of thi 
relation between height and weight as a 
criterion of health is that children who ars 
up to weight are often as badly out of con 
dition as those below average. Such a prac 
tice makes for that false security which w 
wish to avoid encouraging. Emphasis o! 
continuous and fairly uniform growth is, 
therefore, the safest use of weight. 
Posture— 

healt! 


pool 


Posture is another indication of 
condition. Faulty posture indicates 
muscle tone and wrong mental attittude, but 
the teacher works to correct it by removing 
the causes, rather than by calling the child’s 
attention constantly to the symptom. 


HEALTH ESSENTIALS 


After the teacher has her objective clearly 
in mind, and has studied the children wit! 
reference to the specific indications of how 
they are measuring up to the goal, her next 
task is that of securing the application of a 
few general and universally accepted positiv: 
health practices. To the physician belongs 
the task of dealing with individual and spe- 
cific conditions which prevent the essential 
health practices from functioning. 

At the beginning of every school year, an 
effort should be made throughout the schoo! 
to secure simultaneously a non-exception ob- 
servance of the few bed-rock health essen- 
tials. These may be summarized as follows: 
Food— 

The formulation of the “protective feed- 
ing” idea, by Dr. E. V. McCollum, has given 
a rule of thumb by which every mother with- 
out technical knowledge may achieve a bal- 
anced ration for her family. He states that 
one quart of milk a day and two servings of 
raw, leafy vegetable will supply the minerals 
and vitamines necessary to make adequate 
for growth any general diet which is suffi- 
cient in amount to satisfy the appetite. He 
advocates the use of raw cabbage and canned 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


Benjamin Franklin 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was born in 

Boston on January 17, 1706. At the age 
of seventeen, he ran away to Philadelphia to 
make his fortune. Six years later he had his 
own printing office and was publishing a pop- 
ular newspaper. He became the foremost 
Printer of his time, and his Poor Richard's 
Almanac was known throughout the colonies. 
His Autobiography gives an interesting and 
authentic picture of the period. 


Thrifty of both time and money, Franklin 
practiced this theory in serving his fellow 
citizens. He invented the Franklin iron 
stove, and, through his experiments with 
electricity, evolved the lightning rod. He 
organized a police and fire department in 
Philadelphia, a free hespital, and a public 
library. He helped to found an academy for 
higher education, which is now the Univer- 
sity of Penns,lvania. 
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From a painting by Duplessis 





During the Revolution, he was chosen as 
representative to France, although he was 
then seventy years of age. Franklin negoti- 
ated the alliance with France and did much 
to secure favorable terms in the Treaty of 
Paris, which brought peace in 1783. During 
the time that Franklin was in Paris, this por- 
trait was painted by Duplessis. 

Thrift Week is celebrated in the United 
States in honor of Franklin’s birthday. 
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Famous American Sculpture 


MERICAN sculpture has received world recognition 
largely through the efforts of the men whose work is 
shown here. Augustus Saint-Gaudens is the greatest sculptor 
that this country has pro- 
duced. James E. Fraser won 
renown when working with 





Saint-Gaudens, as did Frederick MacMonnies. Through varied 

interpretations of American life, Daniel Chester French, 

Cyrus E. Dallin, and Gutzon Borglum have fostered a national 
sculpture. Lorado Taft has 
given his statues and writings 
to the enrichment of this art. 


THIS equestrian statue, “General Sheridan,” 

gave Gutzon Borglum a national reputation. 
Born om the western frontier in 1847, Borglum 
knew and loved its spirited horses. (Harris & Ewing) 


HE “Minute Man” was unveiled on 

April 19, 1875, at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, in commemoration of the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. It is one of 
Daniel Chester French's masterpieces. 

Gramstorff Bros., Inc., Malden, Mass. 


HE Fountain of the Great 
Lakes,” by Lorado Taft, at one 
side of The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, represents the lakes at their 
different levels. The highest figure 


IN THE city of New York stands 
Frederick MacMonnies’ statue of 
Nathan Hale. On it are Hale’s famous 
words, “I only regret that I have but 
one life to lose for my country.” 
Gramstorff Bros., Inc., Malden, Mass. 


is Lake Superior; at her right is 
Lake Michigan leaning toward Lake 
Huron, at whose left is Lake Erie. 
Below them crouches Lake Ontario. 
Courtesy, The Art Institute of Chicago 


HE “Shaw Memorial,” a masterpiece 
by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, is in high 


relief. 


It stands on Boston Common. 
© Augustus Saint-Gaudens ; 


from a Copley Print, 


© Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston 


(THE Appeal to the Great Spirit,” 

Cyrus Dallin’s most famous In- 
dian statue, stands before the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


© Cyrus E. Dallin; from a Copley Print 
Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston 


ND of the Trail,” the master- 
piece of James E. Fraser, sym- 
bolizes the tragedy of the American 
Indian. The Indian was also used 
by Fraser in designing the five-cent 
piece. (© Detroit Publishing Company 
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FLAKES of snow, which are really tiny ice crystals, have hundreds of different 
forms. A few are pictured here and at the foot of the page. (Herbert Photos, Inc.) 


Winter’s Ice and Snow 


HIS is the month when the Ice King reigns supreme. 
Bring out your skates and your sled, your skis and 

your toboggan; and make the most of winter sports while 
you may! In the midst of these exhilarating experiences, 
take time to glance at the world about you. Winter is a 
season of beauty, with its sparkling ice crystals and its 





NE of the most beautiful of win- 
ter sights is a tree covered with 
frozen sleet. { The merry group 
coasting around a snowy curve was 
photographed in Switzerland, but 
the scene might be duplicated in 
many countries. { The view of a 


Photos above and below, Keystone View Co. 
Photos at left and right, Publishers Photo Service 







































white-clad fields and trees. Artist and scientist alike are 
interested in the myriad forms of snow and ice. Some of 
the facts underlying this display are discussed on another 
page of this issue in an elementary science article entitled 
“Winter Magic.” It was written by F. L. DuMond for 
children in the primary grades. 
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Swiss glacier shows the hummocks 
and irregularities characteristic of 
these “rivers of ice.” { Jack Frost 
has hung the doorway of this Dutch 

ilding as thick with icicles as if 
it were the entrance to the palace of 
the Ice King himself. 
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Plate IV 


IKE other nations of the world, 
America is daily becoming more 
“air-minded.” (Publishers Photo Service) 


ONE method of transportation is 
by bus. Long trips are often 


made in this way. (Keystone View Co.) 
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ITH the improvement of our 
roads, automobile travel has 
increased. (De Cou, from Ewing Galloway) 


HEN America goes abroad, 
this is the kind of conveyance 
that serves her. (P. & A. Photo) 


How America Travels 


HE period of our existence as a nation 
has seen vast progress in methods of 
locomotion. A journey across the continent 
once required months; now the distance may 
be covered in but a few days. 
First came the development of steam power. 
This made possible the railroad train and the 
ocean liner, the comforts and conveniences of 


HIS union station is typical of the pala- 
tial buildings erected by railroads in 
many cities for the convenience of their 
waiting patrons. (Ewing Galloway) 


‘THE dining car is considered to be an 
important part of modern transporta- 
tion service. (Ewing Galloway) 


which we take for granted to-day. Then elec- 
tricity brought to cities and towns a network 
of street cars and interurban trolleys. When 
gasoline began to be used for motive power, 


still further changes in transportation facil- 
ities occurred. By this means, automobiles, 
busses, and airplanes make their way across 
the land. 

“How America Travels” provides supple- 
mentary illustrations for “The Train and the 
Big Station,” by Ellis C. Persing, a primary 
story found on another page of the magazine. 








VERY inviting sight for weary trav: 
ers is a made-up berth on a Pullman 


(Ewing Gallow 


sleeping car. 


HE monster locomotive, with its ma’ 
passenger cars, rushing at terrific spe 
along the steel rails, seems the very epiton 
of power. (Kadel & Her! 
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Co-operation in Education 


By INA CADDELL MARRS 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE education of its youth is 
fast coming to be the chief 
concern of our nation. Edu- 
cation is beginning to take on 
a new meaning for those di- 
rectly interested in its formal 
conduct, and for the general 
public as well. We no longer 

think of education as a process which begins 
when a child enters the schoolroom and stops 
when he goes out into the home, the commu- 
nity, or the world at large. We think of it 
rather as a process which begins at birth 

and continues through life. 

We realize also that education is not 
limited to the mastering of the three R’s, 
nor to mental development. Education is a 
growth affecting physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual life, and affected by every environ- 
ment with which the learner comes in con- 
tact. Educators of to-day recognize the 
value of the co-operation of every agency 
that touches the life of the child, and are 
seeking such co-operation. 

Since the home is the most fundamental 
of these agencies, and the parents the first 
and most important teachers, the value of 
home and school co-operation is obvious. 


THE ORIGIN OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


More than thirty years ago, the need of 
this type of co-operation was recognized by 
a group of interested mothers. As a result 
of their efforts, a movement was started to 
unite the two educational agencies, the home 
and the school. The value of such an organi- 
zation in our educational system has been 
proved over and over again by the rapid de- 
velopment it has made, and by the recogni- 
tion which it has received from the leading 
educators of our own country, and of many 
other nations. 

Since its beginning in 1897, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has en- 
rolled more than one million, three hundred 
thousand members. It has worked continu- 
ously to build up an organization that would 
develop a cordial relationship between the 
home and the school, and, at the same time, 
provide for a trained parenthood equipped 
to deal with the problems of modern life. 
With that object in view, the Congress has 
given much effort to the promotion of a 
program of parent-education, for it realizes 
that trained parents are as essential to the 
education of our youth as are trained 
teachers. 

The educational significance of the early 
years of the child’s life is receiving more 
and more recognition. Study and investiga- 
tion have shown that the character of the 
child is determined largely during his first 
six years. This is the vital period in the 


development of the individual. It determines 
subsequent growth, just as the foundation 
and framework determine the structure of 
a building. As habits acquired at this time 
are lasting, it will be profitable for home and 
school to unite their efforts in making these 
habits good ones. 

It is during these years that behavior, at- 
titudes, preferences, and inclinations are 
formed. In the past, unguided instinct, 
grandmother lore, neighborly advice, and 
blind tradition were considered sufficient 
guides for parents, who had the sole respon- 
sibility of the child’s development during 
this great “determining time.” To-day, par- 
ents are beginning to appreciate the value 
of scientific advice based upon research and 
observation. 

At the age of six, the child enters the 
school a product of home training. If the 
foundation has been well laid, the efficiency 
of the school will be immeasurably increased 
and its problems immeasurably decreased. 

From the age of six to maturity, the child 
is in school about one eighth of the time each 
year. During the remaining seven eighths, 
he is at home or in the community. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF HOME AND SCHOOL 


Parents are fast realizing that it is the 
height of folly to delegate to the school the 
stupendous task of counteracting six years 
of parental inefficiency, or of combating the 
conflicting influences which surround the 
child after he leaves the school building. 

The standards of the home, the school, 
and the community may differ widely. 
There are still too many parents ignorant of 
what is taught at school, and too many 
teachers who know little of the precepts and 
practices in the homes of their pupils; while 
neither parents nor teachers can cope fully 
with the “medley of conflicting and question- 
able standards and ideals the child meets 
on the street and the playground, in current 
literature, in the motion-picture theater, 
and in other places of public amusement.” 

Organized co-operation on the part of 
parents and teachers is essential in bringing 
about that unity in education which is neces- 
sary for the fullest development of a life. 
Organization alone can arouse parents to 
realize the obligation to know their schools 
and the teachers of their children, and to 
feel the necessity of correlating the instruc- 
tion given in the school with the standards 
practiced in the home. Through organiza- 
tion alone can objectionable influences out- 
side the home be eliminated or controlled, 
and a wholesome, constructive community 
environment be established. Through or- 
ganization alone can adequate laws for safe- 
guarding children be enacted, understood, 
and observed. 


Fifty years ago, Horace Mann stated that 
the failure to provide for training for par- 
enthood was the great defect in the educa- 
tional system of this country. Such training 
is still the supreme need of to-day. There 
is no adequate approach to the individual 
homes and parents except through some sys- 
tem of organization. We believe that the 
parent-teacher association, when wisely di- 
rected, is proving to be the organization for 
bridging the gap between the scientific in- 
formation now available on child care, and 
parents who are seeking help. 


THE CHANGING ATTITUDE TOWARD 
EDUCATION 


For a long time, the attitude of the public 
seemed to be that the public schools were 
responsible for “whatever is wrong with our 
national or social life.” Educators have 
been more than willing to turn the search- 
light of truth upon the educational system; 
and to work unceasingly toward its improve- 
ment. To the course of study they have 
added instruction in every subject that has 
been demanded of them. They have as- 
sumed added burdens because they had no 
way of reaching the main source of the dif- 
ficulty in the home and community. 

We realize now that the efficiency of the 
school system is dependent upon the under- 
standing and co-operation of the parents 
and the public. In the past, teachers and 
school boards have been permitted to assume 
almost all of this responsibility, but the 
parent-teacher association is rapidly caus- 
ing parents to recognize their obligation to 
support the school with their interest as 
well as with their money. The actual school 
education of every child can be a success 
only when good-fellowship and understand- 
ing mark the relation between teachers and 
parents; when the parents are acquainted 
with the school, the course of study, and 
the methods used by modern teachers; when 
co-operation replaces the isolation which has 
failed to prepare the child to meet the com- 
plexities of modern society. Incidental and 
occasional visits by a few parents will not 
bring about unity in education. For this su- 
preme need, organized co-operation is neces- 
sary ; and it is this type of co-operation which 
the parent-teacher association aims to make 
possible. 

The parent-teacher association is demon- 
strating that closer co-operation between 
home and school is securing better homes, 
better-paid and _ better-trained teachers, 
better understanding and recognition of the 
teaching profession, improved community 
conditions, and the development of a public 
which is thoroughly informd regarding the 
interest and the welfare of the nation’s 
greatest asset—its children. 
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An air cruise around the world 


The world of “Let’s Pretend” is dear to the child’s 
heart because of the stimulus it gives imagination. 
Nothing is more important to the consideration of 
the grade teacher. Imagine trip 
around the world! Every teacher and pupil should 
be eager to enlist as Hires Flyers, visit the various 
countries, fly over fields, woods, forests and jungles 
that dot the world, where Mother Nature waves her 
Magic Wand, where she brings forth good things for 
Hires Extracts. Just think how you can correlate 
such a trip with other subjects; how pupils can learn 
ahout the lives of inhabitants, how they can make 
plans for the long journey, using Hires Finder Map 


an interesting 


of the World (see offer above). What additional 
value they can derive from the use of their sand 
table or salt and flour maps. Is it not instructive, 


realistic and interesting? 


loaded with school children and carrying 

their teacher as pilot, skims over the 

ground, points her nose aloft to blaze a 
new trail of education and health. As Lindbergh 
spanned the Atlantic, as the Graf Zeppelin en- 
circled the world, so every teacher can become a 
pilot in the search of the magic good things that 
make up Hires Root Beer Extract. 

Select a bright sunny morning when all prepa- 
rations have been completed and away you go 
with a crew of enthusiastic “air birds” waving 
farewell to their less fortunate friends on the 
field below. The droning motors, the whirring 
propellers, speed you on over the highest house 


IKE a big bird, the huge airplane “Hires,” 


tops, over the loftiest mountains, away from 
Philadelphia toward the Atlantic, gleaming in the 
distance. Interest heightens as you spy that 
wonderful engineering achievement, the Dela- 


ware River Bridge, connecting the city of Broth- 
erly Love with New Jersey. The plant of the 
Charles E. Hires Company, many factories, and 











In the Fields, Early Morning near Vega, Spain 


ships carrying all sorts of cargoes can be seen 
as the good ship “Hires” casts its shadow on the 
river below. Questions will arise and you will 
find yourself resorting to books and maps. Such 
a study of the Home of Hires Extracts will be 
impressed indelibly on the minds of your pupils. 

A flight of 2100 miles, then the coast of Spain, 
with the Bay of Biscay below you. The Basques 
tell you that mining and fruit growing are their 
chief enterprises, and that Spain recently has 
shown more progress in developing schools, 
farming and roads, but even now 50% of the 
people cannot read or write. There are but few 
cities as interesting as Madrid, the capital, 
with a population of 650,000. It is one of the 
most romantic in the world. Barcelona 
on the East Coast is Spain’s most thriving manu- 
facturing center. Below you see natives culti- 
vating grapes, oranges, lemons, dates, melons. 
And it is here in Spain you secure your first 


spots 








Castle on the Rhine, Germany 


sample of a Hires ingredient, Licorice, to carry 
back home with you. You again take off. 

The plane hums over gorgeous palaces, tops 
snowcapped Pyrenees Mountains, points north 
to Germany, and.in a short time reaches the 
beautiful Rhine Valley. Thrifty Germany with 
its population of 65,000,000, spreads out below, a 
country with great ports and many rivers. Its 
capital, Berlin, is one of the principal cities 
of the world. The fields of rye, barley, oats, 
sugar beets and potatoes and the heavy forests 
of southern Germany appear like a painting, 
making a beautiful setting for the historic old 
cities that lift their chimneys and spires. Deep 
down in certain sections are large coal mines and 
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Where Hires 
Ingredients Grow 


above them manufacturing cities like our Pitts- 
burgh. The plane just touches the earth long 
enough to have pupils gather a bit of Dog Grass, 
similar in appearance to our wheat. This is an- 
other of the 16 ingredients that give Hires Root 
Beer such an interesting flavor. 

Italy next! Old in the history of the world, 
this sunny country seems to be shaped like an 
old boot. Its population of 39,000,000 occupies a 
space only twice the size of Illinois. Victor 
Emmanuel IiI sits on the throne but Dictator 
Mussolini, known as II] Duce, is the actual ruler. 
Rome, the capital, is about the size of Madrid and 
claims St. Peter’s, the largest church in the 
world. Florence, Naples, Venice and Milan, with 








The Grand Canal, Venice, Italy 


their picturesque cathedrals, beautiful art and 
antiques, contribute to the world’s culture; and 
then there is Genoa, the home of Columbus. 
In Italy you get Juniper Berries to add to the 
other Hires ingredients, and refuel the plane for 
the hop to Russia. 

This vast country with its expansive steppes 
was at one time one of the world’s most imperial 
nations. Russia also produces Licorice, but Spain 
has already contributed this ingredient to your 
samples; so instead of stopping you continue 
over the expanse of countries southeast to India 
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entries including notes on 
Or have them write these experiences home in 
form of letters. Later on mount pictures in 
“Tourist Books”; supposedly snapshots taken 
the Hires Flyers but really prints cut from 
textbooks or magazines. 

A sand table is easy to construct. The Ama 
Valley will be an interesting project. In the 
gle close to the river banks place clay and pa 


their slashes and tiny cups underneath. 
native hut using modeling clay for the balls 
crude rubber stacked outside the door. 
foil for the winding river. 
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1ILDREN may prepare “Tourist Books,” and 
Coach day for a written English Lesson make 
their experiences, 

drawings and cartoons of imagined happenings. 
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to secure Chiretta which lends such a tonic effect 
» Hires Root Beer. Delhi is the capital. In this 
nd other cities you see many English people. 
here are native rulers, but the King of Eng- 
and is Emperor of India. India has at least 50 
jvers, the Ganges being the largest. The for- 
sts, jungles and plains are rich with gold, iron, 
rubber, fruit, tea, coffee, nuts, cotton and silk. 
India’s inhabitants are of many races and re- 
igions, and but a small percentage of the boys 
nd girls attend school. 
Eastward is China. Here the Flyers see count- 
ess yellow-skinned, almond-eyed people living in 
wts along the river banks. The interior is un- 
Heveloped, but China is densely populated along 
the sea COast and mouths of rivers. From China 
1 make a long flight over the Pacific, passing 
bove the Philippine and Hawaiian (Sandwich) 
Islands, to Mexico. This wide ocean, the largest 
of water in the world, sparkles in the sun- 
cht below. 
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Selling Milk in India 


— Heavily laden with samples, motors running 
smoothly, the ship alights gracefully without 
mishap in Mexico, south of the United States. 
This country, although handicapped by politi- 
cal upheavals, is making a great effort to im- 
prove conditions for its people. Like our own 
untry, it is a republic and divided into states. 
Mexico is one of the richest countries in the world, 
with natural resources of silver, copper, iron and 
il, much of which is still undeveloped. In the 
erdant valleys and tropical forests almost every 
kind of fruit and green can be found. The capi- 
tal Mexico City, with its grandees in whose 
veins flows the blood of old Spain, with its gaily 
lored crowd and music loving people, is one of 
the most colorful and romantic of cities. From 
this country comes the scentless Vanilla plant, 
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or the pod of which, much like a large string bean 
us, ‘| 4ppearance, 6 to 10 inches long, grows on vines 
the which twine about slender trees. We add a few 
for to our cargo and again soar high over the moun- 
tains southeast to Brazil. 
pes Here you see a country of boundless forests 
rial through which winds, like an almost endless sil- 
ain ver ribbon, the great Amazon river; the largest 
wale river in the world, 4000 miles long and spreading 
om ‘09a width of 400 miles in places. Brazil is an- 
dia ther republic, with a President, Senate, Cham- 


er of Deputies that preside over a population of 
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, and 
make €¢ vanilla bean plant makes another interesting 
‘ences, qvity with rows of red sand (paprika does it) 
nings. qween the green trees, the drying bed, paper 
in the (ght house and perhaps a toy train to carry 
» the #0 boxes of vanilla to our waiting plane. 
en by Be ingenious teacher will be able to work practi- 
m old / every subject into the project. English, 
ng, history, spelling, geography, composition 
mazor ut all readily lend themselves. 
ju" fhite the parents for an exhibit and entertain- 
P uith nt showing the work done and the products 


vild a Piped by countries. Have the children speak 
Is Beers, experiences, illustrating their talks with 
¢ Pa 





Hires Maps and other material. The 
th of the project from the teaching standpoint 
8 beyond question. 








30,000,000 composed of Portuguese, Italians, Ne- 
groes and Indians. There are three principal 


natural divisions—the great Brazilian Plateau, a 
smaller plateau north of the Amazon River, and 





Native Hut, Mexico 


the Amazonian and Paraguay Basins. Tall 
mountains rear their heads like sentinels along 
the coast and guard the border of the plateaus. 
Education with a good school system is free, but 
not compulsory. Rio de Janeiro, the largest city 
and the capital, is most magnificent with its beau- 
tiful harbor. Brazil produces in abundance cot- 
ton, sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, rubber, silk, dia- 
monds, nuts and cocoa. Great herds of cattle 
swarm the plains. Here Yerba Maté, another 
ingredient, is added to your collection before 
you fly northward to the West Indies, that group 
of islands in the Caribbean from which come 
other good things for Hires Root Beer. 

Before reaching Cuba you stop at Honduras, 
a small Central American country, long enough 
to take on Sarsaparilla, an important ingredient 
of Hires Extract. 














Sugar Loaf and Rio de Janeiro Harbor, Brazil 


Over the West Indies lies the course to Cuba. 
Soon below you spreads the Hires Sugar Plan- 
tation and in the distance that fine, modern and 
prosperous city, Havana. Cuba’s tropical climate 
produces forests of ebony, mahogany and othe 
hard, durable woods. Look at the black keys 
made of ebony on your piano. Pineapples, ba- 
nanas and tobacco are shipped from Cuba in great 
quantities and sugar cane grows here in abun- 
dance. Many of the people are of Spanish de- 
scent. In 1898, the United States befriended 
Cuba and this country is no longer 
under Spanish rule, but is a republic 
with a government and laws much 
like our own. The Charles E. Hires 
Company gets many tons of gleam- 
ing white sugar every year from its 
own Cuban plantation. You will think 
of this the next time you enjoy a deli- 
cious glass of Hires Root Beer. 

Jamaica, another island in the West 
Indies, is sighted. It is governed by 
Great Britain. Kingston, its largest 
city, is the capital. For generations the 
island of Jamaica was infested with 
pirates. Here you again refuel and 
taste the very fine quality of Ginger 
that is shipped north in large quantities 
to the Hires Plant. 

As the plane rises and wings its way 
north on the last leg of the journey, 
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you are soon over your own beautiful country 
and marvel at the mighty Mississippi, at the hills 
and valleys, at the countless number of towns 
and villages, at the network of railroads, all 
spreading before your eyes. Although the plane 
is heavy, you must still fly to New England, 
which produces the Birch Bark and Sassafras 
needed to complete your collection. But now, it 
is only a short time before the starting point, 
Philadelphia, is reached and you are again home, 
thirsty, tired, and appreciative of such a nice 
healthful drink as Hires Root Beer. 

Now that you have gone to the four corners 
of the world for precious Hires ingredients, Mr. 
Hires has decided to give every Hires Flyer a 
drink of the delicious year-round beverage that 
makes children happy and healthy, especially if 
they are wise enough to drink it instead of tea 
and coffee. If your aviators have not already be- 
come familiarized with the deliciousness and 
healthfulness of Hires Root Beer, just fill out that 
little ticket in the southeast corner below and 
when you receive the generous sample of Extract, 
call your Flyers to your side and let them enjoy 
the cool, refreshing Root Beer or Black Cow. (If 
the day is cold, try Black Cow hot.) 


Over four pounds of sugar, pour the con- 
tents of a full sized bottle of Hires Root 
Beer Extract and mix thoroughly. Dis- 
solve the mixture in five gallons of luke- 
warm water. In a cup of lukewarm 
water, dissolve % cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast (or 3 cakes of Yeast Foam or 
Magic Yeast in a pint of lukewarm 
water). Stir well and strain through 
cheesecloth. Add the dissolved yeast to 
the mixture and stir well. Bottle air- 
tight in bottles or seal in fruit jars and 
stand in a warm place for four days to 
become effervescent. This recipe makes 
eighty glasses of delicious Hires Root 
Beer. Use the same proportions for 
making larger or smaller quantities. 


Mix one teaspoonful of Root Beer Ex- 
tract with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
then add one quart of cold milk and stir 
well. This makes the most delicious 
milk-shake you have ever tasted. 


1000 TEACHERS and PUPILS 


WILL WIN 
$3000 IN PRIZES 


See Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans next month for full details 














201 So. 24th St., Phila, Pa. 


Having just returned from a trip around the world 
we are all happy but thirsty and as we have not yet 
tasted this refreshing beverage send us Hires Root 
Beer Extract without cost or obligation. 

I have Hires Flyers in my class waiting for 
a cooling drink of healthful Root Beer. 


NAME 


ADDRESS.... 
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The Relation of Geography to Other Subjects 


By DEFOREST STULL 


Associate in Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University 


EOGRAPHY is one of the most in- 

teresting and comprehensive of all 

the subjects in the curriculum. If 

you will analyze the real nature of 
geography, you will realize that this is not 
an exaggeration. Geography deals with life 
—the relationship of plant, animal, and 
human life to the physical environment. 
Therefore, what is more vital than the study 
of geography interpreted in terms of the 
pupils’ everyday experiences? 

Because of geography’s immense scope, 
some geography enthusiasts say that it may 
well be made the central subject of the cur- 
riculum, around which all of the others may 
be grouped. However, the general agree- 
ment is that geography should be correlated 
with other subjects, not merged with them. 
Geography and community life— 

Because of the vastness of geography’s 
field it is called a content subject, as distin- 
guished from tool subjects, such as read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic, which develop 
habits of skill. There are possibilities in 
geography for developing the art of think- 
ing. It not only shows the relation between 
the known natural resources and modern 
developments, and man’s reaction to them, 
but it investigates the great undeveloped re- 
sources and the possibilities of their in- 
fluences upon our affairs and our activities. 
Geography and oral English— 

The first contacts a child makes in geog- 
raphy are through his observations in his 
home region. In these early years, a teacher 
has an opportunity to help him develop a 
constructive imagination through this work. 
She teaches him to become conscious of the 
world about him and to bring his observa- 
tions into the schoolroom. Here he is en- 
couraged to describe in good English what 
he has seen, getting experience in express- 
ing himself, and laying the foundation for 
progress in geography. 

Progress is made by using the imagina- 
tion in the appreciation of new facts, and 
relating them to the acquired experience. 
In encouraging the child to relate his ob- 
servations, dramatization and symbolization 
play an important part. Pictures, maps, 
diagrams, graphs, and reading matter lend 
their aid in helping a child to form clear con- 
cepts of geographical truths. 

Geography and written English— 

Geography and composition can be mu 
tually helpful. A pupil has difficulty in writ- 
ing a composition if he has not an interesting 
topic. Geography introduces him to a field 
of material about which he will enjoy writ- 
ing. He can learn to express himself in good 
written English and, at the same time, gain 
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some geographical facts. After a trip or ex- 
cursion, children, if encouraged, are eager to 
write about their experiences. They may 
write letters to railroad and steamship com- 
panies, industrial and commercial houses, 
chambers of commerce, government printing 
offices, and the like, asking for folders, 
pamphlets, bulletins, and so on. Here are 
provided real life experiences which should 
aid the teacher in securing better composi- 
tion, spelling, and penmanship. Such ex- 
periences make clear to the pupil the need 
of using words correctly, spelling them cor- 
rectly, and writing them with neatness and 
legibility. 

Geography and reading— 

Reading is the key to the vast treasury 
of the world’s knowledge. If a child has 
been taught to read with understanding— 
if he can extract the thought from the writ- 
ten or printed page—he has the key to in- 
formation found in geography textbooks, 
geographical readers, reference books, books 
of travel, magazines, and newspaper articles. 
In looking over the supplementary reading 
matter available for children, it is gratifying 
to learn that much of it deals with the inter- 
esting work of life and nature. The reading 
lesson may often be devoted to geographical 
material, and sometimes the geography peri- 
od may profitably be devoted to reading. 
Geography and literature— 

All literature is better understood and 
more deeply appreciated if the student has 
a geographical background by which to in- 
terpret it. Likewise, many literary selec- 
tions are of such a nature that through them 
geographical impressions are often built or 
developed. Whittier’s poems describe the 
New England landscape. Kipling’s poems 
and stories help to make India and the Far 
East real to us. Dr. Grenfell makes us ex- 
perience the stern life of the people of Lab- 
rador. What child would not enjoy a trip 
to South America or Africa with Theodore 
Roosevelt; to Canada with Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson or Ernest Thompson Seton; to 
Japan with Lafcadio Hearn? More and 
more are literary selections of a geographi- 
cal nature appearing in our textbooks, 





Geography and spelling— 

Spelling—closely related to reading and 
composition—and geography may be of mu- 
tual assistance. By becoming skilled in spell- 
ing geographical words, the pupil may more 
easily and quickly interpret geographical 
facts. Often, many unfamiliar words make 
difficult the reading of geography textbooks. 
By learning the words, the child will ap- 
proach the text with more pleasure. 
Geography and arithmetic— 

In geography, we find a good source of 
supply for illustrative arithmetic problems 
from life situations. Some of these arise as 
a result of applying quantitative standards 
to certain phases of geography work. Pu- 
pils are encouraged to compare the areas of 
countries, relative statistics of production 
and consumption of goods, and facts regard- 
ing density of population. 

Other problems frequently studied during 
the arithmetic period are: converting longi- 
tude into time, and the reverse; and finding 
from data the total rainfall per month or 
year, and monthly or annual temperatures. 
In the upper grades, rainfall and tempera- 
ture supply excellent material for graphs. 

The new arithmetics have problems 
grouped about geography centers. Some 
arithmetics illustrate carefully graded prob- 
lems that not only teach arithmetic but con- 
vey correct geographical impressions. 


Geography and elementary science— 

The definite responsibility of the geog- 
raphy teacher is to develop the geographical 
viewpoint. There is an opportunity in teach- 
ing elementary science to further this view- 
point by relating the work to geography. 
Nature study, which is included in ele- 
mentary science, has much to contribute to 
geography, furnishing explanations for many 
of the physical phenomena. 

In the lower grades, a child soon learns 
about the needs of man, such as food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, light, and transportation. 
These topics lead to the study of plants, ani- 
mals, soils, land features, weather, and so on, 
giving the child a more comprehensive geo- 
graphical viewpoint, and, at the same time, 
showing him how dependent elementary 
science is upon natural conditions. The child 
who has learned a few general facts about 
plants has secured a basis for his study of 
food crops, and for the appreciation of the 
effect of climate upon vegetation. 
Geography and history— 

Geography investigates present-day life 
as related to present-day environment; his- 
tory investigates past life as related to past 
physical environment. These two subjects 

(Continued on page 73) 
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ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION— 


Island Stepping-Stones of the Atlantic 


HIS group of pictures on the West Indies provides visual stand what life is like in a region that, for geographical, com 
material in geography for classroom use. The views have mercial, and political reasons, has been closely identified with 
been chosen with the greatest care to help children under- the history of the United States. 





























NEGRO boys of Barbados, Brit- 

ish West Indies, ready to dive ~ . 
for pennies tossed into the clear . v= Pay gy te F yon 
wanes by passengers on a visiting dieval fortress which helps guard the 
ship. Below—A Barbados sugar- entrance to Havana harbor 
cane field, with a big windmill for SER (Cunard Line) 
grinding the cane. $: 

(Both © Publishers’ Photo Service) 


REMINDER of 
the Spanish- 
American War is 
this statue of a 
Rough Rider near 
San Juan Hill, Cuba. 
(Ewing Galloway) 











HAVANA, capital of Set 
the republic of i pe 
Cuba and largest city ee Qe A 
in the West Indies, is s 
famous for its Old- 
and New-World attrac- 
tions. From the water- 
front promenade one 
looks across to Morro 
Castle and lighthouse. 
(© Publishers Photo Service) 
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O* A rubber plantation near Port-au-Prince, 

the capital of Trinidad, the bark is cut 
obliquely, as shown in this picture, to allow the 
latex to flow down to a central channel and be 
collected. (© Publishers’ Photo Service) 
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[% 1898, after the Spanish-American War, 
Porto Rico became a possession of the 
United States. Its capital, San Juan, has 
grown into a fine city with residential streets 

such as this. 
(© EB. M. Newman, from Publishers’ Photo Service) 


MARTINIQUE, where these 

venders of fruits and pottery 
were photographed, has been a 
French colony since 1635. (U. & U.) 


HE modern business section of San Juan 
proves it to be a progressive city. It has a 
population of about 89,000. Porto Rico as a 
whole has nearly 1,500,000 people. 
(Publishers’ Photo Service) 











(H. B. MacDonald, from Ewing Galloway) 


YOU were wearing your seven- 
league boots and hop-skip-jumping 
along the West Indies, Trinidad would 
be the last step before you reached 
South America. This British possession 
has a great asphalt “lake” from which 
the asphalt is dug in chunks. 




















‘ToBacco is grown in Porto Rico under 
cheesecloth, which protects the plants from 
both heat and insects. Besides tobacco, the chief 


exports are sugar, fruit, and coffee. 
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N Haiti the 

donkeys need 
to be patient and 
sturdy. Traffic 
policemen are not 
overworked. 





(© Publishers’ 
Photo Service) 














(© Publishers’ Photo Service) 
ONE might imag- 

ine himself in 
Holland when look- 


we tn. buildings - —: FOr 250 years the body of Christopher Columbus lay in this tomb 
° illemstad, cap- in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. In 1795 it was taken to 


ital and busy port i i i wi jalloway )} 
ot Ga tam Was Pine Havana, Cuba, and in 1898 to Seville, Spain. (Ewing Galloway 


Indies. At right: In 
the Bahamas, sponge 
fishing is a leading 
industry. Here are 
some sponges being 
taken from the 
wharf to a shed to 
be sorted, trimmed, 
and packed in bales 
for export. Another 
leading product is 
henequen or sisal 


hemp. (Ewing Galloway) 




















(Publishers’ Photo Service) 

A FAMOUS fortress is that of Henri Christophe, negro king of Haiti 

from 1812 to 1820. Because of its shape it is called “The Bishop's 

Hat.” From it a secret underground passage led to the sea at Cap 

Haitien. At Jeft: Waterfront of Nassau in the Bahamas, a favorite 

winter resort. The first land sighted by Columbus was an island of 
this group, but later he visited many others of the West Indies. 


(Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway) 
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AMONG Bermuda’s wonders is this 

giant natural fish bowl called “The 
Devil’s Hole.” The Bermuda Islands 
form a series of stepping-stones all by 


themselves in the Atlantic. 
(© Publishers’ Photo Service) 


AMAICA, the largest British possession in the 
West Indies, is famed for its vegetation. In 
the Castleton Gardens at Kingston are lily pads 
as large as a raft. (© Publishers’ Photo Service) 




















A TOBOGGAN-street in St. Thomas, capital and 
port of the Virgin Islands. These islands were 
bought from Denmark by the United States in 1917. 
© Publishers’ Photo Service) 

BERMUDA, consisting of some 360 
coral islands built up through the 
ages on top of extinct and submerged 
volcanoes, boasts crystal caves made 
fairylike by glittering stalactites and 
stalagmites. Although sometimes classed 
among the British West Indies, Ber- 
muda is 700 miles from the Bahamas. It 
is about the same distance from the 
Carolina coast and from New York. Its 
climate, natural beauties, and ease of 
access attract thousands of visitors 
winter and summer. (Furness-Bermuds Line) 


UNITED STATES Marines encamped 

at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. Be- 
sides the islands of St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, and St. John, there are about 50 
smaller islands in the group. 








(Bermuda Trade Develop 








‘29 A 


(© E. M. Newman, from Publishers’ Photo Service) 














HE harbor of Hamilton, the capital of Bermuda, is a 
haven of international shipping. From it quantities of 
Easter lilies, early potatoes, and onions are exported. 
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GENERAL SECTION 


The Usability of Books 


By EMEROI STACY 


Library Teacher, Holladay Demonsiration School, Portland, Oregon 


EACHING children to appreciate the 
companionship of literature is the 
principal aim in library work in the 
primary grades. From the third 

grade up, another important aim is in- 
volved: that of helping pupils to under- 
stand the usability of books in gaining in- 
formation and understanding. The children 
should choose their own reading, but the 
teacher should assist them to want the books 
they need. What they need is a curriculum 
of interesting experiences, a correlation with 
their interests, both inside and outside of 
school. 

John Dewey says in his School and So- 
ciety: “The conditions may be reduced to 
two: (1) The need that the child shall have 
in his own personal and vital experience a 
varied background of contact and acquaint- 
ance with realities, social and _ physical. 
This is necessary to prevent symbols from 
becoming a purely secondhand and conven- 
tional substitute for reality. (2) The need 
that the more ordinary, direct, and personal 
experience of the child shall furnish prob- 
lems, motives, and interests that necessitate 
recourse to books for their solution, satisfac- 
tion, and pursuit. Otherwise the child ap- 
proaches the book without intellectual hun- 
ger, without alertness, without a questioning 
attitude, and the result is the one so deplor- 
ably common: such abject dependence on 
books as weakens and cripples vigor of 
thought and inquiry, combined with reading 
for mere random stimulation.” 

Although the literary side of the library 
work is still carried on, the pupils must be 
awakened to the value of an inquiring mind, 
and must learn the pleasure of adding to 
their knowledge through books. Whatever 
the pupil is studying in other subjects should 
be correlated with his library work. 

Nature study is part of third- and fourth- 
grade work. Children love to look up inter- 
esting facts about birds, snails, trees, and 
so on, to take back to the nature study class. 
The only difficulty in the library work is the 
lack of easy reference material. Patch’s 
First Lessons in Nature Study, Ghosh’s The 
Wonders of the Jungle, Hawksworth’s Clever 
Little People with Six Legs, Kellogg’s Insect 
Stories, Ball’s Bird Biographies, McKready’s 
A Beginner’s Star-Book are among the few 
usable books for third-grade children. Some 
of the thought and study readers now being 
used contain excellent nature lessons. 

Children are naturally curious, and can 
easily be helped to satsify their curiosity by 
means of books. Third- and fourth-grade 
pupils are interested in children of other 
lands: how they live, dress, act, and what 
they do. They are curious to know where 
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things come from, and why. Books and 
stories about these matters start a habit of 
information-seeking that will become life 
long. 

There are many stories of other countries 
for the third and fourth grades: Perdue’s 
How Other Children Live, Chance’s Little 
Folks of Many Lands, “Our Little Cousin” 
series, “Peeps at Many Lands” series, and 
others. 

Mahony and Whitney’s Realms of Gold in 
Children’s Books, and Terman and Lima’s 
Children’s Reading are valuable books for 
the teacher in making book lists on any sub- 
ject. They contain recommended books on 
various things of interest to children for 
every grade. In choosing books for book 
lists, the teacher should consult the nearest 
library. There is little use in listing titles 
that the children cannot secure. They soon 
lose interest if the books listed are not avail- 
able. 

In making nature lists, it is a good plan to 
divide them into lists of books for birds, 
trees, insects, stars, and so on, and to place 
after the title of each book the grade for 
which it is best suited. The following lists 
may be used for all grades in connection 
with nature study. 


THE INSECT WORLD 


“Grasshopper Green has a quaint little house 
Under the hedge so gay; 

Grandfather Spider, as still as a mouse, 
Watches him over the way.” 


Beard—The American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butter- 
flies and Beetles 

Bralliar—Knowing Insects through Stories 

Clark—Tiny Toilers and Their Works 

Comstock—How to Know the Butterflies 

Comstock—Insect Life 

Duncan—Wonders of Insect Life 

Fabre—Fabre’s Book of Insects 

Fabre—lInsect Adventures 

Fabre—The Life of the Caterpillar 

Fabre—The Life of the Fly 

Fabre—The Life of the Grasshopper 

Fabre—The Life of the Spider 

Holland—tThe Butterfly Book 

Howard—tThe Insect Book 

Lutz—Field Book of Insects 

Morley—Bee People 

Patch—“Little Gateways to Science” series 

Patterson—The Spinner Family 

Schwartz—Wonderful Little Lives 

Selous—The Romance of Insect Life 





Our FEATHERED FRIENDS 
“Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them where’er he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s chickens.” 
Bailey—A Handbook of Birds of the Western United 
States 
Blanchan—Bird Neighbors 
Blanchan—Birds Tnat Every Child Should Know 
Burroughs—Bird Stories from Burroughs 
Burroughs—W ake-Robin 
Chapman—Bird Life 
Eliot—Birds of the Pacific Coast 
Finley—Little Bird Blue 
Finley—American Birds 
Grinne!ll—Our Feathered Friends 
Hoffman-——Birds of the Pacific States 
Hudson—-Adventures among Birds 
Miller—Bird-Ways 
Miller—First Book of Birds 
Miller—True Bird Stories from My Note-books 
Patch—Bird Stories 
Patteson—How to Have Bird Ne‘ghbors 
Pollock—Excursions about Birdland, from the 
Rockies to the Pacific 
Reed—Water and Game Birds 
Wilbur—Bird Gossip 


The teacher should, of course, list the 
titles of bird books for the locality in which 
she lives. 

In geography, it is better to have the lists 
graded, making three divisions: third and 
fourth, fifth and sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. If the class is spending two or three 
months of study on each continent, the teach- 
er may make a book list on Europe, one on 
Asia, and so on. 

If the teacher desires, she may make three 
kinds of book lists for each continent. One 
list acquaints the children with life in other 
countries through story: Midsummer is the 
story of a girl of Sweden, and should be 
read when the class is studying Sweden in 
geography; John of the Woods, the story 
of a boy in Italy, is equally good for any 
of the intermediate grades; Katrinka, about 
a girl of Russia, is suitable for fifth and 
sixth grades; Red Caps and Lilies is an in- 
teresting story of France. Stories of long 
ago introduce history as well as geography, 
as, Otto of the Silver Hand, a story of Ger- 
many in the Middle Ages; Robin Hood, a 
story of England in the twelfth century; 
“King Arthur” stories, England in the sixth 
century. A second kind of book list is one 
of books of travel. Franck’s A Vagabond 
Journey around the World and his other 
books on various countries; The Cruise of 
the Cachalot, Deep Sea Hunters, Peeps at 
Many Lands, and many others, make enjoy- 
able reading, rich in information. A third 
list is one of books of organized informa- 
tion, such as How We Are Fed, How the 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Picture Study—“ Whistling Boy” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


RANK DUVENECK was born in 

1848, in Covington, Kentucky. 

When still a boy, he was employed 

by the Benedictine friars to deco- 
rate the altars of local churches. This he 
did with enough talent to attract the atten- 
tion of a church decorator, Lamprecht by 
name, who employed him as an assistant. 
He now journeyed about on various com- 
missions, sometimes going as far as 
Canada, 

In 1870, Duveneck went to Europe for 
study at the Royal Academy of Munich, 
thus realizing one of his greatest ambitions. 
He worked there under Wilhelm Dietz, a 
young instructor who had turned away 
from the artificialities of the older painters 
to an intense love of nature in her simplest 
and most unsentimental aspects. This was 
very stimulating to young Duveneck, who, 
during his first year in Munich, took most 
of the prizes at the Academy, and gener- 
ally invited recognition. 

Late in 18753, Duveneck returned to 
America, after which he immediately set 
forth for Chicago, to carry out a church 
decoration commission. Then came the 
great success of his Boston exhibition in 
1875, measured not only in the praise given 
him by the art critics, but also in the total 








Questions 


What is this boy doing? Does he 
seem merry and gay, or is he whistling 
to cheer himself as he goes about his 
work? Do you think that he has been 
caught at an unconscious moment, or 
that he posed for the artist? 

Guess some of the many things 
which he may do for his daily work, 
in this torn shirt and leather apron. 
How do we know that the sack, which 
he carries on his right arm, is heavy? 
What do you suppose might be in it? 
Does the boy seem real to you, or do 
you think that the artist used his im- 
agination in painting the picture? 

Did Duveneck pay a great deal of 
attention to detail in this painting? 
Point to some of the broadest brush 
strokes. Where has the most detail 
been shown? 




















of sales, since all five of the canvases ex- 
hibited, among which was “Whistling Boy,” 
were sold. Duveneck might have stayed 
in Boston to follow up this very flattering 


recognition, but the appeal of the art lil: 
of Europe was too great for him, and w: 
soon find him back in Munich. Later, in 
company with William Chase, he went to 
Venice, where the two managed to live on 
almost nothing. 

About a year later, Duveneck opened a 
school in Munich, which soon grew beyond 
his hopes. Here was the origin of the 
group known as the “Duveneck Boys.” 
When the master longed for Italy, he 
transferred his school to Florence, and was 
followed by half his students. The 
“‘Duveneck Boys” and the “Old Man,” as 
they lovingly called their master, banded 
together for about two years, spending the 
winters in Florence and the summers in 
Venice. The group included some of the 
leading American artists of the following 
generation, among them John Twachtman, 
Joseph De Camp, John W. Alexander. 
Julius Rolshoven, and Julian Story. 

In 1887, Duveneck married Elizabeth 
Boott, of Boston, who was herself an artist 
of no little ability. The two years before 
her untimely death they spent in a villa in 
Florence. A memorial figure in bronze, 
made by Duveneck, marks her grave in the 
Allori Cemetery in Florence. 

(Continued on page 79 








HIS picture, in the permanent collection 


“WHISTLING BOY” 














of the Cincinnati Art Museum, is dated 

“Munich, 1872,” which places it in the 
artist’s early painting days. His so-called 
“Munich period” produced some of his finest 
works, the subjects of which, from the very 
beginning, represented such everyday types as 
the “Whistling Boy.” 


This little urchin, with his ragged clothing 
and unkempt hair, seems very real to us. His 
leather apron and heavy sack indicate that he 
is in the midst of some plodding task. Pausing 
in his work, he whistles, with a thoughtful air. 
His eyes have a lifelike expression in their clear 
depths, and there is a vivid warmth in the face, 


the modeling of which is brought out by the 
gray shadows. The whole figure gives an im- 
pression of vitality and poise. 


Duveneck has built up his surfaces with rich 
“earth” colors, recording the boy’s appearance 
in a picture full of spirit and zest. We find in 
his work an obvious interest in paint for itself, 
and a constant desire to leave revealed on the 
canvas the methods which he used. He applies 
layer upon layer of paint without working one 
into another, and thus gains an effect of plastic 
solidity and definite form. With his ready 
handling of technique and his quick percep- 
tion, Duveneck has produced in this painting 
a masterpiece of characterization, 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Whistling Boy’ 


f= COLOR MINIATURES of “Whistling Boy,” size 34% x 4% inches, identical in yl 


with the picture on the cover, will be ready February Ist and will 
be supplied at 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. 
A list of more than 70 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 
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The Special Vocabulary of History 


By MARY G. KELTY 


Formerly Supervisor, Department of Social Studies, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsir 


OME years ago, there existed a good 

deal of doubt as to whether history 

was a proper subject for children in 

the middle grades of the elementary 
school. The value of stories about great men 
was not questioned, but history as the coher- 
ent, cumulative unfolding of great move- 
ments was considered too difficult for pupils 
in the intermediate grades. Educators were 
skeptical as to whether it could ever be 
taught satisfactorily on this level. 

Still, the demand for history in the middle 
grades continued, a demand whose strength 
may be estimated by the number of history 
texts published for intermediate grades, and 
by an examination of the courses of study 
which have been published within the last 
twenty-five years. 


STUDIES OF DIFFICULTIES 

Then the experimental movement in edu- 
cation began. One of-the most valuable types 
of studies which were then attempted was a 
study of children’s difficulties in the various 
school subjects. Was the difficulty that the 
subject was too hard? Was it that the 
Was it 
that the materials were poorly selected? 


method of instruction was faulty? 


Reading, spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, 
and composition were analyzed, and in the 
light of the analyses, methods of instruction 
in these subjects were fundamentally recon- 
structed. 

The content subjects were among the last 
to be examined experimentally, both because 
of the special difficulties presented by their 
subject matter, and because of lack of agree- 
ment as to their objectives. However, even 
these fields have at last been subjected to 
rigid scrutiny. 
years, studies in history have been accumu- 
lating until they have now reached a formid- 
able total. What is needed at present is a 
synthesis of the studies, and an interpreta- 
tion of their findings for the benefit of the 
classroom teacher. 


During the last twenty-five 


Dr. Ayer found in her experiment! that the 
chief bar to understanding in history was 
the vocabulary. Therefore, the present ar- 
ticle limits itself to a discussion of those 
studies which deal with the question of his- 
tory vocabulary. 

Every school subject has a vocabulary pe- 
culiar to itself; and only in these terms can 
its thinking be done. An understanding of 
this language is a prerequisite of success for 
students working in the subject. In psy- 
chology, students must think in terms of “re- 
actions” and “stimuli’—words with which 
they have been familiar for a long time, but 
which are used in the study of psychology 
with special meanings. In physics, they 
must deal with “laws,” “formulae,” and 
“electrons”; in music, with “scales,” “modu- 
lations,” and “beats.” Likewise, history has 
a number of terms 
which either do not occur in ordinary con- 
versation, or which possess in history a 
meaning slightly different from the usual 
one—for example, “coup d’état,” “division of 
powers,” “reconstruction.” 

Recent studies have concerned themselves 
with the question of vocabulary in order to 
ascertain how formidable, in the learning of 
a subject, word difficulties may be. Their 
findings indicate that vocabulary difficulties 
divide themselves naturally into two groups: 
those which can be avoided, and those which 
cannot. 


a vocabulary of its own 


VOCABULARY DIFFICULTIES WHICH CAN BE 
AVOIDED 

Vocabulary difficulties which can be avoid- 
ed are those of style or diction. Some au- 
thors are not content to tell the story of great 
historical movements in simple, direct lan- 
guage, even when they are writing for small 
children. They attempt to embellish their 
style with verbal embroideries—picturesque 
descriptions or scintillating epigrams. 

Adelaide M. Ayer: Some Difficulties in Elementary School History. 


New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1926.) 


Others who prepare stories for children to 
read employ the same dry, abstract forms 
of statement to which they have become ac- 
customed in lecturing before their classes of 
university students. 

Both of these types of writing present 
needless difficulties to children, who could, 
in most cases, grasp the idea which an au- 
thor is attempting to convey if only it were 
stripped of its adult dress and presented to 
them in simple, direct language. 

But what constitutes “simple, direct lan- 
guage”? There is in existence no standard 
reading list stating specifically those words 
which fourth-grade children should know, or 
fifth-grade children, or sixth-grade. Prob- 
ably no such list should even be attempted; 
nowadays we understand too well individual! 
differences and the mythical nature of the 
“average child” to believe that anything of 
the kind can be drawn up, except as “mini- 
mal essentials.” 

Nevertheless, teachers and _ supervisors 
should possess some guide, in addition to 
their own experience, which will assist them 
in judging an author’s style in terms of its 
suitability for the children for whom he is 
writing. Possibly the best that can be done 
at present is to take a sampling from pages 
of the book under consideration and compare 
its vocabulary with some such list as that 
given in Thorndike’s The Teacher’s Word 
Book. If a great many of the words in 
which the story is told are found among 
those listed by Thorndike as of low fre- 
quency, it is probably safe to conclude that 
the book presents unnecessary difficulties. 
Further search should be made for a suitabk 
text. 

VOCABULARY ESSENTIALS Must BE TAUGHT’ 

We have been discussing up to this point 
only those vocabulary difficulties which may 


be avoided. Our conclusion is that authors, 
in writing for children, should continually 


Continued on page 69) 
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INDIANOLA WILLCUTS 


Director, Department of Art Education, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


T MAY seem, to some people, a far cry 

from sculpturing to snow modeling, 

yet, in such modeling, the pupil can 

learn the very basic principles of the 
sculptor’s art. The crude self-expression 
which he puts into his snowman can be 
turned into real creative activity, if his in- 
terest is sufficiently aroused and carefully 
directed. 

In planning his model, the young student 
learns to consider the laws of proportion; 
in constructing it, he meets the problems of 
weight and balance, and of relating the ob- 
ject to its surroundings. The whole snow- 
modeling process helps to develop clear 
thinking and to cultivate spontaneous ex- 
pression—two factors necessary in any 
creative effort. 

The following directions will serve as a 
guide for any snow-modeling activities. 
The extent of the project will depend upon 
weather conditions. It is well to begin the 
preliminary work early. 

Encourage the pupils to collect pictures 
of animals to be mounted on a chart and 
conspicuously displayed. For this purpose, 
a board twenty-two by twenty-eight inches 
looks well. 

If possible, secure either pictures or 
plaster-of-paris casts of some fine examples 
of animal sculpture. The pictures may be 
obtained from the Metropolitan Museum, 











fer ee 


A White-clad Lady Stands at Her Threshold 





or from some other museum; the casts, 
from the Caproni Cast Company, Boston. 
There are three ways in which snow 
models may be made: 
1. Pile snow around a wooden frame- 
work, then shape the animal over the 








The Bobcat Is Gazing Intently at a Rabbit 


framework with whatever tools may be at 
hand. 

2. Pile up a solid mound of snow from 
which the animal may be cut, as a sculptor 
carves an object from a block of marble. 

3. Shape the object from a solid block of 
snow which has been cut out of a snow 
bank. 

For the first way, the following plan has 
proved very successful: Let the pupil 
choose a picture of a giraffe, for example. 
Suppose the animal measures twelve inches 
from head to foot, the front legs measure 
two and one-fourth inches, and so on 


For pictures of American sculpture, see i 
Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate II. 














One of the Large Models 


Lines may be drawn on the picture and the 
actual measurement of the body indicated 
in inches. The wooden framewerk then 
may be built in proportionate size to the 
measurement on the picture, with all board 
lengths cut in feet instead of in inches. 

A mound from two to three feet high 
should be built up as a base, since the 
modeling shows to much better advantage 
when the object stands off the ground. 
The narrow boards for the legs should be 
cut a foot or two longer than the legs are 
to measure when finished. These extra 
lengths of board should be pushed down 
into the snow mound, so that they will 
serve as a support for the whole model. 
Water should be poured around these sup- 
ports. The ice that forms will help to 
strengthen the model so that it can stand 
against heavy winds. 

The snow may be packed over the frame, 
then carefully modeled into the shape of 
the animal. If the snow is too grainy to 
pack, pile it into a mound, pour water over 
it, and use the wet snow to cover the 
frame. It is easily modeled around the 
framework. 

In the second method, as in the first, the 
figures should be set on mounds. It is well 
in some cases to place wooden supports for 
each leg of a large figure, because the weight 
would be too great for the snow alone. 











This Hockey Player Is Ready for a Game 


Next, pile up snow on the mound, pack it 
well, and form it to resemble roughly the 
shape of the object to be modeled. Then, 
with whatever tools are available, the stu- 


dent may cut away parts of the snow mound, 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Great Characters in American History 


OHN CALDWELL CALHOUN was 
born March 18, 1782, near Abbeville, 
South Carolina. He was the son of 
Patrick and Martha Calhoun. His 

father, who was a farmer in moderate cir- 
cumstances, died while John was still a boy. 
Young John ied a quiet, secluded existence. 
There was no opportunity for him to attend 
school regularly. He seemed to take a great 
deal of satisfaction in long, solitary rambles 
through fields, pastures, and woods. From 
his early years he was a keen and accurate 
observer, and on his rambles he stored his 
mind with many facts. 

When John Calhoun was eighteen years 
old, he decided to go to college. He prepared 
himself for admission by hard, careful study, 
under the guidance of his brother-in-law, Dr. 
Waddell, a Presbyterian clergyman. After 
two years of unremitting application, he was 
admitted to the junior class of Yale Univer- 
sity. There he distinguished himself among 
his fellows, and was graduated in 1804 with 
high honors. His keen intellect, command- 
ing personality, and good judgment marked 
him as a person likely to climb high in the 
world of achievement. 

After his graduation from Yale, Calhoun 
studied law for three years. Eighteen 
months of this time he spent in the law school 
at Litchfield, Connecticut. When he had 
completed his education in law, Calhoun re- 
turned to his home at Abbeville, South Caro- 
lina, and there opened a law office. The paint 
had scarcely dried on his shingle before he 
was elected to the state legislature. 

In 1811, Calhoun was elected a representa- 
tive to Congress from his district in South 
Carolina. In this same year, he married his 
cousin, Floride Calhoun, and took up his 
residence in Bath, on the Savannah River. 

When Calhoun took his 
seat in the House of Rep- 


JOHN C. CALHOUN 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 
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John C. Calhoun 


mending war with Great Britain. Six 
months later, war was declared. 

The War of 1812 was never popular except 
with the party leaders, notwithstanding the 
fact that, as Calhoun had said in a speech in 
the House on May 6, 1812, it was our second 
war of independence. Many who admitted 
that Great Britain had wronged the United 
States, did not favor war. 

On January 31, 1816, Calhoun addressed 
the House on the lessons to be drawn from 
the war. In his speech he advocated an in- 
crease in the land and naval forces sufficient 
to enable the United States to cope with any 
future danger which might arise. He urged 
that the vast natural resources of the country 
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be developed systematically, both as a means 
of national defense and for the commercia 
benefit of the people. In this great speec} 
was also contained a plea for internal im- 
provements. He said: “Let us make great 
permanent roads; not, like the Romans, with 
views of subjecting and ruling provinces, 
but for the more honorable purpose of de 
fense, and of connecting more closely the in- 
terests of various portions of this great 
country.” At this time, he also thought 
that the national government should protect 
the industries of the country, but later he 
changed his views on the tariff question. 

In January, 1816, Calhoun, as chairman 
of the committee on national currency, re- 
ported a bill which provided for the incor- 
poration of the Bank of the United States. 
At this stage of his public service he thought 
that the Constitution was broad enough to 
cover any act of Congress calculated to fur- 
ther the interest of the national government. 
Later, when the question of slavery became 
the paramount issue, he changed his opinion. 
Thereafter he thought that the Constitution 
should be very strictly construed. 

In 1817, Calhoun accepted an appointment 
as Secretary of War in President James 
Monroe’s Cabinet. The War Department 
was in a state of chaos when he took charge. 
His friends thought that he had made a 
great mistake in quitting Congress for this 
trying Cabinet position. To their surprise, 
he quickly reorganized the department, 
bringing order out of what appeared to be 
hopeless confusion. The system of organi- 
zation which he instituted was followed, in 
its main points, for generations, and stood 
the severe test of the Civil War. 

The House of Representatives passed a 
resolution asking the Secretary of War to 
submit a plan for con- 
structing roads and canals, 
with a view to military 
operations in time of war. 
In his report in response 
to this resolution, sub- 
mitted January 14, 1819, 
Calhoun stated: “A judi- 
cious system of roads and 
canals, constructed for the 
convenience of commerce 
and the transportation of 
the mail only, without any 
reference to military opera- 
tions, is in itself among the 
most efficient means for 
the more complete defense 
of the United States.” He 
suggested a vast system of 
roads and canals, and other 
internal improvements. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The Little Lost Day 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


N THE Hall of Time there 
was a great commotion. 
Trumpets were blowing 
and banners were waving, 
while the clang of brazen 
bells added to the din. 
The procession of Days 
was forming. Father 

Time himself was getting the line into order, 
and his task was hard. He shouted here and 
he shouted there, but no one paid the least 
attention. He even shook his scythe in fury, 
but in spite of all that he could do, the con- 
fusion seemed the greater. 

Strange indeed were the three hundred 
and sixty-five figures that jostled each other. 
Some were in somber garb, some wore bright 
robes, some were dressed in costumes of fan- 
tastic design. In a riot of glorious color, 
and with a jangle of discordant sound, they 
hurried to and fro. Long Days, short Days, 
dark Days, bright Days, quiet Days, noisy 
Days, all the Days that pass by in a year 
stood somewhere in the Hall of Time, ready 
to join the procession. 

Twelve standard bearers stood erect in a 
row. They were waiting to gather the Days 
about them, but the Days were most unruly. 
They would not listen to marching orders, 
and they refused to take their nlaces. Some 
were not satisfied with the month to which 
they belonged. Some Davs wished to change 
with others and pushed them out of line. 

There was a great deal of bickering about 
how they were dressed and what they had to 
carry. 

“Here, you, what are you doing in March?” 
a snarly voice snapped out. 

“IT can blow a trumpet as well as you,” 
was the equally tart rejoinder. “How should 
you like it if you had to carry a basket of 
flowers and dance around a maypole? I 
wish I had a horn!” 

“Do look at me,” a meek voice said. “I 
should love to have a bouquet of roses, and 
here I must carry a toy gun and a pack of 
firecrackers!” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” wailed another 
Day. “Just look what April is doing. There 
is a leak in her sprinkling pot and the rain is 
running down on to June. I am sure that 
the first Day of summer will get wet.” 

Just then a little lost Day came running 
in. He looked tired and most forlorn, and 
tears were streaming down his cheeks. 

“There must be a place, there must be a 
place!” he was saying over and over, as he 
looked anxiously up and down the line. 

“Come here, little fellow,” said August. 
“Whatever is the matter with you? What is 
the trouble? You have been crying so hard 
that your nose looks like an apple.” 


WOODCUTS BY NORMAN KENT 


“T can’t find the month where I belong,” 
said Little Lost Day in despair. “I’ve asked 
the months, but each one says, ‘All full! 
There’s no place here for you.’ Oh, there 
must be a place, there must be! Can’t you 
take me in, September? Please!” 





THE YEARS 


On and onward march the days 
One behind the other; 

Days of sunshine, days of gloom, 
One behind the other. 

Days of sorrow, days of joy, 
And when the year is done, 

Between the tickings of a clock 
Another year’s begun. 


[eels 


“*Thirty days hath September,’ ” said that 
month half to himself. “Perhaps I'd better 
count them again. Yes, they’re all here, 
every one. Nearly all of them are school 
Days, so they are used to being prompt. Do 
you see that Day with the school bell? When 
he calls, they get into line at once, I can as- 
sure you.” 

“What is wrong?” asked a deep and 
pleasant voice, and December hurried over. 
He looked rather like St. Nicholas, and his 
eyes were very merry. 

“Here is a little lost Day, December,” 
August replied. “You are sure you haven’t 
missed one?” 

“No, mine are all in order, although we 
are the last to go. I have just counted them 
and every one is there. Go down and try 
October,” said December, with a smile and a 
friendly look. 

Poor Little Lost Day dried his tears and 
hastened down to October. There were 
noise and laughter in that merry group, for 
Halloween was among them. They pushed 
Little Lost Day roughly aside and told him to 
try November. He ran on down the line. 
There, Thanksgiving alone was pleasant to 
him. The other Days looked bleak and 
chilly. They were gloomy and cheerless, 
and Little Lost Day was very glad when he 
found that he did not belong in the same 
month with them. 

There was a shout and a bustle near the 
other end of the line. Figures with galoshes 
and umbrellas were searching the ranks. 
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April complained that she had lost a Day, 
and all was stir and excitement. Little Lost 
Day ran hopefully down, only to find that 
April Fool’s Day was playing a joke and had 
hidden to tease the others. 

June had thirty sunny Days, and May, all 
her flower-crowned mornings. March was 
rehearsing his trumpet band. Nobody 
wanted Little Lost Day. He began to cry 
once more and hid behind a pillar. 

An order was called; the Days were falling 
into line; the procession was ready to go. 

Suddenly Father Time gave a shout, “Halt! 
I quite forgot that it is Leap Year. Febru- 
ary, what are you about? Why didn’t you 
remind me? Where is your extra Day?” 

Then all the Days began to exclaim, “Why, 
where is Little Lost Day? He tried to get 
in here—” 

“And here!” 

“And here!” 

“I saw him a minute ago!” 

“Where is Little Lost Day?” 

From behind the pillar came Little Lost 
Day in haste. He wiped his eyes, clapped 
his hands, and took his position proudly be- 
hind February’s standard bearer. 

Father Time, beaming down at him, said, 
“Young man, I really forgot you. Four 
years is a long time and I am getting very 
old and absent-minded, but I'll try to make 
up by giving you a garment of warmth and 
sunshine. Take a capful of happiness and 
this lucky star, so that all the world will re- 
member you as the very best Day in the 
year.” 

So Little Lost Day was found again and 
everyone rejoiced. The great bells chimed 

N loudly. Father Time raised 
Ps his hand, and there began, 
with rhythmic measure, 


the Pageant of the Year. 
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Planning and Planting for the Birds 


By KATHLEEN STILES SPURWAY 


INTER is 


TrOGRAPH BY WILLIAM rHOMI! 
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Hawthorn, bayberr 


til uilel time. ’ \ 
nately raging and [ , | non-poisonous sumacs, buck 


9) a 
SKUIKING about oul 
doors, but soon, 


a final how! of defiance, 


Ly away 

Scarcely vill he have let 

wnen Tror thelr lar-away 
vinter quartel ! ear-t 
hiding p es tnere \ come 

biuebird l I hickers, 
rel nartins ail the mal 
kind { pird tha é nave 


know and that we 
nave with us vear after vear. 
Ne W bird 


over with bark or stained a 


DOXeS, covered 


dark, dull green, must soo1 
so that they may be 
well weathered before possi 


put up, 


Hie oct upants 
needs at least a month. Boxes that were put 


ip in the fall taken 


arrive This seasoning 
should ve down, 
cleaned out, examined for necessary re 
pairs, and given the required attention 
How glad you will be now if you made 
your boxes with hinged fronts or tops, to 
make this overhauling easier. Then, up 
they go, net more than one box to a tree 
tilted so that rain cannot trickle in, pro 
tected from cats, and placed where the di 
rect rays of the sun will not strike them, yet 
where they will get plenty of light and air 
Not all birds will use the nest boxes you 
provide, but many of them will be grateful 
for any suitable nesting material that they 
may find near your home or school. They 
will be more likely to build where such ma 
terial is abundant. Suppose you put out for 
them strips of wool, cotton, cotton batting, 
feathers, paper, straw, and, if you can get 
it, horsehair The chipping sparrow, 
tamest of all our bird friends, is often called 
the hair bird because of its liking for this 
material 
Some birds, especially the Baltimor: 
oriole, will appreciate bits of string or dull 
colored yarn. On no account let the pieces 
be longer than ten or twelve inches, or 
there will be danger of the bird’s becoming 
hopelessly entangled in them 
Did you ever stop to think how difficult 
it must be for a bird to build a nest of mud 
when the ground is hard and dry, and 
when the nearest stream bank is a half mile 
How convenient it would be for the 
bird to find pans of mud in the garden. 
What else shall we do? 
logue from your nurseryman; have a 
friendly chat with him as to the kinds of 
berry-bearing shrubs best suited to spring 
planting in your particular locality. By 
means of shrubs you can make your garden 


away. 


Get a seed cata- 





» attractive to the birds that in addition to 


those who actually nest in it, others will 
form the habit of visiting it regularly. 
Thus they will be more likely to stay with 
Fall migrants will 
hail your berries with delight; and since 


you through the winter. 


many shrubs hold their fruits well on into 
the winter, it may be that the birds return- 
ing in early spring will find the last few 
weather-dried berries waiting for them. 
Your shrub planting will serve a second 
purpose: that of providing natural nesting 
sites for the birds. Severe pruning of your 
shrubbery in its early stages of growth will 
help to produce the crotches beloved of 
birds for home sites. Get the nurseryman 
from whom you buy your shrubs to show 
vou how this pruning should be done. Un 
less the “head,” or framework, of the young 
their 
future growth and shape lie in your hands 
By your pruning, too, you will be able to 
control some shrubs so that they either re- 


plants has already been formed, 


main shrubs or become small trees. 
Now, what 
There is a 


shrubs shall you plant? 
wide range from which to 
Do you live on the coast? 


per, mountain ash, 


Juni- 
red-berried 
elder, and buckthorn will flourish there. 


( hoose. 


sumac, 


Japanese barberry, Tartarian honeysuckle, 
common snowberry, and coralberry are all 
adaptable to city conditions. A northern 
exposure or a very shady spot will best suit 
the Japanese holly and the snowberry. 
Remember, in making your selection, 
that if you are planting primarily for the 
birds, it is not the wealth of bloom that you 
wish to consider, but the plenteousness of 
the fruits and the length of time they will 
be borne. In some localities the mountain 
ash will hold its fruit until the middle of 
March. Juniper, Japanese barberry, holly, 
and snowberry keep their fruit for a long 


thorn, greenbrier, and wil 
rose all bear winter fruits. | 
the fall, 
elder, and 
many birds; 


viburnum, bla 
dogwood attract 
in the spring, t} 
fragrant sumacs. For sur 
mer bearing, the mulberry 
a favorite, as are also the blu: 
berry and the huckleberr 
The red-berried elder, the 
chokecherry, the shadbus! 
the Juneberry, the flowerin; 
and dwarf crabapple, tl 
cockspur, the English thon 
the elder, and the Virgini 
reeper all bear fruits well 
liked by the birds. The hack- 
berry, buffalo berry, and Rus- 
sian Olive are shrubs which bear fruit, and 
which also serve as windbreaks. 

Are there any more berry bushes that 
you can plant? Yes; spicebush, red haw, 
service berry, inkberry, bittersweet, poke 
berry, buckthorn, 
sheepberry. 





partridge berry, and 
Did you ever hear such queer 
and interesting names? 

Someone may say, “I can’t plant any 
shrubs in my garden; there isn’t room.” 
Have you a fence where you can let vines, 
such as Virginia creeper, Boston ivy, and 
frost grape climb and twine? No, you 
haven’t even a fence. Turn again, then, to 
your seed catalogue, this time for flowers 
Until now we have been considering the 
natural food supply of fruit-eating birds 
only. We must not forget the seed-eaters 
Many of the wild flowers furnish food for 
the birds, and relatives of these wild flow 
What is 
more natural than to suppose that our 
feathered friends will turn to those flowers 
of the seeds they have 
learned to know in their wild state in the 
field? 


Perhaps your garden already has beds 


ers often grow in cultivation. 


garden whose 


of forget-me-nots, California poppies, and 
showy asters. Fill your rock garden with 
a profusion of pink and white silene, and 
with all the colors of dainty portulaca, or 
Look for the cheery littl 
American goldfinch to come and visit the 


rose moss. 


bachelor’s-buttons, zinnias, gaillardias, and 
marigolds. 

Turn your attention to the chicken pens, 
the sheds, and the garage. Why not 
screen them with amaranthus? Last, but 
by no means least, plant sunflowers. There 
is no other flower whose seeds are so well 
liked by such a large number of birds. 
They will grow in any odd corner with a 


Continued on page 75 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Assistant Editor, School Arts Magazine 


HI sagebrush is one of the most panel is needed, as on a cover design. such as the one shown. Motif 9 may be 


common shrubs in the area be- Motif 4 is very abstract, and is based al- repeated. Motif 10 is a border unit. 
tween the Rockies and the Sierra most entirely on the buds. Motif 5, a Motif 11 is useful for embroidery or 
Nevadas. The plant is warm small unit, is good for borders or corner leather tooling. Motif 12 is a corner 
gray in color, with light yellow-brown motifs. Motif 6 may be cut out for sten- unit. 
blossoms and a deep brown stem. cil work. It looks better in colors. Motif The pot holder can be made of soft 


We have here twelve motifs based on 7 is very abstract, and makes an inter- cloth, and the motif applied in layers of 
parts of the sagebrush. Motif 1 is de- esting pattern for the end of a table run- colored felt. 
veloped from the leaf only. Motif 2 is ner. Motif 8 is a type that looks well The twine box is easily made, and a 
a combination of leaf and buds. Motif 3 alone, since it is rather elaborate. It wide variety of designs and colors can 
is useful wherever an upright, decorative could be used on a cushion, tile, or mat, be developed for it. 
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COLORS FLOWERS: LIGHT YELLOW-BROWN. BROWN SHADOWS. 
TO LEAVES: LIGHT WARM GRAY. 
USE TWIG: RED-BROWN. DEEP BROWN IN SHADOWS. 
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The Magic Gateway 


DECORATIONS 


- H, DEAR! If I only had 
“something to do!” 

Did you have that 
feeling? Then didn’t you 
wish that you could go far 
and some 
hunt wild animals 
s in a tropical jungle? Or, if 
you are a girl, didn’t you think that it would 
be fun to be rescued from a gloomy tower by 


ever 


away explore 


river, or 





a knight clad in shining armor” 

There is a Magic Gateway very close to 
you. On the other side of that Gateway is 
a Magic Carpet. If you know how to open 
the Gate, you can get on the Magic Carpet, 
and z-z-zip! you will be whisked away to 
the Land of Your Heart’s Desire. 

You can go to the Land of Making Things, 
if you wish. There you can learn how to 
make sleds or wagons or violins, paper vil- 
lages for dolls to play in, or bead bags to 
carry. You will be shown how to make doll 
and how to cut pretty colored val- 
entines. There isn’t a single thing that you 
could want to make that you will not find in 
that wonderful Land. 


dresses, 


Perhaps you like to cook, or sew. May- 
be it is a new game you are looking for. Do 
you like to tinker with machinery, or print, 
or paint? The Magic Gateway leads straight 
to the way of finding out about all those 
things. 

There are many paths on the other side 
of the Gate. The Magic Carpet will carry 
you over any that you wish. Some lead to 
queer kinds of fish that live in the deepest 
parts of the sea, or to the coral reefs, where 
sponges grow. Others lead down in the 
depths of the earth to coal and silver mines. 
Others go to lumbering camps, to great fac- 
tories, to huge cattle ranches, to mountains 
and forests. 

There are paths that lead to the houses of 
Old Japan and the wonderful temples of In- 
They wind beside the canals of Holland 
and show you the Dutch children as they 
clump along in their wooden shoes or skate 
to school. They show you how people all 
over the world live. 

All these paths are yours to travel on, 
once you find the way to pass through the 
Magic Gate. 

You will meet new friends on the other 
side of the Gate, and listen to their tales. 
You may walk the plank of a pirate ship 
with Captain Kidd, or have a midnight 
feast with a crowd at boarding school. 
Roosevelt will take you West with him. You 
can swing across a ravine on a grapevine 
with Daniel Boone. When you are feeling 
blue, Pinocchio or Dr. Doolittle will cheer 
you up. Master Skylark or Merrylips will tell 
you of the days of long ago. Robin Hood 


dia 


By JOAN MONROE 


BY WILLIAM 


and Maid Marian will thrill you with their 
adventures. Robinson Crusoe will take you 
with him to his lonely desert island. There 
will be no end to the friends you will meet, 
once you have passed through the Gate. 

Did you ever want to know more about the 
birds and flowers and bees? Did you ever 
look up into the sky at night and wonder 
about the stars? Did you ever watch squir- 
rels or chipmunks in the woods and want to 
know them better? 

They and all the rest of Nature’s folk are 
waiting for you on the other side of the 
Magic Gate. 

Where can you find this Magic Gate, do 
you ask? 

Very likely you will find it in your own 
home. It is at school, too, and at many 
other places. Young and old, rich and poor, 
may go through it. Beyond the Magic Gate 
you will find things and friends which will 
last forever—so real, so true, so fascinating 
they are. 

What is the Magic Gate? You must surely 
have guessed by this time. It begins with 
a B and ends with an S—five letters spell 
the Magic Gateway—B-0O-O-K-S. 

Did you ever stop to think that books are 
not just lines of printed words covering 
white paper? Books are a 
Magic Gate, with many path- 
ways leading all over the 
world. We call these path- 
ways by various names. We 
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travel on the ones that interest us most 
Stories, Travel, Adventure, Science, Natur: 
Work, Play, Poetry—all these are the nam: 
of different pathways that are yours for th: 
taking. 

If you want to laugh or cry, to be amused 
or thrilled, to learn or make something, tr) 
the Magic Gateway of Books. 

Curl up in a chair with the book you want 
Lie in the warm sunshine and read until you 
have forgotten where you are. Any time, 
any place, when your tasks are finished, open 
a book, and straightway you will find your- 
self in the enchanted land, on the other sid 
of the Magic Gate. 

Earn a book that you especially long for 
There is nothing quite equal to the thrill o! 
earning the money yourself to buy a book 
for your very own. 

Don’t be selfish with the things you find on 
the other side of the Magic Gate. Even if 
you can spend no more than ten minutes a 
day there, share what you find with Mother 
and Father and the family. Make them 
merry or sad, Tell them something that they 
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didn’t know before. Perhaps they have fol- 
lowed some of the same paths that you have 
taken. Then you can talk about your ad- 
ventures together. 

Once you have been on the other side of 
the Magic Gateway and have entered the 
wonderful Land of Books—once you have 
found a pathway which makes you so 
interested that you do not want to stop 
following it, you will go back again 
and again into that Magic Land. 
There you will meet old friends and 
make many new ones. You may choose 
the companionship of those who inter- 
est you. The Magic Land will keep 
its magic for you as long as you live. 
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A Lesson in Bookbinding 














A Scrapbook for Pictures or Specimens 


OOKS like those shown here may 
be used for mounting stamps, 
pressed flowers, recipes, small 
pictures, and so on. The equip- 

ment needed includes a metal-edged 
ruler; a paper punch; an eyelet ma- 
chine and eyelets; tape, cord, or brass- 
headed paper fasteners; 
large flat brush. 

To make a book like that shown in 
the photograph above, use for the cov- 
ers two pieces of heavy pasteboard 1 
inch by 7 inches, and two pieces 914 by 
7 inches; two pieces of dark brown 
binder’s linen 214 by 8 inches, and two 
pieces 1354 by 614 inches; two sheets of 
medium brown cover paper, each 954 
by 8 inches; and two sheets of lining 
paper, each 614 by 9 inches. The lin- 
ing paper may be like that used for the 


paste; and a 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


pages of the book. It may be left plain, 
or decorated with a pattern made by 
stick printing, like that shown in the 
photograph in the right-hand column. 
The chart shows the various steps in 
making the book. Cover one of the 
larger strips of linen with paste, lay the 
boards on it (Figure I), and press them 
down, leaving a one-fourth-inch space 
between the two pieces of board to 
form a hinge. Fold and paste the three 
edges of the linen (Figure II), and then 
(Figure III) paste into place one of the 
smaller pieces of linen, B. Trim the two 
outer corners of one of the cover pa- 
pers, apply paste to the entire surface, 
and lay on it the cover board (see Fig- 
ure IV). Figure V shows the edges of 


the cover paper pasted down, and the 
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A Cover Decorated with Stick Printing 


lining paper pasted into place. Make 
a second cover in the same way. 

W hen the covers are dry, mark places 
for holes, and insert eyelets. Punch 
corresponding holes in the pages, which 
are 61% by 10 inches, and in the stubs 
(6144 by 154 inches) which are placed 
between the pages. Cord or tape is run 
through the holes and tied (Figure VI). 
Large brass-headed paper fasteners 
may be used (Figure VII), or the lacing 
may be done in Japanese style (Figure 
VIll). 

The cookbook shown in the center 
column is the same size as the book just 
described. Two pieces of checked oil- 
cloth, 8 by 1314 inches, take the place 
of the linen and cover paper. (See 
Figure IX.) Fold Section C to the 
dotted line. Paste the edges only. 
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The School Lunch 


Instructor, 


DEC ( 


AKE is cormmonly classified as being 


of two kinds: cake made with fat, 
known as butter cake; and sponge 
cake. The ingredients of butter cake 


are shortening, sugar, eggs, liquid, flour, and 
leavening agent; while those of sponge cake 
The 
method of mixing cake varies with the kind. 


are sugar, eggs, flour, and flavoring. 


To secure a perfect product, the baking of 
cake is quite as important as the mixing. 
Butter cake.—Heat 
the pans Make 
using sifted flour and sugar. 


the oven and greast 


accurate measurements, 
Sift the leaven 
ing agent with the flour. Cream the fat. Add 
the 


we ther 


sugar, and cream the sugar and fat to 


until they are very creamy and 


smooth. Beat the eggs very light and add 
them to the Add t 


and flour alternately and rapidly. 


he liquid 
Stir the 


fat and sugar. 


ingredients only enough to thoroughly m 
them. Tu 
and bake it. 


1X 
rn the batter into the greased pans 


The batter for a loaf cake needs 


to be a little stiffer than that for a layer 
cake. (Some recipes separate the yolks and 
whites of the eggs. When this is done, the 
yolks are beaten until they are stiff and 
lemon-colored and are added to the fat and 
sugar. The whites are beaten stiff and 


folded in after the flour.) 

It is necessary to grease the pans to keep 
the cake adhering to Pans 
greased with butter and dusted with flour 
give the best-flavored cake. 

When placing the pans in the oven, leave 


from them. 


pace between them so that the heat can cir- 
culate. The best place to bake a cake is in 
the center of 


the oven, but sometimes it is 


Hot Boil d Rice 


Rolls Or Sand I hes 


Apple Sauce 
Milk 


* 


Corn Chowder 
Whole Wheat Rolls 
Sliced Bananas 
Milk 
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Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Colu: 


RATIONS BY WILLARD W. 


the If 
cake, place the 
with space be- 
This allows the heat to come 
up through the center, pass over the pans, 


to use than center. 


you are making a two-layer 


necessary more 


pans near opposite corners, 


tween them. 


and go down under them. 


Chocolate layer cake bakes well at about 
360 degrees Fahrenheit, and other layer 
cake at about 375 degrees Fahrenheit. Loaf 
cake bakes well at about 350 degrees Fahren 
heit. The time depends upon the size of the 
cake, 

A cake is done when it shrinks from th 
edge of the pan and springs back when 
touched with the finger. Remove the pan 
from the oven. Turn the cake out of the 


pan on to a cake cooler, and let it thoroughly 


cool before cutting it. 


Sponge cake No fat is used in sponge 
cake, even for greasing. The whites and 
volks of the eggs are separated. The sugar 
and flour are sifted several times. This 
helps to incorporate air. When all the in- 
gredients are ready, beat the yolks until 


Add the 
beating while you add it. 

Beat the whites stiff but 
Fold in part of the whites, add the 
remainder, and then all of the flour, folding 
it in quickly. Turn the batter into a sponge- 
cake pan and bake it. 

Sponge cake bakes 


325 degrees Fahrenheit. 


they are thick and lemon-colored. 
gradually, 

Add the flavoring. 

not dry. 


sugar g 


very satisfactorily at 
A six-egg cake will 
bake in about one hour and ten minutes. A 
sponge cake should cool in the pan. Cake 
and bread should not be kept in the same 
box. 

Following are the recipes for the January 
school lunch menus. 


Hot 


(Twenty portions of 


BoILeD RICE 
three-fourths cup each) 
Reci 

6 quarts boiling water 

quart rice 

tablespoons salt 

cup sugat 
+ quarts 


ss 


1 


milk 
Utensils Needed 


measure 


aucepan and cover 


lL quart 
1 eight-quart 
Ll strainer 

| tablespoon 
1 measuring cup 


Have about six quarts of water boiling in 
Wash the 
running cold water over it. 


a saucepan. rice in a strainer by 
Put the rice in- 
to the boiling water, stirring while you add 
it. Add the salt. Cover the rice, and cook 
it until it is soft, stirring it occasionally to 
prevent its sticking to the bottom of the pan. 
It will take about forty-five minutes. When 
it is done, drain off any water that has not 
been absorbed by the rice. Serve it with 
sugar and milk. 


DAVIS 


GEARHART 


1 tablespoon cinnamon 
Utensils Needed 

1 dish pan 

1 paring knife 

1 four-quart saucepan 

l measuring cu 

1 tablespoor 

1 straine 

1 bow! 

Wash the apples, cut them in quarters, and 
remove the cores. 


0 medium-sized apples, or 
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A ; SAUCE 


(Twenty portions of 
Ree ipe 

f pounds 

cups water 

cups sugat 


one-third cup each) 


Cut the quarters in small 


er pieces and put them into a saucepan. Add 


the 


they are soft, stirring often. 


and 


sauce to remove the skins. 
mon over the 


» 


water, and cover them. 
cook them a little longer. 


ton. 


CORN CHOWDER 


(Twenty portions of one cup ea 
Rect 

% pound icon 

onions 
4 cup flour 
> quarts milk 

No. 2 cans corn 

2 medium-sized potatoes (2 quar d 
vi 


] 
I 


quarts boiling wate) 
tablespoons salt 
teasp on pepper 


Veeded 


paring knife 


Strain 
Sprinkle 


Cook them until 
Add the sugar 


the 
cinna- 








1 six-quart double boiler 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 
l can opener 
1 teaspoon 
Continued on page 76 
j 
J Chicken Soup 
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fs 


Whole Wheat Rolls 
Baked Beans 


l Pineapple and Cabbage Salad 


Br Wn Betty 
Milk 
or 


Cocoa 
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Getting Acquainted with 
Carl Sandburg 


By Margaret D. Moore 


ATTLE, rattle down the streets of the 

town of Galesburg, Illinois, about forty 
years ago, went a milk wagon driven by thir- 
He felt very 
proud to think that he was allowed to drive 
a horse and deliver milk alone, and he could 
hardly wait until the end of the week when 
he would draw his first wages, and take the 


teen-year-old Carl Sandburg. 


money home to his parents. 

His father and mother were not so happy. 
They were feeling sad and disappointed; for 
although they were poor Swedish immi- 
grants, they had come from a country where 
education is held in great respect and they 
had wanted their son to be educated. But 
there seemed to be nothing else to do; for the 
father was only a construction hand on the 
railroad, and he could not earn enough to 
support the family. 

Soon Carl found another job—acting as 
porter in a barber shop. After that, until 
he was twenty years old, he kept changing 
from one job to another. He was scene- 
shifter in a theater ; truck-handler in a brick- 
yard; an apprentice to a potter; dishwasher 
in hotels; a harvestman in Kansas; a soldier 
in Porto Rico during the Spanish-American 
War. 

But all of this time he was watching peo- 
ple and things, and thinking, thinking, 
thinking. He saw beauty, too, that most 
people would never notice. For instance, 
when he was working in the brickyard he 
happened to be there at night when all the 
workers had gone home. He saw how the 
dirty water in the pond shone in the moon- 
light. Years later he wrote a poem in which 
he said that the moonlight made a “wide- 
dreaming pansy of an old pond in the night.” 
He called it ““Nocturne in a Deserted Brick- 
yard.” A nocturne is a picture of a night 
scene, so Sandburg chose an appropriate 
title, you see. (Teacher reads poem.) 

He watched the gray fog as it came with- 
out warning and settled down for a time 
over the city and harbor. It reminded him 
of the way a cat comes and goes, and years 
after he wrote a poem about it, too. It has 
only six short lines, but it tells what some 
writers would need a page to describe. 
(Teacher reads “‘Fog.”’) 
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He noticed the Italian shovelers on the 
railroad track as they ate their lunches of 
bread and bologna, and the people in the 
dining car eating their “steaks with running 
gravy” as the train whirled by; he saw the 
way iron is made into steel and how through 
intense heat and hard blows it becomes 
strong enough to hold up skyscrapers; he 
listened to the fog whistle that called and 
cried all night long, and it reminded him of 
“some lost child in tears and trouble’; he 
saw men call for a wagon to take home a 
dead factory girl “who wasn’t lucky in 
making the jump when the fire broke”; he 
listened to children as they laughed and 
tumbled barefooted in the grass. 

These and many other experiences and 
thoughts he wanted to put into beautiful 
words for people who had seen and felt 
these things, too, but he did not know how. 
So, though he was now twenty years old, he 
made up his mind to go back to school. He 
wanted to enter the little Lombard College 
back in his home town of Galesburg. Of 
course he had to do a great deal of studying 
before he could be admitted, and to do out- 
side work all the time he was there in order 
to pay his expenses. But he finished in four 
years along with the other members of his 
class. 

Then for several years he continued to 
change jobs every few months. He went to 
Chicago and was a salesman, a newspaper 
man, and a student of accident prevention 
in factories. He was one of the first people 
to talk and write about “safety first.” Dur- 
ing this time he wrote and published a few 
poems, but it was not until the beginning of 
the World War, when he was thirty-six years 
old, that people heard about him. Then he 
received a prize for his poem, “Chicago,” 
which was published in Poetry—A Magazine 
of Verse. Some people like it very much 
and some people do not like it at all; but 
everyone agrees that it describes the city he 
loves and admires so much. 

Since then he has written many poems, 
and he is now considered one of our fore- 
most modern poets. He seems to be two men 
in one. One part is a poet who sees and feels 
and writes about beauty in beautiful words; 
the other part is a reformer who writes for 
the people who do not have a fair chance— 
the people he knew in all those different jobs 
of his. 
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In his poems he sometimes uses slang and 
rough language such as these people use. 
If you think that poetry must always rhyme 
and be written in lines of even length, you 
will not like Sandburg’s poetry. But if you 
listen to it until you can feel the rhythm and 
see the things he describes and sympathize 
with the things he says, you will like him. 

In each poem he has written about some 
experience or thought or feeling that he had 
while he was working either in the country 
or the city. 

But Sandburg has written something be- 
sides poetry. He has three children, and he 
used to tell them stories just as every father 
does. But these were the funniest, queerest 
stories you ever heard. In the first place 
the characters have very unusual names— 
Poker Face the Baboon, the White Horse 
Girl, and Spink and Skab»otch. Mr. Sand- 
burg says, “Spink, who is a litile girl living 
in the same house with the man who is writ- 
ing this story, and Skabootch, who is an- 
other little girl in the same house, both ask 
the question, ‘How can we tell the corn fair- 
ies if we see them?’” so they must be Mr 
Sandburg’s children to whom he told the 
stories. 

Then there are Bozo the Button Buster, 
Googler, and Gaggler, three boys with jugs 
of molasses and secret ambitions, Gimme 
the Ax, and Any Ice To-day. The stories 
are all written about “the Rootabaga Coun- 
try—'’way beyond Chicago”; and _ since 
rootabagas are certain kinds of turnips that 
grow in Iowa and Kansas and Nebraska, 
Mr. Sandburg must have met these queer 
people when he was a farmhand on the 
prairies. 

There is one story about the Potato Face 
Blind Man who “used to play an accordion 
on the Main Street corner nearest the post- 
office in the Village of Liver—and—Onions.” 
He hung out a sign, “I am blind, too,” and 
hung “a wooden mug with a hole in the bot- 
tom of it to the middle button of his coat.” 
When anyone asked why he had a hole in the 
bottom of the mug, he explained, “The hole 
is as big as the bottom. The nickel goes in 
and comes out again. It is for the very poor 
people who wish to give me a nickel and yet 
get the nickel back.” 

There are two volumes of these stories. 
One is called Rootabaga Stories and the other 
Rootabaga Pigeons. Mr. Sandburg says they 
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are called Rootabaga Stories because they 
have roots or they are no good. He meant 
that if there is not something about them 
to take roots in us, make us remember them, 
the stories are no good. Read one or two 
and see. 

Mr. Sandburg has written another book 
called The Prairie Years. It is about the 
boyhood and young manhood of Abraham 
Lincoln when he, too, lived on the prairie 
which Sandburg loves so well. 

Now we will end this story of Carl Sand- 
burg by reading just one of Sandburg’s 
It is about one of the high buildings 
called skyscrapers that he sees in Chicago. 
As he looks at it he sees more than the out- 
side; he sees all the things and people that 
are in it, and the things they are doing and 
thinking from early in the morning until the 
watchman comes at night. And he sees the 
way it is constructed, too, as “Hour by hour 
the girders play as ribs and reach out and 
hold together the stone walls and floors.” 
See if you think it is really a poem—lofty 
thoughts, feelings, or actions expressed in 
beautiful, rhythmical language. (Read 
“The Skyscraper.” ) 


poems. 


(Suggestions for teaching other poems by Sand- 
burg will be given next month.) 


A-Traveling We Will Go! 
By May Landers Adams 


HE open road has an irresistible appeal 

for young and old. The inventions and 
improvements on means of travel already in 
use have focused the minds of the people on 
the possibilities of travel. Accounts of 
transoceanic flights and endurance-test 
flights that have occupied so much space in 
the newspapers have drawn forth an unprec- 
edented amount of interest in aviation and 
an intense desire for travel. Why not take 
advantage of this manifestation of the “mi- 
gratory responses” or “‘wanderlust” that is 
instinctive in children, and thus open a new 
method of approach to geography study? 

A miniature landing field can be as- 
sembled easily. The hangar—like a minia- 
ture stage—can be constructed from a large 
cardboard or wooden box. The top and one 
side of the box are removed. This side is 
then cut into two equal parts, which are used 
































A Hangar Made from a Cardboard Box 
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as extensions. These are pasted or tacked 
to the front edges of the side walls. A seg- 
ment of a circle with an arc long enough to 
reach across the box and extensions is then 
pasted in place. The hangar is completed 
when the name has been printed across this 
arch. 

Small airplanes and zeppelins made as pu- 
pil projects may be used, or small models of 
aircraft may be bought at the five-and-ten- 
cent store. Paper dolls in suitable costumes 
may be mounted on stiff cardboard. A short 
strip of cardboard folded and pasted to the 
back will make the figures stand. The han- 
gar, planes, and figures can then be grouped 
on a sand table or drawing board. 

The landing field may be made as a class 
project or as an individual project. Possi- 
bly the best results are obtained when the 
best of the pupil projects are combined for 
the class display. 

During the periods used for construction 
work, free oral language concerning air 
transportation should be encouraged. Mag- 
azine and newspaper clippings and pictures 
should be brought to the class by the pupils. 
Attractive books should be placed on the 
library table. 

Four or five short sentences that describe 
the mechanism of airplanes simply, may be 
dictated to the class daily. The pupil or pu- 
pils who score one hundred could rewrite the 
lessons—either in a composition book or on 
loose-leaf notebook paper. If the latter is 
used, the finished booklet could be placed in 
an attractive cover made in the art class and 
fastened with Japanese binding. This makes 
an interesting class booklet for a school ex- 
hibit. 

When these lessons have been completed, 
the actual class recitations in geography be- 
gin. Each lesson—as “The Japanese Chil- 
dren”—or a complete unit—as “Japan”— 
which includes the entire story of a country, 
may be made the basis of discussion. If the 
latter unit is selected, the assignment may 
be given thus: “As we have completed our 
study of Japan, we shall take an imaginary 
flight to these islands. I want you to re-read 
carefully all the lessons we have had so that 
you can tell us about the land and the people 
in such a vivid manner that we can enjoy 
your reports of the trip. Remember that 
our big passenger plane can not carry every- 
one. Only those who know a great deal 
about what they will see can expect to go.” 

The next day the pilot who is to guide the 
passengers to the places of interest is 
chosen by the class. The pilot then chooses 
the children he wishes to accompany him. 
The group retires to the corridor or cloak- 
room. After a consultation as to the best 
way of entertaining the audience, the group 
returns to the classroom. The pilot in his 
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own phraseology asks his passengers suc} 
questions as these: 

What course did we follow in going t 
Japan? 

What was your first impression of th 
country? 

Was the vegetation similar to ours? 

Will you tell us about the houses? th: 
people? the food? the customs? the oc- 
cupations? the amusements? 

What was the most interesting thing you 
saw in Japan? 

These questions should be continued until! 
all the important facts about Japan have 
been recounted. If the first pilot is not able 
to conduct the entire tour, another and an- 
other may be chosen. Only answers that 
are given in sentences are accepted. Three, 
four, or five short sentences can tell more 
than a long, rambling discourse. 

A complete review of geography may be 
had by assigning one country to one group, 
another country to another group, and so 
on. Several children should be appointed 
to decide which is the best report. 

An interesting program for assembly or 
for visitors’ day concludes this series of les- 
sons. The children in each group dress in 
the costumes of the people they represent. 
Each group gives a song, folk dance, or any 
form of entertainment characteristic of the 
land. The Japanese could give a fan drill 
and a cherry-blossom dance; the Indian girls, 
with little papooses strapped to their backs, 
could sing an Indian lullaby; the Indian 
boys could give a war dance. The program 
might be concluded with a flag drill and flag 
salute by the American children. 

The spirit of play that permeates these 
activities makes the routine studies pleasant. 
However, the best argument for this type of 
lesson is that it gives the greatest opportu- 
nity for “pupil participation” and the least 
need for “teacher participation.” 


Poem Study: “To a Skylark” 
By Lillie Allen Smith 


HELLEY is at his best in his shorter 
poems. In the longer poems his desire 
to establish universal happiness by impracti- 
cal reforms is uppermost, but the short lyrics 
permit the unhampered expression of his 
emotional feelings and his imagination. 
Now, emotional and imaginative powers, to- 
gether with sensitiveness to beauty, which 
he possessed in an unusual degree, are the 
essential qualities of lyrical poetry. So we 
are not surprised that Shelley is spoken of 
as a lyrical genius and “To A Skylark” is 
considered one of the most beautiful poems 
in the English language. 
The opening stanzas locate the bird in the 
sky. It is characteristic of the bird that it 
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ngs as it mounts, sometimes even flying so 

igh it is lost to sight, as it did in this in- 
stance: 

“The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but vet I hear thy 
shrill delight.” 

Then follow several stanzas in which the 
lark’s song is compared with the loveliest 
things in the world, thus answering the 
question, 

“What is most like thee?” 

The bird’s melody descends to earth as 
water drops flow from rainbow clouds; as a 
poet rouses an unwilling world to sympathy; 
as a royal maiden sings sweet love music; as 
a glowworm in the grass sheds light and 
color; as the warm wind wafts the fragrance 
of the rose; as spring showers patter on the 
tender green grass and the flowers; in short, 

“All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music 
doth surpass.” 


There is a turn in the thought here from 
the perfection of joy which the bird’s song 
implies, to the half-sweet, half-sad emotion 
which men call joy. Even on the most joyous 
of human occasions, such as a wedding feast 
or the return of a triumphant hero, there is 
something lacking in man’s song. The poet 
feels himself helpless beside the untaught 
skill of the bird; if man could attain even 
half the gladness of the bird, he could write 
such melodies as have never been heard. 

With all its wealth of suggestive imagery, 
there is little accurate description in this 
poem. Shelley concerned himself chiefly 
with the impressions he received, in marked 
contrast with Wordsworth, who portrayed 
nature as accurately as though he wrote with 
an eye on the object. 


An Art Project—II 


By Laura De Vinney 


N the first article we illustrated the “His- 

tory of the Dwelling House and Its Fu- 
ture” by a series of projects, for which the 
students gathered materials and repro- 
duced the development of the early homes 
up to the present time. Our ideal home of 
to-day must consider location, material, 
and type of house, sanitation, economy, 
adaptability, comfort, and art. 

All of life’s activity is centered around 
the home. It is the place for fostering the 
wholesome spiritual, intellectual, and phys- 
ical growth of all members of the family. 
The recognition of individual rights is im- 
portant to the comfort of the home, and 
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beauty is as vital to true happiness as is 
convenience. 

Home-making is a profession and needs 
the training necessary for the pursuit of a 
profession. A knowledge of industry is im- 
portant to the welfare of the home, since 
much depends upon the artistic and eco- 
nomic value of everything made and used. 
The home-maker should have some practi- 
cal knowledge of landscape gardening, 
house-planning and furniture 
making, textile designing, weaving, pot- 
tery, and fine arts. 


building, 


No problem in life re- 
quires a higher grade of intelligence than 
the management, selection, and arrange- 
ment of our ideal home; therefore, it is of 
great importance that much of our art work 
should center around practical home prob- 
lems. 

The practice teachers of Fredonia State 
Normal School have tried out some very in- 
teresting problems 
centered around ' 7 
the homes of the 
students in the Jun- 
ior High School of 
Dunkirk, in which 
they do practice 
teaching. In some 
instances the sub- 
ject was __intro- 
duced by an ap- 
preciation lesson 
based on colored 
illustration of some 
fine rooms. These 
rooms were dis- 
cussed as to color, 
dark and light, pro- 
portion, arrange- 
ment, and design of 
“urniture. Chil- 
dren were request- 
ed to collect illus- 
trations of interi- 
ors. Later on, they 
suggested mounting 
them on_ colored 
paper and bind- 
ing them into a 
book. In this book 
they wrote on the 
two following ques- 
tions: 

1, Why did I 
choose this room? 

2. How would I 
change it if it were 
mine? 

A few practice 
teachers then intro- 
duced the subject 
of interiors through 
a very interesting 
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study of masterpieces in art, such as the in- 
teriors painted by Pieter de Hooch, Vermeer, 
and other artists. 

Children drew the construction lines of 
the pictures and built up their interiors on 
the same lines. 

The next problem was the choosing of a 
room of their own home or their ideal 
room, and the measuring of furniture, 
doors, windows, and rooms. Then followed 
practical arithmetic work in drawing floor 
plans and furniture to a scale of 14 inch to 
represent a foot. In some instances, they 
measured and cut black or gray paper the 
right proportion for furniture. This has an 
advantage, in that it affords an opportunity 
for experimenting with arrangement of 
furniture. This is a very practical problem. 
If home planners would all take time to 
make similar floor plans before purchasing 
furniture, they would have a picture of the 
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designs by applying wax crayon to cloth. 
Then followed lessons in perspective 
drawing of furniture and interiors. Some 


applied the perspective to work in illustra- 


tions, and others made posters advertising 


different business firms 

These problems were worked out in ordi- 
of 
eighth grades, and are very vital art prob- 


nary classrooms sixth, seventh, and 


lems for every rural and grade school. 


The New Game of Cross Ball 


By Lillian Metz 


HIS game is played with two teams of 
four players each. These we will desig 
as A’s and B’s. 

The diagrarn 
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Poor Richard’s Dream 


Written by Ninth-Grade Class, New Haven, Connecticut, Hig! 
School, Charlotte A. Hubbard, Teacher 


CHARACTERS 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (at eighty) 

FRANKLIN’S HOUSEKEEPER 

A NEIGHBOR 

DREAM GUIDE 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (at six) 

JOSIAH FRANKLIN (Benjamin’s father) 

Mrs. JOSIAH FRANKLIN 

FRANKLIN'S BROTHER 

A Boy 

Toy MAN 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (at sixteen) 

JAMES FRANKLIN 

FRANKLIN (the printer and bookseller) 

CLERK 

QUAKER CUSTOMER 

SCENE I 

The scene is in the comfortably furnished par- 
lor of Franklin’s home in Philadelphia. On either 
side of an entrance door at the rear of the stage is 
a cabinet, one filled with books, the other with 
china and silver plate. About the room are the 
usual articles of furniture, such as would be 
found in the home of a well-to-do gentleman of 
Colonial days. As the curtain rises, the inventor 
of the Franklin stove is seen sitting before the 
white-tiled fireplace, enjoying its cheerful glow. 
Benjamin Franklin at eighty years of age pre- 
fers the expensive luxury of an open fire, to the 
economy of his own invention, as he reads an old 
copy of Poor Richard's Almanac. His house- 
keeper, who goes about putting things to rights 
for the night, listens now and then as the old man 
reads aloud from the Almanac. She goes out to 
answer a knock. 

HOUSEKEEPER—A neighbor to see you, Sir. 

FRANKLIN (as the visitor enters)—Good even- 
ing to you, friend. 

NEIGHBOR—Good even to you, friend Franklin. 
’Tis splendid weather we have been having. 

FRANKLIN (seating himself in his chair, as his 
guest makes himself comfortable in the settle by 
the fire) —Yes, Neighbor, we have not had such 
good weather in many a year that’s passed. It 
makes old folks look back across the span, and see 
ourselves in our youth. 

NEIGHBOR (wistfully)—There were never truer 
words said, Sir. It indeed makes me look back 
and see myself as a cabin boy on the old Dela- 
ware. And it was there, friend Franklin, that I 
first heard your name. It was in connection with 
the Almanac. We youngsters fought over every 
copy, as to who would read it first after the cap- 
tain and the mate were finished. I see you have 
been reading some, even now. 

FRANKLIN—Yes, as you say, one likes to recall 
the past. And I do it as I read. And now for 
some of Poor Richard, with your permission. 
(Reading from the Almanac)—‘“He that hath 
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a trade, hath an estate. Every young man 
should take that advice. Printing was my trade. 

NEIGHBOR (leaning back comfortably in his 
chair, answers drowsily)—Quite true, Sir. 

FRANKLIN—“Beware of little expenses. A 
small leak will sink a great ship.” 

NEIGHBOR (drowsily)—I have felt the pangs of 
poverty through little expenses. 

FRANKLIN (reading on, not noticing his visito) 
is nodding)—“Get what you can, and what you 
get, HOLD. ’Tis the stone that will turn all your 
lead into GOLD.” 

NEIGHBOR—Quite, quite 
( Sleeps.) 


t-t-true, S-s-irrr. 

FRANKLIN (reading)—‘Sloth, like Rust, con- 
sumes faster than labour wears, while the used 
key is always bright, as Poor Richard says.” 

(While Franklin reads, he, too, has become 
drowsy, and at the last his voice trails off sleepily. 
The curtain falls for a moment, leaving the two 
old men slumbering and dreaming, doubtlessly, of 
earlier times.) 


SCENE II 


The curtain rises immediately, and shows the 
two old men sleeping. The Dream Guide comes 
to the front of the stage and addresses the audi- 
ence. 

DREAM GUIDE— 

When old men fall asleep and dream, 

Familiar things and strange do seem 

To flit across the sleeper’s eyes: 

Small boys, young men, and merchants wise, 

In scenes of youth, both sad and gay. 

And now, kind friends, our Franklin sees 

Himself at six, in woeful “fix”— 

A foolish boy who bought a toy, 

And with it others did annoy. 

(The Dream Guide seats himself at one side of 
the fireplace near the two sleepers. He remains 
on the stage throughout Scene Two, coming for- 
ward from time to time for his part.) 

(Enter young Franklin with his parents and 
his brother.) 

FATHER—Good morning, my son. 
your birthday. 

BENJAMIN—I know it, Father. I am six years 
old. 

FATHER (handing coppers to him)—Here are 
six coppers, one for each year. I expect you to 
spend them wisely. 

BENJAMIN—Thank you, Father. I will. 


To-day is 


(Father goes out.) 


BENJAMIN (holding out money to brother)— 
Look what Father gave me. 

BROTHER—Here are six more. You may do 
whatever you like with them; only don’t be 
foolish. (Brother goes out.) 

(As strange things often happen in dreams, 
the audience need not be surprised to see stran- 
gers walking directly into the parlor. A boy en- 
ters, blowing a whistle shrilly.) 
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BENJAMIN (addressing the boy)—Oh, what a 
shrill whistle! Where did you get it? 

Boy—I bought it from the toy man, you know. 
He has lots of them. They sound like something, 
don’t you think? (He blows more 
than ever.) 


vigorously 


BENJAMIN (to himself)—I can do whatever I 
like with my money, so I’ll buy a whistle for my- 
self, 

(Enter a Toy Man, with whistles.) 

BENJAMIN (eagerly)- 
whistles ? 

Toy MAN—I’ll see, my boy. 
Yes, here is one. 

BENJAMIN (taking it, and blowing it)—Oh, 
what a whistle! (Hands the Toy Man all his cop- 
pers, without asking the price.) 


‘Have you any more 


(Looks in bag.) 


(The Toy Man goes out, and Benjamin goes 
about tooting shrilly, so that the two old sleepers 
by the fire stir uneasily, and the Dream Guide 
looks anxiously about.) 

MOTHER (who enters with Franklin’s father 
and brother)—Whatever is all this noise about? 
I thought all the fish dealers in Boston had come 
to my door. 

BENJAMIN—Only see, Mother, and Father, too, 
what a whistle I have bought. And hear what a 
sound I can make with it! 

FATHER—And how much did you give for your 
whistle, my son? 

BENJAMIN—I gave my twelve coppers for it. 

BROTHER (in amazement)—Twelve coppers! 

FATHER—Twelve coppers! 

BENJAMIN—Yes, I gave all of my money for 
this whistle. 

FATHER-—Well, my son, you gave too much for 
your whistle. 

(Mother takes Benjamin by the ear to lead him 
out as he whistles again. As they disappear, the 
Dream Guide comes forward again, and addresses 
the audience.) 

DREAM GUIDE— 

Apprentice Franklin now you see, 
Always busy as could be. 

This young man had aims so high, 
He gave up lunch good books to buy. 

(Enter Franklin at the age of sixteen, carrying 
a book. He seats himself on the floor at one side 
of the stage, and immediately he falls to reading. 
He does not look up as his brother, te whom 
Benjamin is apprenticed as a printer, enters.) 

JAMES—Come, Ben, it is time to go to dinner. 

BENJAMIN—I’m not going to dinner to-day, 
James. 

JAMES—Not going? And how may that be? 

BENJAMIN—I want to read. 

JAMES—Read? 
dinner. 

BENJAMIN—I don’t want all that dinner. Say, 
Jim (confidentially), I have a proposition to 
make. 


Why, Ben, you must eat your 











JAMES 
it? 


(somewhat impatiently 


BENJAMIN—I 
money that 


want you to give me 


my own food 
JAMES Why, Ben. if can t he done 
BENJAMIN—I believe it could, and it 


better for you and for me, too 


dow? the 
I will or will not agree; but 


JAMES (walking up and 
can’t say if 


think perhaps it might be arranged. 


BE» TAMIN eit] er fide ce So do 
30, Jim 

JAMES— Well, I'll be going on to din- 
ner, now. Here is some money for your 
dinner. See what you can do with it. 

BENJAMIN (to himself) —Now, per- 
haps, I'll be able to read a few books 
while I eat my meals. Goes out, and 
soon returns with a few crackers, some 
milk, and fruit He has another hook 
under his arm 

BENJAMIN (as he sits down on the 


floor again)—This book must be a good 
one—“Tryon’s Vegetable Diet.”” Hm’mm. 
I believe I'll try this diet while. 


(He reads and eats, but at times he for- 


for a 


gets to eat, so much interested is he in 
the book. The curtain slowly drops, and 
then rises immediately for the next 
dream.) 

(The curtain rises, showing a clerk 
standing by the table with a pile of 
books. A customer, a Quaker, enters. 
The Dream Guide comes forward and 


addresses the audience 


DREAM GUIDE 
In Franklin’s bookshop let us peep, 
While the old owner nods and sleeps. 
A certain Quaker man would buy 
Something whose 
too high; 

The more he talked, higher the price 
did rise, 

And out he went, 


wise. 


cost he thought 


somewhat more 


QUAKER—Good day, Sir. 
CLERK 
thee? 


Good day. What may I do for 


QUAKER—Hast thou a book called 


“Fox’s Book of Martyrs’? 
(Clerk takes 
looks if 


CLERK—Yes, Sir, I have 
book 


over approvingly.) 


from shelf. and customer 


QUAKER—How much is it, Sir? 
CLERK—Five shillings. 

QUAKER (calmly, but emphatically) 
Five shillings! Why, my friend told me 
it would cost me four shillings. 

CLERK—Five shillings is the price I 

nust sell it for. But how dost thy friend 
know that the book would cost but four 
shillings? 

QUAKER—My friend told me that he 
had bought the same book here for four 
shillings. 


CLERK—Thy friend must be mistaken, 


Well, what is 


half the 
you pay for my board, and let me buy 


would be 
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for five shillings is the price for which the book 
is sold, 

QUAKER—lI say four shillings is all that I will 
pay for the book. 

CLERK—I cannot change any price without my 
master’s orders, Sir. 

QUAKER—Well, please call in thy 
will speak to him. 


master. I 


room)—!] (Clerk goes out, and Quaker sits at the table 
wait, I and turns through the pages of the book, At last 
the clerk returns with Franklin.) 
I think FRANKLIN—Good day, Sir. How art thou? 
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Very well, I thank thee. 


FRANKLIN—What may I do for thee? 
QUAKER—Thy clerk said that this book « 


five shillings. 
(Franklin takes the 
FRANKLIN 
QUAKER 


Is that correct? 

book and looks at it 
Yes, that is the price of the boo 

Well, my friend told me that the b 


would cost me four shillings. 


FRANKLIN 


Thy friend is wrong. The bo 


will cost five shillings. 


QUAKER—But four shillings is all that I w 
pay for it. 

FRANKLIN—Very well. Then th 

wilt not buy my book. My time 
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money, so please do not waste any of it 


QUAKER—I will not waste any of th 


time if thou wilt sell me the book fo 
four shillings. 
FRANKLIN—Sir, the book now costs 


five shillings, but if thou wasteth mor: 
of my time the price will rise. So, if thou 
dost want the book, take it for five shill 
ings, and (louder) please do not wasté 
any more of my time. 

QUAKER—But four shillings is all 
will pay for the book. 

FRANKLIN—Sir, I do not like to tak: 
anyone’s money, but please do not wast: 
any more of my time or I shall raise th 
price. I have a great deal of work to d 
in my printing house. 

QUAKER I need the book, so let me 
have it for four shillings. 

FRANKLIN—The 
shillings. 

QUAKER—Six shillings! Six shillings! 
Why, thou saidst but now that the pri 
was five shillings. 


book now costs six 


FRANKLIN—I know it, Sir. But tho 
art wasting my time and energy, so the 
price has increased. 

QUAKER—Give me the book for four 
shillings, if thou dost want to sell it. 

FRANKLIN—I said that the book cost 
six shillings. 

QUAKER—But I 

FRANKLIN- 
shillings. 


that 


say 


The book now costs seven 


QUAKER (in disgust)—Wilt thou give 
the book for four shillings, and not waste 
any more of thy time? 

(Franklin goes to the door as thoug! 
to leave. Before Franklin reaches the 
door, the Quaker picks up the book.) 

QUAKER—Sir, please give the book for 
four shillings. 





FRANKLIN—The book costs seven shill- 
ings. 
(The Quaker places the book on the 


table, and goes to the door also.) 
QUAKER—Wilt thou sell me the book? 
FRANKLIN—Yes, for seven shillings. 


QUAKER (with a sigh)—I need the 
book to-day. So I think I shall have to 
buy it. (Quaker goes back to the table, 
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d pays the clerk for the book, and is about to 

part.) 

FRANKLIN—Sir, thou hast wasted thy time and 
energy, thinking thou couldst procure the book 

r a Shilling less. Thou hast argued, but to no 
advantage. Thou hadst to pay two shillings more 
for the book. I did not raise the price because | 
wanted to take your money. I hope that you will 
take this as a lesson. Practice talking as little as 
possible and all will go well with you. Good day, 
Sir. 

QUAKER—Good day, Sir. (All three go out.) 

(The curtain falls for a moment, and then rises 
i Scene Three. The Dream Guide has dis- 
ppeared, but the two old friends are still sleep- 
ig.) 

SCENE III 

(Franklin's Housekee per enters. She notices 
hat the two are sleeping, and as she advances 
earer, she coughs several times in an effort to 


arouse them. As this is of no avail, she places a 


tray on the table with something of a clatter. 


This effort also failing, she walks over to the fire- 
place, and picks up the tongs, and very deliber- 
ately drops them with a crash on the hearth. 
Both sleepers waken with a start.) 

FRANKLIN—Ah, I have been sleeping, Neigh- 
bor, and dreaming of old days. (He reaches 
for the ““Almanac,” which has fallen to the floor. 
As he does so, he glances at the clock, which is on 
the stroke of nine.) Hear, but for a moment, 
now, what Poor Richard says about us old fel- 
lows. (He reads from the “Almanac,” while the 
Neighbor, yawning occasionally, listens.) “How 
much more than is necessary do we spend in 
sleep? forgetting that the sleeping fox catches no 
poultry; and that there will be sleeping enough 
in the grave, as Poor Richard says. If Time be 
of all things the most precious, Wasting of Time 
must be (as Poor Richard says) the greatest 
prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, Lost 
Time is never found again; and what we call 
Time enough always proves little enough.” 

(Here Franklin closes the book, and with 
the Neighbor, rises. As the clock strikes nine, 
Franklin and his guest go toward the door, and 
Franklin speaks as they shake hands.) Good 
dreams, and remember, as Poor Richard has told 
us, 

“Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

(Both go out.) 


Just a Little Thrift Song 
By Isabel Wister 


Just a single penny—such a tiny thing! 

“Pennies grow to dollars’—can’t you hear them 
sing? 

Just a bag of candy, just a picture show, 

Peanuts, gum, and popcorn tell where pennies go. 


Just an idle hour, just some foolish play, 

Steals a hundred pennies like a thief away. 

Just a little something you can do without, 
Daily grows a pile ere you know what you're 


about! 


Just a little thrift song, sung while going to 
school, 
Forms a careful habit, makes a golden rule! 
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Robert Edward Lee 
By Clarence M. Lindsay 


Great leader of the gray-clad host 


To-day we hail thy name 


ast 


The gallant Southland’s proudest |x 
Wrapped in undying fame! 


No more the South’s proud sons assail 
The ranks in blue. Unstirred 

The still air by the leaden hail; 
No battle cry is heard. 


The Stars and Bars are folded now. 
A nation, lost, deplores 

Her leader of unsullied brow, 
By the Potomac’s shores! 

But thy great soul lives on! We know 
Thou didst not fight in vain; 

Not fruitless was thy country’s woe, 
Or unwept all its slain 


Ay, the great leader leadeth still, 
Greater in death than life! 

Though, bowing to the Almighty will, 
Peace reigns in place of strife. 


Now Arlington shall be our Hall 
Of Fame, and matchless Lee 
The stainless hero unto all 
The Southland’s chivalry! 


The Little Eskimo 
By Effie Crawford 


Jolly little Eskimo, 

Living in his tent of snow, 
Wonder how he can be gay 
Through the long, long winter day. 


Watch him take a merry ride, 

With his dogs hitched side by side; 
Dressed in fur so very warm, 

So no storm can ever harm. 


Now he’s helping hunt the seal, 
Maybe for the evening meal; 
Or perhaps a substitute 

For his old, now worn-out suit. 


There is much that he can do 
In that land, the same as you. 
He is happy, gay, and strong, 
Even though the day is long. 














Timely Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. (Including 
New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, and Longfellow’'s 
Birthday. 192 pages. 40 cents.) 

Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. (192 
pages. 40 cents.) 

Pieces and Plays for Washington's Birthday 
(192 pages. 40 cents.) 

Plays for School Days. (For February holidays 
and other oceasions. 40 cents.) 

POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 

George in Nursery Land. A Mother Goose Oper- 
etta, suitable for a Washington Birthday Pro- 
gram. 8 girls, 10 boys. (25 cents.) 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. A_ three-act 
dramatization of Irving’s popular story. 16 
boys, 11 girls. (25 cents.) 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 




















The Policeman Doll 
By Martha Coleman Sherman 
| have a big p’liceman doll 
My grandma gave to me. 
An’ now I’m never scar’t of things 
Like once I used to be. 


| sit out in my sandpile, when 
The Old Rag Man goes by 

My p’liceman sits beside me, an 
We never bat an eye. 


I used to run indoors an’ hide 
When he was blocks away. 

But, though he calls out just as loud, 
Now I just stay an’ play. 


An’ when I go to take a walk, 
My p'liceman goes with me, 

An’ I am never scar’t at all, 
No matter what I see 


At nighttime, when I go to bed, 
My p'liceman goes with me 

An’ scares away the old nightmares, 
An’ goblins that I see. 


He snuggles up right close to me 
An’ never shuts his eyes. 

He doesn’t give a bear a chance 
To take him by surprise. 


An’ I don’t lie awake at all 
As I did long ago, 

Before I had my p’liceman doll 
To protect me, you know 


I used to lie awake for hours, 
Just scar’t as I could be 

At all the noises that I heard, 
An’ couldn’t never see. 


Lut now I go right straight to sleep, 
An’ sleep till broad daylight, 

Lecause I know my p’liceman doll 
Will watch me through the night. 


I wish that every little child 
Could have a doll like mine. 
Just see how big and brave he is, 
And how his buttons shine! 


Fairy Pictures 
By Anna Law 

Fairy pictures I can see 
Where you'd never think they’d be: 
In the pattern on the rug, 
In the bottom of my mug. 
When I take my daily bath 
Fairy bubbles make me laugh. 
sut the prettiest things I see 
Are in clouds, or in a tree. 
Lovely ladies, trailing gowns, 
Soldiers, horses, castles, clowns, 
Boats and palaces of Kings, 
And so many wondrous things. 
And Jack Frost upon the pane 
Shows the fairies’ feathery lane. 
Up the hill or down the dale 
Fairy pictures tell a tale. 
So, wherever you may look, 
You will find a picture book. 
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An Evening with the Colonial 
Maids 


By Alice Norris Lewis 


} entertainment ’ 1 welding together, 
i ( an rdinal rogra I songs, re 
i ul ! imental sel ns No curtair 
necessary The stage s arranged to represent a 
onia rool There s a fireplace in the center, 
ear; pinning wheel to right of fireplace; a 
rame ding a sampler, eft The piano 
well wards the front of the platform, at right 
rhe entertaine dressed it nial costume, make 
their entrance in a group. One goes to the spinning 
heel and retend ! he works upon 
the sampler rh pianist t efore the plano 
Others group themselves al \ he Announce 
xiuces them, each rises at ntion of her name, 
ct c t the tront I tage tsi ana retires 
} : nte« lace 


CHARACTERS 


DAMARIS RUE Ann fror Plymout} 


BETSY FAIRWEATHER—Who plays the 


} ra tron 


Boston tow! 


DENCE ALLEN—Who sings treble, from Salem 


LLY LLOYD—Who recites, from Marblehead 


NANCY SNow—Who plays the fiddle, from Phila- 


delphia 
\RIGAIL GALE—From Concord 


RutH GALE—From Lexingt 


A NNOUNCER—We are greatly pleased to have 


een asked to entertain you this evening in honor 

the birthday of our great and good general, 
George Washington. We hope our little pro 
gram will please you and that you will find it 
Methinks you would 


enjoy it better if you knew a little about us, and 


most seemly in all respects 
so | am going to introduce each member of our 
ompany to you 

| will first make you acquainted with Miss 
Betsy Fairweather 


Betsy sé ind comes to 


front of stage.) She comes from Boston town. 
She is a most skillful performer on the harpsi 
chord and will shortly prove her ability to you 
Betsy curtsies and retires.) 

Next, let me present to you, Miss Prudence 
Allen. She comes from Salem Prudence comes 
to front of stage She possesses a sweet treble 
voice. (Prude nee curtsies and et es 

Now, let me make you acquainted with Miss 
Sally Lloyd of Marblehead. Sally comes front 
She can recite very prettily many poems and 
stories Sally bows and retires.) 

Let me make you acquainted with Miss Nan 
Snow, who plays the fiddle monstrously well 


Vanew comes front 


) She has come all the way 
from Philadelphia to help entertain you to- 
night. Sally bows and retires.) 

The Misses Ruth and Abigail Gale are cousins 

Ruth and Abigail come front) who live in Con 
cord and Lexington. Later on they will dance 
for you the stately minuet Abigail and Ruth 
bow and retire 

And now, methinks, our program may begin 
but I crave your pardon! I must tell you that 
my name is Damaris True and that I come from 
the Pilgrim town of Plymouth. 
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SALLY LLOYD (coming to put her arm around 
Damaris You must not forget to tell that you 
are the most important member of our company 
and that you are the author of the little playlet 
we give at the conclusion of our entertainment, 
alled ““A Boston Tea Party.” 

DAMARIS—Oh, Sally, I am sure they will not 


be interested knowing that, although I d 


hope they like the little play Sally retires 
And now, ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for 


vour kind attention and we will begin our enter 


tainment with a song by the entire company, 
“Yankee Doodle 
ANNOUNCER (at « ust of song)—Miss 


Betsy Fairweather will now favor us with a 


selection on the harpsichord. 

ANNOUNCER (after Betsy’ Miss Sally 
Lloyd will now recite for you. 

ANNOUNCER afte the ecitat Miss 
Prudence Allen will now sing for you, “Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 

ANNOUNCER (after the vocal solo Methinks 

1 will be pleased with Miss Snow, who will 
now play on her fiddle for you. 

ANNOUNCER (afte iolin solo)—Now Abigail 
and Ruth will dance the minuet 

ANNOUNCER (at conclusion of dance)—Our 
be a playlet, “A Boston Tea 


losing number will 


Party 
i fte the minnuet da? Cé al go out The reé s 
change f scenery ecessary here The extra 
properties, wh } ré seve teacups and a tea 
nau be already the stage o a tea table, 
wit of the sett } 0 a he bh aht in by 
j aa and Ruth he they enter 


A BOSTON TEA PARTY 
Enter Ruth and Abigail Gale. 
teacups, et 
\BIGAIL 
vith our guests this afternoon, Ruthie 
RutH—Yes, Nabby 


Methinks we will have a merry time 
Where is the precious 


ABIGAIL going to mantel ove fireplace and 


king a sma f 


packe from it) Here it is, my 


lear. Just enough for seven cups. 


RUTH—It was monstrous clever of you, Nabby, 
to think to keep it for this afternoon Goes to 
indou Here come Betsy and Prudie this 


minute. 


ABIGAII 
hind. Oh, what a sweet bonnet Sally Lloyd is 


And the other girls are not far be- 


wearing! 

RutH—yYes. It is wondrous becoming to her, 
too. Runs to doo 
in, girls. 


and opens it.) Come right 


Girls enter.) 

ABIGAIL—Pray let me take your wraps. Take 
comfortable chairs and let us talk a little before 
we have our tea. 

(Girls take chairs.) 
How care- 
Now I shall have to sit in idleness 


SALLY—Oh, I forgot my knitting. 
less of me! 
all the afternoon and “Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.” 

BETSY 

RutH—Indeed, we did. 
coming to her? 


Did you girls notice Sally’s bonnet? 


Is it not sweetly be- 
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London—the que: 


SALLY—It came from 
has one exactly like it. 

PRUDENCE—I would much like to try and « 

SALLY 
silk dress 


What do you think of Prudie’s n 
Stand up and display it, Prudie. 
PRUDENCE—This dress is an adventure. 
DAMARIS—Oh, Prudie, did you have an 

venture? 


at 
Where did you get the dress? 
PRUDENCE—It came from China. I sent t 
boxes of tallow candles for it. 
NANCY—What are you talking about? H 
can a dress be an adventure‘ 
BETSY—Explain to Nancy, Prudie. 
from Philadelphia, and 


She come 
‘tis likely she would 
interested to know what you mean by an adve 
ture. . 

NANCY Indeed, I would. 

PRUDENCE—Well, you know, Nancy, my fathe 
is a ship owner. He sends vessels across th 
water to buy silks and spices, coffee, sugar, and 
other commodities that we do not raise in th 
country. He exchanges these things for a carg 
of his own, but with pirates and storms and sick 
ness of the sailors, he never knows whether h 
speculation will turn out well or not. Very ofte: 
the ship is never heard of again, and then n 
father loses much money. He calls those cargoes 
“adventures”—because it is so uncertain hov 
they will turn out. All the sea captains and sl! 
owners about here speak of their cargoes 
“adventures.” Sometimes, he lets my mothe: 
and me send for things, too—a shawl, or a pie 


As I said, I sent te 


boxes of tallow candles to pay for the silk 


of silk, or a bit of jewelry. 


this dress 

NaNcY—How interesting! I must tell my 
mother about it. I wish I could have an “ad 
venture.” 

PRUDENCE A ship sails for Chin: 
this very day week. I'll ask Father to let y 
send for some silk. 

RUTH—Now, girls, lay aside your work and ws 
will drink our tea. 

3ETSY—How I wish it could be tea. I an 
tired of drinking what Granny calls 


You can. 


“medde1 
hay.” But I am too good a patriot to drink an 
from England, with a tax upon it. 

ABIGAIL—I am going to serve you real tea 
from England—without any tax on it. 

SALLY 


can that be 


Whatever do you mean, Nabby? How 
DAMARIS—Methinks there is a story her 
Tell us, Nabby. 
ABIGAIL 
cargo of tea came into harbor and the night it 


You remember, about a month ago, a 


was to be unloaded a band of wild Indians came 
whooping down to the wharf and tipped it all 
into the ocean? 

Bretsy—Yes, indeed, I heard all about it. And 
I did hear, too, that the Indians were not Red 
skins at all, but some of our own men dressed 
up. However, the sailors on board the boat wer 
just as scared of them as though they had been 
real Indians. 

(Ruth and Abigail serve tea.) 

RutTH—The night of the tea party, Nabby was 
awakened about two o’clock by steps downstairs. 
She thought it might be my little brother who 














ow 


irs. 


rho 
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metimes walks in his sleep, so she crept down 
bring him back to bed, and ran right into a 
redskin in the parlor. Before she could scream, 
caught her by the arm, pulled off his head- 
lress, and it was brother Will! He told her to 
ep quiet about it. The next day when she 
went upstairs to tidy his room she found tea 
leaves all over the carpet, and the Indian suit, 
th the pockets full of tea, thrown on the floor 
the closet. She was just consumed with curi- 
osity, and she teased him to tell her what it 
meant. Yesterday he confessed that he was one 
f the “Indians” that threw the tea overboard. He 
says at first he could not tell, for the owners of 
the tea were so angry they threatened to jail 
anybody whom they could prove had a part in 
the affair. Now it has turned out to be a joke 
and everybody is laughing over it, so they would 
t dare do anything as bad as that. The tea we 
are drinking this afternoon came out of brother 
Will’s Indian suit pockets. So drink your fill and 
uu will still be as good patriots as anybody 
uld wish 
NANCY 
have another cup? 


How good it tastes, Nabby! 


May | 


ABIGAIL (Fills cup. Girls drink.) 
I promised my mother I would be home 


I must 


Certainly. 

SALLY 
early. The hourglass says it is past four. 
be going. (Rises. 
BETSY 
ae. 


DAMARIS 
and Ruthie. 


It is time that we all went home. (All 
We've had a delightful party, Nabby 


PRUDENCE—Good-by, Nabby! Good-by, Ruthie! 
Run over next week some afternoon and Oring 
your patchwork. 

Ruth and Abigail watch them a 
moment, then return to room, straighten chairs, 
Enter Damaris.) 


(Girls go out. 


pick up teacups, etc. 

DAMARIS—Pray pardon me, I have forgotten 
something. (She goes to front of stage and ad- 
dresses audience.) We thank you for your kind 
attention, and with this playlet, the Colonial 
maids bring their evening’s entertainment to a 
close. We bid you farewell, 


Doing Our Part 
By Louise M. Oglevee 


George Washington and Lincoln kind 
Were heroes brave and true; 

They stood for right against the wrong, 
And tried their best to do. 


If for these heroes great and good, 
Our love we want to show, 

We will be brave and true and kind, 
As they were long ago. 


For kindness will bring happiness 
To big folks and to small, 

With peace and joy and friendliness 
In our dear land for all. 


A Valentine 
By Ada Clark 


A valentine—and it is mine; 
It tells a secret, too. 

See underneath its lacy frills 
“I send my love to you.” 


Entertainment Department 


FEBRUARY MATERIAL 


In the White House Attic 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 
SCENE—Attic in the White House, 1861. 
CHARACTERS 
WILLIE LINCOLN 
THOMAS LINCOLN (Tad Eight years of age. 
(Tad had a cleft palate so did not speak dis- 
tinctly. ) 


Eleven years of age. 


ROBERT LINCOLN—A young man. 
JULIA 
BILLY 


JOHN 


SAMUEI Friends of the Lincoln children. 


ANSON 
MARY 
As man) othe 


children as desired at the 
“show.” 
PROPERTIES 

The attic should have a box which holds th 
copy book of Lincoln. Tad should have on a 
badly worn pair of shoes. All should be dressed 
in the fashion of 1861. There should be some 
sort of seat arrangement for the show, a cur- 
tain, a box on which Willie stands, etc. 


THE PLAY 

(Scene opens with Billy standing at door tak 
ing in pennies as the audience files in and takes 
places on benches. As soon as all are seated John 
pulls back the curtain disclosing Willie Lincoln 
mounted on a box, grinning at the audience. Tad 
may be seated near, dressed as a black statue if 
desired—a part that he very frequently took, it 
is said.) 

WILLIE— All 
chorus. 

“Oh, I’m glad I joined the Wide Awakes, 

Oh, I’m glad I joined the Wide Awakes, 

Oh, I’m glad I joined the Wide Awakes, 

Down in Illinois!” 

(May be sung to the tune of “Ten Little Indian 

Boys.”’) 


ready; everybody join in the 


Now, Tad, for pity’s sakes, don’t screech! Re- 
member our singing school teacher says that fine 
music doesn’t consist in yelling. Julia, you play 
that box over there is the melodeon and give us 
the key. Now let’s sing it over again. 

(All sing the above song again as Willie waves 
his arms, beating time. Audience stamps, claps, 
and whistles.) 

WILLIE (noticing Tad’s shoes) 
get those shoes? 

ANSON—Tad and I went to the bakery for rock 
candy. Mr. Seward gave Tad a quarter, and I 
went along. We met the poorest, raggedest little 
boy you ever saw. He had on those shoes. Tad 
asked him if he had any better shoes and he said 
“no,” so Tad traded with him. 

WILLIE—What will Mother say? 

Tap—I don’t know, but Papa-day won’t thay 
(say) anything. That boy couldn’t buy new 
shoes, and my old ones are still good. I'll wear 
them. 

WILLIE—But this isn’t the first time you have 
traded good shoes for worn-out ones. (Tad 
looks at Willie a moment; then looks away, and 
shrugs.) John will now speak a piece, my father’s 


Where did you 
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favorite poem: “Oh, Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal Be Proud?” by William Knox. 

(John recites the poem, which is to be found in 
many readers and in Volume II of Poems Teach- 
ers Ask For, F. A. 
Applause follows recitation.) 

ROBERT (entering)—What are you doing? 

WILLIE 
Robert. 


Owen Publishing Compa 


(mockingly)—-Good evening, brother 
What is the difficulty? 

ROBERT (disgustedly)—Oh, Willie, stop your 
nonsense. Don’t you know Mother is having com- 
pany in the reception room, and you are making 
a most terrible racket? I warn you, you folks 
had better clear out before John Hay catches you. 
I saw him heading this way. 

The audience 
three Lincoln boys, Anso 

WILLIE (as Robert starts to leave) Oh, 
Robert, stay with us a while and let’s visit as we 


disperses rapidly, leaving the 


, and Samuel there.) 


used to when we lived in Springfield. 

TapD—Tell us about Edward (Boys all seat 
hemselves 

RoBERT—There isn't much to tell. 
cutest little fellow you ever saw. 


He was the 
Father always 
said he thought he would be taller than I; he was 
built longer, somehow. He liked kittens awfully 
well. He used to scream and scream if you took 
them away from him. It was a pretty sad day 
when we buried him there in Springfield. He 
was such a little fellow. I think some of his 
clothes are there in that box. Would you like to 
see Father’s copy book? 

Others nod, and Robert brings it back to the 
group, who crowd around him and read together.) 
“Abraham Lincoln, his hand and pen. 

He will be good, but God knows when.” 
TAaD—God has made him good, hasn’t he? 
ROBERT—He always has been good. 
WILLIE—Here’s another. (Turns page.) 

“Good boys who to their books apply, 
Will all be great men by and by.” 

WILLIE—I think my father is quite a poet. 

TaD—Oh, Papa-day can do just anything. 

WILLIE—Robert, tell us the story about great- 
grandfather Lincoln. 

ROBERT—Well, he is the one you are named 
after, Tad, or maybe you are named after father’s 
brother Thomas, who died when he was a little 
boy. Anyway, it was when great-grandfather 
was six years old. His father was a captain in 
the Virginia militia. Their home was attacked 
by the Indians, and his three boys saw him shot. 
Great-grandfather stood by his dead body while 
the older boys went for help. Mordecai ran to 
his father’s house, took down a gun, and pointed 
it between the cracks and shot an Indian who 
was about to kill little Thomas. Help came 


(Continued on page 81) 


Editorial Note: We are this year publishing about 
half of our seasonal entertainment material a month 
in advance; for example, part of the October mate- 
rial appeared in the September issue, part of the 
November material in the October issue, and so on 
The material requiring most time for preparation 
is selected for early publication. 

In this number will be found entertainment ma- 
terial for both January and February. Next month 
additional February plays, songs, and recitations 
will be given. 
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HIS department is open to all teachers for the ex- 
yop de of ideas and devices found helpful in school 
work. 
accepted article. 
rights. 

As contributions unacceptable to this department can- 
not be returned, they will be destroyed. 

Each article must conform to the following rules. 

1. The letter to the editor must be written on a sheet 
of pauper separate from the article 

2. The article must not exceed three hundred words. 

3. The article must be written on but one side of the 
paper—white, unruled, and 8% by 11 inches. 

4. Margins must be left on all sides of the paper: 
top margin, 2 inches; side and bottom margins, 1 inch. 

5. The article must be typewritten (double-spaced), or 
legibly written in black ink, with space between the 
lines. 

6. The article must have a title. 

7. The author’s name and address must be placed in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The Chris- 
tian name and the surname must be given in full. A 
married woman must give her own Christian name, not 
her husband's. 

8. The number of words must be written in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 
Address all contributions for 
Margaret 8S. Goodrich, 

New York. 


One dollar will be paid upon publication for each 
This price includes all publication 


this department to 
514 Cutler Building, Rochester, 


The “Give Away” 


By Ida E. Widney 


HENEVER I announce a “Give Away,” 
\ the children in the primary room of my 
rural school are delighted. Miscellaneous ar- 
ticles have a way of accumulating—especially 
such things as colored pictures, posters taken 
from the wall, samples sent by advertisers, and 
trinkets. Most of the articles are things of 
which the class has tired, and frequently there 
are ameng them several things of some little 
value. 

At the time of the “Give Away” we spread all 
these articles on a long table. At recess each 
child’s name is written on a slip of paper and 
placed in a box. The child whose name is 
drawn first has first choice, and so on. There 
are always enough articles so that every child 
gets something, and frequently there are enough 
so that the names can be put back and drawn 
two or three times. The chief fun for the chil- 
dren, of course, is the choosing of an article 
rather than the possession of it. 





Our Hot-Lunch Plan 
By Mildred Lou Day 


E HAVE solved the hot-lunch problem in 

our two-room rural school. We serve a 
hot dish to the children every day. The plan- 
ning of the menu and the supervising is done 
by the teachers, and the expense is paid by the 
children. Each child brings to school ten cents 
a week. Vegetables that children have at home 
are brought from time to time. Milk is fur- 
nished by different families in the community in 
turn. 

We have served creamed peas, tomatoes, scal- 
loped potatoes, creamed cheese and macaroni, 
stews, soups, and many other appetizing and 
nourishing dishes. We are getting results that 
are pleasing parents and school-board mem- 
bers; and best of all, the children are enjoying 
their hot lunch. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Making Costumes 
By Sarah B. Wilburn 


HE making of costumes is one of the prob- 

lems to be met in preparing a school en- 
tertainment, especially with primary children. 
For twenty costumes, I bought the material 
needed, borrowed two sewing machines for an 
afternoon, and wrote a note to each mother in- 
viting her to a “sewing bee.” We finished al- 
most all of the costumes in one afternoon, and 








Club Exchange 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of John G. Leiser, Buckeye School, 
Route 1, Dakota, Illinois, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in England, the Philippine 
Islands, Hawaii, Porto Rico, or Califor- 
nia. 

The pupils of Willowbank School, 
Number 1, would like to exchange let- 
ters with other one-teacher schools in 
the United States and foreign lands. 
There are fifteen pupils in eight grades. 
Address letters to Miss Jennie Ferris, 
Edgeley, North Dakota. 

The pupils of an Idaho rural school 
consisting of all grades except the 
fourth would like to exchange letters 
with one-teacher schools of other states 
and of foreign lands. Address: Miss 
G. Zumwalt, Genesee, Idaho. 

Miss Edith V. GaNun, Somerville, 
New Jersey, would like to have her 
fourth-grade pupils correspond with 
other fourth grades, preferably at a 
distance. 

The girls and boys of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Steger Public 
Schools would like to correspond with 
pupils of other schools. Address: Miss 
Bernadine Keirn, Steger, Illinois. 

Miss Flora Parriott writes that the 
pupils in grades 5, 6, and 8, Circle A 
School, Route 1, Moundsville, West Vir- 
ginia, wish to exchange letters with pu- 
pils from other states. They are three 
miles from a very large mound built by 
the prehistoric mound builders, and are 
also near an airplane factory. They 
will send pictures. 

The seventh and eighth grades of 
Turin Union School are anxious to ex- 
change letters with grammar grades in 
the Northwest, Southwest, South, and 
also the West Indies, South America, 
and other places outside the United 
States. Address: Miss Gladys Talbot, 
Box 73, Turin, New York. 

The fifth- and sixth-grade pupils of 
Miss Kayron Campbell, Elba, Alabama, 
would like to exchange letters with fifth- 
and sixth-grade children of some school 
in Florida, California, or New York. 
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with the help of two of the mothers, I was ajj. 
to finish the rest of them the next afternoon, 

In another school I had to meet the gang 
problem, but the mothers could not come } 
school to work. In order that they might « 
them at home, the upper-grade teacher allowe 
her pupils to copy my directions for the cq. 
tumes from the blackboard. Each of my pupi\ 
took home one copy, with the material. We als 
had a model costume at school, which the mot). 
ers could come to see. 


A Good-Appearance Contest 
By Beryl Yancey 
HIS year my pupils chose “Good Appew. 
ance” as the health subject they wished t 
stress. They first made a list of the major 
items of a good appearance, and then gave | 


each item a certain number of points. I wrot 

the completed chart on a_ front blackboard 

where it faces the pupils: 
ff MPSS eee 
Brushed hair....................3 points 
OE ee 
Ment clothes. occ c ccc ccc ccccs esd PO 
Neat shoes and stockings........ 2 points 
Clean Gmger mails... .. 6.6 ccccss. 1 point 
CE SIG 6.6.65 ine etree neaedarn 1 point 


The number of points allotted to each iter 
was chosen to fit our individual needs. In othe 
situations the emphasis might be shifted. 

No formal inspection takes place, but eac! 
day one child is chosen to be Health Inspector 
He observes the appearance of the others dur 
ing the day. The credit depends not only 
the child’s appearance at nine o’clock in th 
morning, but also on the care he gives himse! 
through the day. 

The children are encouraged to keep thei 
shoes neat, to carry a pocket comb with ther 
and use it, to be careful with their clothes, a! 
to use plenty of soap and warm water on the! 
hands during the day. Each day they wat 
the score card with great interest, and most 
them return home at night looking as fres 
as they did when they came to school in th 
morning. 


A Music Device 


By Olga Stejskal 

HE pupils in my third grade found it dif 

ficult to remember the names of the lim 
and spaces on the treble staff. I used the {0 
lowing little device in teaching them, and 
seemed to simplify the matter greatly. Tale 
five pupils from the class, and have them stat! 
in single file. The pupils represent the liné 
on the staff. The first pupil is e, the se™ 
g, the third b, the fourth d, and the fifth’ 
The places between the pupils are the spac 
The first space is f, the second a, the third 
and the fourth e. Ask the class the questi 
“Where does e live?” Call on a pupil at hs 
seat to run forward and show where ¢ livé 
where g lives, and so on. The pupils find th: 
game very helpful as well as interesting. 
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School Housekeepers 


By Emma Moosman 

N MY rural school a part of the supply cup- 

board is reserved for seat-work materials. 

We had some difficulty at first in keeping this 
part of the cupboard neat and orderly, but at 
last solved the problem by working out a sys- 
tem of housekeeping. The children drew num- 
ers to see when they would be housekeepers. 
They decided that they would have two house- 
keepers each day. The children who drew num- 
bers 1 and 2 were housekeepers the first day; 
those who drew 3 and 4, the second day; and 
so on. A chart with the names of the house- 
keepers for each day was then made and tacked 
on the inside of the cupboard door. 

The housekeepers are responsible for the 
cupboard on their respective days. They take 
great pride in their work and seldom forget. 
if they do forget, the reminder, “Housekeepers, 
is your cupboard clean?” is all that is neces- 
sary, and in a few minutes the shelves are 
spick-and-span again. 


An Attendance Race 


By Norma Rouse 

Y PUPILS enjoy running an attendance 

race. The four rows of seats and desks 
we named for different makes of cars. Each 
car should run one hundred miles a day, or five 
hundred miles a week. A half mile is sub- 
tracted for tardinesses and one mile for ab- 
sences. Each car has a driver, who daily writes 
on the "blackboard the number of miles his car 
has progressed. At the end of the week the 
winning car is declared. The device aids in 
diminishing the number of tardinesses and 
absences, 


A “Story of Wool” Chart 
By Helen A. Ford 

S A geography seat-work project, we made 

a chart telling the story of wool. At the 
lop was traced a large sheep, to which some 
wool was pasted. From the sheep, lines were 
drawn to a row of pictures showing articles 
made from wool. These may be cut from mag- 
azines or catalogues. Another space was given 
© samples of woolen cloth, yarn, and so on, 
and near the samples was pasted the story of a 
Woolen article from the time the wool was on 
the sheep’s back until it became a finished prod- 
uct. A toy spinning wheel fastened to the 
chart made it a bit more interesting. 


Rejuvenating Schoolroom 
Furniture 
By Bertha J. Hiebsch 
E COULD not afford to replace our shabby 
Schoolroom furniture, but found that the 
following plan solved the difficulty very well. 

I Painted the furniture red with black trim- 
"ng, using a four-hour-drying enamel, which 
's easily applied. I stenciled a lion on the fur- 
co by using a cardboard lion perforation. 

laced the perforation on the furniture and 
painted with black through the holes. Other 
“timals could be used if desired. 
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The painted recitation chairs, bookcase, read- 
ing table, sand box, and fernery make the room 
look so attractive that a great many school- 
room decorations are not needed. 


A Safety-First Poster 
By Eva Schubert 
VERY attractive safety-first poster can 
be made by pasting a large black cat 
with orange eyes on a medium-sized piece of 
cardboard. Below it write or print the fol- 
lowing words: 
A cat has nine lives. 
You have only one. 
Take care of it! 


Marking English Papers 
By Flora Bonner 
GIVE each of my English pupils a sheet of 
paper on which are written their ten or 
fifteen most common errors in English. On the 
left-hand side of each of these is a number, 
written in large script. As I mark each paper 
or composition, instead of writing out the er- 
ror, I simply put its number by it. For exam- 
ple, if there is an error in spelling, and mis- 
spelling is Number 8 on the sheet, I simply 
write an 8 by the misspelled word. 

After I have returned the papers, I ask each 
child to rewrite his paper and make the cor- 
rections indicated, using the numbered sheet 
as the key. In this way my pupils really learn 
from their previous errors and profit by the 
teacher’s careful marking. When a pupil re- 
alizes that he will have to correct his errors, 
he is more careful and writes better papers 
than he would otherwise do. 








Thrift Posters 
— Pe See 
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Above are shown some thrift 
posters, made by elementary de- 


sign pupils at Waterloo, New 
York, under the supervision of 
Miss Dorothy E. Howland, Super- 
visor of Art Education. 























A Geography Project 
By Dorothy De Zouche 

| 'y MY fifth and sixth grades we worked out 

the following project. We made a compara- 
tive study of the most peculiar and varied 
types of dwellings to be found in the different 
parts of the world. Each boy selected the 
type of dwelling which he preferred to illus- 
trate, and made a miniature building. Each 
girl dressed a doll in native costume, to go with 
one of the buildings. 

The pupils made the following dwellings: 
a Hawaiian grass house, a Chinese mud hut, a 
Japanese bamboo house, an Arabian tent, an 
African hut on stilts, a medieval castle (made 
from tin cans and flowerpots), a Dutch house, 
a Scotch highland cottage, an Indian tepee, and 
an American log cabin. The dolls were placed 
outside the proper buildings. 

We have arranged the dwellings on tables in 
the back of the room. They make a most inter- 
esting display. 

The children have also made “Types of 
Dwellings” booklets, and flags of various na- 
tions; and have started to make a stamp collec- 
tion. 

They have learned a great deal of geography 
in a delightful way, and have also had the joy 
of creating work which can be admired, The 
project has been worth while for them in every 
way. 


A Wonder Box 


By Elizabeth Pingree 

yr a strong, good-sized paper box. 

Call it a “Wonder Box.” Keep it on a win- 
dow sill or low table, where it will be accessible. 
In it keep objects of interest, such as shells, 
seed pods, feathers, discarded birds’ nests, or 
any of the interesting and curious objects that 
all children love. The interest the children will 
take, and the rapidity with which the box will 
be filled with treasures they bring in, will be 
surprising. Let the box stand where the chil- 
dren can easily handle and examine the con- 
tents. Allow the children who have finished 
their work to go to the box, and enjoy and study 
the treasures in it. The box will give them a 
great deal of pleasure. 


A Device for Filing School 

Material 

By Janet Jupe 
SCHOOL materials can be easily found if 
they are kept in a file. Go to a dry-goods 
store and obtain ten pasteboard boxes, about 
ten by sixteen inches in size. On the outside 
of each, place a label with the name of a month 
in the school year. Use an extra box for mis- 
cellaneous things. In each box place material 
that can be classified in that month—reading, 
geography, arithmetic, ideas for borders, cal- 
endars, window decorations, and the like. In- 
side the lid paste a piece of paper containing a 
list of the contents of the box. School material 
kept in this way always looks neat, and you can 
find what you want for each month without 
having to search through all your material to 


find what you want. 











An Idea for the Bulletin Board 


By Christine Freeland Morris 

T ONE end of our blackboard we have a 
bulletin board. I decorate it with col- 
ored chalk, using an appropriate design for 
each month. On one part of the bulletin board 
I have written: “A Thought for the Day,” in 
colored chalk. Under this, I write some quota- 
tion. My pupils are always anxious to read 
the thought for the day when they arrive at 
school each morning. One of them suggested 
that the pupils make little books in art class, 
so that they could keep the quotations. They 

did so, and enjoyed the work. 


Something to Do 
By Grace L, Fahlgren 
HAVE a box in which I keep all kinds of 
things for the children to do when their 
work is finished. In this box we have puzzle 
maps ready to be put together, cards on which 
are written things to draw and color, cards 
telling where to find interesting stories to read; 
and pictures of things to model from clay. 


Sand-Table Suggestions 


By Rebecca Rice 

ANY classrooms are not supplied with 
M fava tables, but this is no reason why 
miniature scenes cannot be worked out without 
them. We used our wide window sills for this 
purpose. I| have also used a large sheet of 
wrapping paper for a foundation, pasting to 
the paper the articles I put upon it. 

Orange crates may be successfully used for 
miniature rooms. Sometimes I have pulled 
pieces of moss from rocks and rotted trees, and 
used them for grass on a sand table. Coconut 
shelis cut in halves make excellent African 
houses. Soap icebergs are effective when they 
are arranged on a sea made of window glass 
over blue paper. Bits of pine make realistic 
trees when mounted in spools buried in the 
sand. 


Health Inspection 
By Denver F. Danner 

N OUR rural school, “Health Inspection” 
| a part of the daily program. Every 
morning, inspectors are appointed from each 
row. Their duty is to examine the pupils to see 
that their teeth, hands, face, finger nails, and 
shoes are clean, and that their hair is combed. 
An “Inspector of Inspectors’ examines the in- 
spectors in the same way. If a pupil passes 
all points of the inspection, a star is placed 
opposite his name on a large wall chart. This 
chart, which is prepared by the teacher and 
older pupils, has pictures which are illustra- 
tive of the points of the inspection. 

All the pupils in the room are interested in 
this work, and it helps to develop in them hab- 
its of personal neatness. The teacher is reg- 
ularly inspected with the others, and must 


come up to the same standards that have been 
set for the pupils. 

New inspectors are appointed for each day, 
and the children are anxious for the privilege 
of being “Inspector.” 
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Poetry in the Primary Grades 
By Lillian M. Cain 

AN children of the primary grades be taught 

to enjoy and appreciate poetry? Most as- 
suredly they can. At the end of the last school 
term a group of twenty-four girls and boys in 
the primary grades knew and enjoyed thirty- 
two poems. Among them were a number by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Others were poems 
found in readers and in school magazines. Some 
poems were too long to be memorized in full, so 
two or three stanzas only were memorized. 

No time was taken from the regular school 
work to learn the poems, but a little time was 
given in the opening-exercise period each day. 
Often the children would ask to hear a poem 
instead of a story for the story hour. 


To Teach “It Is I” 


By Frances Hope Jefferson 

NE pupil stands with his face to the wall. 
O The teacher points to another pupil, who 
goes up to the one with his face hidden and 
touches him. The first pupil then says, “Who 
is it?” The other, disguising his voice, replies, 

“It is 1.” The first pupil guesses who it is. 
While one pupil is absent from the room, some- 
thing is placed out of order. A book may be 
laid on the floor, for instance. The absent pupil 
enters and tries to find what is out of order. 
Having discovered it, he then tries to find out 
who did it, asking, “John, was it you?” to which 
he replies, “No, it was not I,” or “Yes, it was I.” 


A Circus Project 
By Mayme L. Alder 

HE children in my room brought wood for 

manual training from home. They brought 
apple boxes and small boards. We had two cop- 
ing saws that belonged to the school, and the 
boys had to take turns using them. One boy be- 
came so interested in the work that he brought 
his own saw. Six other boys then brought saws. 
Hammers, nails, and a vise were brought, so there 
were plenty of tools for the boys to use. While 
one group was doing class work, the other group 
was allowed to go outside to saw and hammer. 

Some of the children made furniture for a doll 
house, but most of them took patterns from our 
pattern box and made birds, squirrels, and so on, 
and painted them in bright colors. 

After the collection had grown large, the 
children were asked what could be done with the 
items in it. Someone suggested a circus. This 
met with the approval of the class, and they be- 
came very much interested in planning it. Saw- 
dust was put on a large round table and the top 
and sides of the circus tent were made of wrap- 
ping paper. The girls traced animals on the 
sides and painted them. 

A language-reading period was used to make 
the rhyme for the poster: 

Come to see the circus— 
The animals on parade; 
We will give you an animal cracker 
And a glass of lemonade. 
The fifth grade made the lemonade and served 
it, and the first grade furnished the crackers. 
The admission was five cents, and the money 
earned was given to the community chest. 
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Our Reading Corner 
By Bessie D. Dryer 

BUILD up an interest in reading, mak 
an activity program the basis for the work 
Secure a large number of miscellaneous story. 
books, of vocabulary suitable to the grade an) 
delightfully illustrated. Prepare a reading cor. 
ner in the following way. Have the childrey 
bring egg crates (they are preferable to orang 
crates, because they have fewer cracks and ar 
smoother), and out of them make a little book. 
case. Paint the crates inside and out with th, 
desired color of varnish paint. Pile the boxes 
one on top of the other, as a sectional bookcase 
is built, or set them upright and use them {or 
corner bookcases. Two boxes may be turned ove 
and used as benches. They may be upholstered 
if desired. If chairs are preferred instead of 
benches, they may be made in this way: Knock 
out the top end of the crate. With a coping saw, 
saw the side piece of the crate from the top dows 
to the partition, into the shape of an arm. The 

partition, of course, becomes the seat. 
The reading corner will be very attractive, and 
best of all, the children may do every bit of the 

work themselves, 


A Number Device 
By Ada V. Werner 

HEN you are ready to teach the reading 

and writing of numbers in the thousands, 
try the following device. Draw on the black 
board a column of license plates, making then 
the correct size and using the colors of you 
state for that year. Also include any letters 
that are used and the year. On the plates write 
four-figure numbers, as: 3017, 7850, and so on 
The children will be immediately attracted \y 
them and very eager to read them. Drills ani 
tests may be worked out with the license plates 
For seat work, the children can draw plates an! 
write numbers, later exchanging papers ani 
reading them. 


A Reading Project 
By Iola Marquart 
HE children in my room formed a reading 
club. A president and secretary, electe 
by the children, took charge of the meeting. 
which was held every two weeks. The members 
reported, either orally or in writing, on books 
that they had read. As an incentive, we made 
a cardboard house, and as each child read # 
book, he laid a brick on the house. The bricks 
were made from red construction paper outlined 
in white ink. The name of the book and the per 
son reporting on it were written on the brick. 


Nature Study and Silent Reading 


By Ella B. Johnson 

LL the articles on nature study that I fi 
A in my different educational magazines | 
cut out. Each one I mount separately on manils 
tag board. On the back of each I write fi" 
thought questions. I use these for silent reading 
in my third and fourth grades, The children 


not tire so quickly of nature study taught in th 


way, and they enjoy it very much. 
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The Special Vocabulary 
of History 
Continued from page 48) 
keep in mind the necessity of choos- 
ing words which children can un- 
derstand, and that their message 
should be conveyed in such words. | 

Dr. Ayer, in her study of chil-| 
dren’s difficulties in history, con- 
cluded that the chief difficulty lies 
not in the length of sentences, nor 
in the length of the words compos- 
ing the sentences, but in the use of 
abstract terms which the children’s 
experiences have not prepared them 
to understand. As has been shown 
above, certain abstract terms are 
not necessary and may be avoided. 
(thers, however, are necessary and 
must be taught. 

The teacher, therefore, will ap- 
proach the problem of vocabulary 
difficulties by preparing a list of . i 
minimal-essential terms, or she may 
choose one which has already been 
prepared. 





THE TEACHING OF ESSENTIAL TERMS 


Even these minimal-essential 
terms will again divide themselves 
into classes. Some of them the child 
can understand from the context, as, 
for example, ‘““walk the plank,” “Hon- 
est Abe,” “age of electricity.” This 
cass of words the teacher may mark 
with a check in her list. 


text but not with great exactness. 
Examples are such terms as “aide,” | 
“admiral,” “assassination.” A sen- 
tence or two of explanation given by 
the teacher after the reading has 


. > 2 ° 
al mee ae WhenYou are Sick orlnjured ? ; : 


this case. 
cated on the list by a cross, or some 
other mark. 

There is still left a short list of . 7 . 
terms whose meaning usually re-|One in Every Five Teachers Will Lose 


mains vague to the children, even . 
after they have done much reading. Salary This Year 
It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every 


These terms are chiefly abstract, 
and concern themselves with mat-| year one out of five teachers suffers enforced idleness 
loss of salary through Sickness, Accident, or 


when the loss comes. 


ters which so far have remained | and 
outside the children’s experiences. bomen 
Examples are “government,” Bl 


oa B- > ; That is the chance you must take. There is no way 
if,” “administration.” Here will be 


found agp ypgest oe : you can avoid that risk—the chance of being one in five. 
ee ee ee You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why 
may be satel “4 the list mn indi- | take the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, 
cat thei a a Peete . | or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of en- 
2 Sper’ special importance. They | forced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready to help 
will require specific teaching before 


; , ; | bear that burden? 
any reading on the subject begins. , 


The studies referred to above What the TT. C. U. Will Do for You 


show that children’s chief difficulties 
a with abstract terms. Such ab- The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organi- 
‘tractions grew up in the beginning | vation of teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less 
out of a number of concrete experi- | than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when you 
ences. This experiencing was the | are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally in- 
only possible way by which the|jured. It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
lerms came to possess meaning. Above the coupon on the right is given a brief schedule of 
Therefore, in remedying this lack | T. C. U. Benefits. 
of understanding of abstractions, | Every Teacher, and particularly every new Teacher, owes 
the point of attack is the children’s | it to herself or himself to become a member of the T. C. U. 
‘tperiential background. Since | and share in its benefits. 
— are few cases in which such a! . 
“ckground already exists for this Send Your Name—No Obligation 
ost important list of terms, the | 
‘eacher’s first task in teaching a T. C. U. protection is for teachers and is low in cost. It 
new term is to supply the necessary is yours if you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when 
experiences. She must “set the | the time of need comes—unless you accept now. . 
Stage” or “condition the response” | Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you 
80 that the children may live through | full particulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it 


* situation out of which under- — 
‘tanding of the new word arises. TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
(Continued on page 71) 814 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


ee 
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‘WhoWil Pay the Doctor. 
theNurse.and the Board Bill, | = 


HIS is the question you must decide, and you are deciding 
it right now—whether you will continue to carry the risk 
een finished will probably suffice in | Of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether 
Such terms may be indi-| you will let the T. C. U. assume the risk and share the burden 





SAFE! 


Under the T. C. U. Policies paying larger benefits are 
Umbrella also issued. 
| FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
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These Teachers 
KNOW! 


T. C. U. Paid Both Bills 


How I could have done without 
my =» G& & help 1 can't see, 
Two doctors’ bills within four 
weeks would have been a seri- 
ous financial strain. T. C. U,. 
paid both.—Sally Wood, Texaa 
Presbyterian College, Milford, 
Texas. 


A Delightful Christmas 
Present 
Your letter with the enclosed 
check came as a delightful pres- 
ent, just as | was feeling in the 
depths hospital, 
nurse, and surgeon bills, to say 
; nothing of a substitute earning 
my school money. Words are 
wholly insufficient to 
my appreciation. 
' nedy, Brookfield, 


because of 


express 
Anna Ii. Ken- 
Maas. 


Indispensable 
I never realized the need of T. 
C. U. protection until my auto 
accident. 1 would not be with- 
out it.—Supt. R. W. Kraushaar, 
Mobridge, S. D 


“My Best Friend” 
When crossing the street, I was 
struck by a speeding automo- 
bile, causing a fractured skull, 
dislocated rib, wrist and ankle, 
also several cuts and bruises. 
But I was a T. C. U. patient, 
and had the best of everything 
in the finest hospital in the city. 
Always, in moments of con- 
I thought of the T. 


4 


sciousness, 


my true, reliable friend 

money to help pay 

nurses and doctors to save my 
life. I believe the T. » * 


saved my reason, my intelleci, 
my sanity.—Rebecca Sparkman, 
505 Wilson Blvd. N., Nashville, 
Tenn, 











All These Benefits 
Are Yours 


$50 a Month (and up) when you 
are totally disabled by 
or confining sickness. 


$11.67 a Week (and up) when you 
are quarantined and your 
has stopped. 


accident 


salary 


$25 a Month (and up) for illness 
that does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick bene 
fits for two months when you are 
confined to an established hespi- 
tal. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you 
are totally disabled by injuries re 
ceived in an accident 
and $1,000 for accidental death in 
an automobile disaster 


$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major 
accidents, or for accidental loss of 
life. These indemnities are in 
creased 10 per cent for each con 
secutive annual renewal of the 
policy for not to exceed five years. 
Double these benefits for travel 
accidents sustained in railroad, 
street car or steamboat wreck. 


automobiie 


Operation benefits in addition to 
other benefits after your policy 
has been maintained in force for 
one year. 


To the T. C. U., 814 T. C. U. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 


fits. 


I iccibicsetihaliieaniaics 


Address 


Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no ebligation) 














SALUTATION 


again 
some 


HE Locomotive and the Steamship 
7 greet you! After an interim of 
months, the Travel Page is resumed for the re- 
mainder of the school year. On it will appear 
items of interest to teachers who are already 
planning their next vacation travels. Most sig- 
nificant of all, there will be numerous quota- 
tions from the Travel Stories submitted in our 
1929 Contest. Other teachers will tell you just 
what their impressions were of places they vis- 
ited, and give you their reactions on travel by 
rail and water, with occasional excursions by 
highway. 

REFLECTION 
The fact that stories of automobile tours were 
not the 
the number of manuscripts somewhat, but even 
so the judges had no small task. 


eligible for Contest this year reduced 
As previously 


announced, we fortunate in securing as 
judges Mr. Edward Hungerford and Mr. Ernest 
R. Clark, both long-experienced in travel and 
able critics of literary merit. Mr. Hungerford 
the winners of the “Travel at Home” 
awards, while Mr. Clark passed upon the ac- 
counts of “Travel Abroad.” They report having 
greatly enjoyed the experience. 


were 


chose 
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Travel Department 


“Travel is a part of Education ” 
FRANCIS BACON 


opinion of the judges, in fulfilling all the re- 
quirements on which a decision was _ based. 
Many other contestants, however, submitted 
stories that were excellent in certain respects, 
and it will be a pleasure for us to publish ex- 
tracts from as many of these as possible. It 
may be well to mention, parenthetically, that 
the judges had no knowledge as to the names 
and positions of Travel Contest writers until 
after the awards had been made. 


DISTRIBUTION 

The 1929 Travel Stories are descriptive of 
widely diverse and far-removed regions. It is 
evident that nowadays teachers often leave the 
beaten path to explore territory which, if not 
exactly uncharted, is certainly not on the more 
familiar travel routes. Sometimes they have 
rather thrilling experiences in out-of-the-way 
places. More often, naturally, the Travel Sto- 
ries describe scenes and happenings of a less 
novel and yet very interesting kind. Do you 
plan to visit some of the National Parks next 
summer, or Alaska, or the Caribbean, or Hawaii, 
or Europe? If so, you will want to read what 
others have to say about them—and we think 
you will be highly entertained by glimpses of 
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There are only five states of the United States 
from which no Travel Stories were sent to ys 
One came from Egypt, one from the Philippines 
and one from China. Representative as they 
are of cities, villages, and rural districts, they 
demonstrate most effectively that present-day 
transportation has brought Travel within the 
reach of any teacher who wishes to make it, j) 
Baconian phrase, “a part of Education.” 


PREDICTION 


In March we shall publish Miss Shipman’ 
Travel Nuggets of 1929,” and in April Miss 
Bowen’s “A Viking Back-Trail.” These two 
first-prize-winning stories will be attractively 
illustrated. Other pictures, of interest from 
both geography and travel standpoints, will ap- 
pear in our Rotogravure Section during the 
spring months. In March European countries 
will be featured, in April the United States 
(general), in May American National Parks, 
and in June historic and scenic New England. 
(This year the three hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
will be celebrated.) We would call attention, 
also, to the four pages of pictures on Canada 
in the February Rotogravure, and to “Island 


oer 








The list of awards is given on this page. The China, the Philippines, and Palestine, even if Stepping-Stones of the Atlantic,” in the present 
writers named were most successful, in the your journeying must be done nearer home. issue. 
> eS —— SRS — - 7 ™ 
Travel at Home Y Travel Abroad 
(United States and Canada’ 
fst Prize DorotHy MippLenrook SHIPMAN, Librarian and Teacher of Library Ist Prize GENEVIEVE BOWEN, Teacher in Smith College Day School, 
Methods, Schools of Manistique, Michigan: “Travel Nuggets of Northampton, Massachusetts: “A Viking Back-Trail.” 
1929.” 
2nd Prize ALvirA CooLipce Cox, Teacher in East High School, Salt Lake 
2nd Prize EpitHh BODENHAFER, Teacher of English, High School, University City, Utah: “A Trek Through Central America.” 
City, Missouri: “Up Where the North Begins.” 
: r 3rd Prize BERNICE KNOWLES, Teacher in the Khayatt School for Girls, Assiut, 
8rd Prize GERTRUDE CHANDLER WARNER, First Grade Teacher, Israel Putnam Egypt: “Etchings of Palestine To-day.” 
School, Putnam, Connecticut: “Traveling with a Purpose.” 
; : . 4th Prize Watvo SOMMERLATTE, Teacher i » Pri Se Lingnan 
sth Prize Lou Myrtis VininG, Teacher of A-5 Grade, Alexander School, Be ee See ee ee eee ae 
. os seen, . Pm niversity, Canton, China: My Vacation with the Chinese. 
Shreveport, Louisiana: Texas to Tower Tops. 
5th Prize EtizaBperH SMITH DENEHIE, Teacher English, Wiley High 5th Prize KATHARINE PRENDERGAST, Principal of the Adams and Davs 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana: “Day by Day in New York and Be- Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota: “Days in Mindanao. 
yond.” ; 
6th Prizes Auice Harticu, Assistant to Principal, Public School 24, Brookly:, 
Gth Prizes HAROLD R. MANAKEE, Teacher of Geography, History, and Science, New York: “The Other Side.” 
Public School 13, Baltimore: “There Was So Little Time.” : ‘ 
Mary ANNA BYERLEY, Teacher of English, Central Senior High 
ALICE CLARK GILMORE, Teacher of Geography, Junior High School, School, South Bend, Indiana: “The Trident of Neptune.” 
Westboro, Massachusetts: ‘Seeing America Second.” 
o a oe : ” . , 7th Prizes MINNIE E. D. Marsu, Substitute Teacher, Claremont, Los Angeles 
7th Prizes MYRTLE LEE CAUDILL, Teacher in Bailey School, Bailey, North County, California: “The Glory That Is Greece.” 
Carolina: “Across Tobaecco’s Dominion. 
CHARLOTTE R. SECRETAN, Teacher in Secretan School, District 59, ser v. Worvonp, County Superintendent of Schools, Laurem 
Peoria County, Illinois: “A Summer Cruise on the Great Lakes.” South Carolina: The ‘Heavenly Journey. 
ELIZABETH GRAUERHOLZ, Fourth Grade Teacher, Woodrow Wilson MaRION MILLER, Teacher in the New York Institute for the Educ 
School, Manhattan, Kansas: “Vacation Days on the Great tion of the Blind, New York City: “My Human-Interest Trip. 
Lakes.” High 
HELEN MEHARD DAVIDSON, Teacher of History, Peabody 
MARCELLA GoscH, Teacher of English, High School, Waldorf, School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: “Leaves from a Europea? 
Minnesota: “A Summer of Worth-while Thrills.” Diary.” 
Bess ELEANOR ARTHAUD, Teacher of Geography and Arithmetic, JANE G. HALL, Principal of Vinland Grammar School, Kerma® 
Iowa School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa: “Westward, Ho!” + California: “South America and the Panama Canal.” 
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< 
for WINTER! 


Children at school need to be 
kept well nourished. They need 
health protection against the 


trying winter season. Build 
them up with easy-to-take— 
emulsified cod-liver oil. 


Children and grownups too 
have a fondness for emulsified 
cod-liver oil. They like 
it best the tasty way— like 
cream. The winter food- 
tonic for millions— 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


Cod-liver Oil Easy to Digest 





“Story of Bill the Bold,” richly ill- 
ustrated, supplied free to Primary 
Classes. State how many. 

















Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J 29-85 
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GENUINE Model 3 


OM .N 


LOWEST PRICE EVER OFFERED 


2ON 


pee Pre ae 
* 


ERE’S your 
00 aA chance toown 
j WL that brand new Genuine 


Model 3 Corona you've 
wanted—on the easiest 
terms ever offered —at 
LOWEST PRICE ever offered! 
Complete in every detail; back 

acer, etc., MANUFACTUR- 

R’S GUARANTEE. Recog- 
nized the world over as the finest, strongest, 
sturdiest, portable built. Only a limited number 
of these splendid machines available. To get 
one, you must act now! 


Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this personal writ! portable 
pay can give you! Use it 10 days frest how 
easy It is to run and the splendidly typed letters it 
turns out. Ideal for the office desk, home, traveling. 
compact, light, convenient. | Bon’t send out let- 

, . in poor hand whea you can 
have til Carona at such a | leo er on quan easy 
an } oy fiese oe new machines right 


Carrying Case Included 
__ Special Xmas Package 


- carrying case, oiler, instructions free on 

er. Send no money—just the coupon. Without 

by or red tape we will send you the Corona. Tey i 
days. If you decide to keep it, send us onl o 


er may never be 


BALANCE 
EASY 


TERMS 
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= 
= 
















Hot month until our cpecial | prion of $39. 
MONEY SAVED 
By Using This Coupon 
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The Special Vocabulary 
of History 


(Continued from page 69) 


This may be done by the use of a 


concrete case for them to solve. By 
this procedure, the children, when 
they first hear the new term, im- 
mediately associate it in their minds 
with a definite meaning. The vague- 
ness and haziness with which it 
would otherwise have been asso- 
ciated are thus prevented. 

After this developmental introduc- 
tion, the children state clearly and 
definitely in their own words what 
the new term means. 

Following such an introduction as 
that described above, the teacher 
may give as examples several sen- 
tences which she has prepared, us- 
ing the new word in each one, and 
then calling attention to its mean- 
ing. Following these sentences, she 
may show a list of completion, true- 
false, or selection exercises, consist- 
ing of sentences which use the new 
term. 

If the term is one with which 
special difficulty is usually encoun- 
tered, a flash card, bearing on one 
side the term itself, and on the other 
side the simplified definition used in 
the naming of the concept, may be 
used frequently for review. 


SUM MARY 


First, it is necessary that teachers 
realize what a formidable bar to 
learning may be presented by the 
special vocabulary of a _ subject. 
Then they must find some way to 
distinguish between those vocabu- 
lary difficulties which can be avoided, 
and those which constitute the min- 
imal-essential terms. 

Then the teachers mark the words 
in the list tentatively as: (1) those 
whose meaning can be gained from 
the context, (2) those for which a 
sentence or two of explanation will 
suffice, and (3) those which necessi- 
tate direct teaching. 

After having built up the list of 
terms and broken it into learnable 
groups, there remains only to de- 
velop an efficient technique for 
teaching the meanings. Some proce- 
dures which experience has proved 
successful have been suggested in 
the foregoing. The time consumed 
and the extra work involved will be 
more than compensated for by the 
children’s increased mastery of the 
basic concepts. 


Epitor1AL Note: A third article by Miss 
Kelty will appear in a later issue, 





The New Game of 
Cross Ball 


(Continued from page 60) 
second half inning wins the game. 
Should a ball go out of a court or 
courts, the fielder gets it and gives 
it to the player whose turn it is to 
throw. Should a player step out of 
his court, a guard catch a ball, or 
a fielder delay the game, it is a foul. 
One foul scores a point for the other 


team. 
———_—_.——_— 


A pessimist is one who sees dis- 
aster in every opportunity. An op- 
timist is one who sees opportunity in 
every disaster.—John D. Rocke- 
feller. 
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OPPORTUNITIES for TEACHERS! 














A Summers Adventure 


Affording You Money 
and Cjood Times! 


~~——_~ 
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OULDNT you like to plan now to make the 


most of the vacation months which will scon 


Here is the 
Way to a 
New and 


Creater 
Opportunity 


be gloriously yours? As hundreds have done in pas! 
summers you can make your summer ideal by travel- 
ing in one of our educational groups. Youll have a 


good time and make money, too! 


Teaching Experience is All You Need! 


Your teaching experience is all the preparation you 





LAMA 
need before joining us as we will carefully instruct you 
in applying that knowledge | kN if 
in applying that knowledge in our work. INo matter i 

your teaching experience is limited, we will have a 


place for you this summer where you can have: 


1. Added Income 


2. Travel Experiences 


3. Permanent Place in Business 





We help you in every way: (a) careful training; (b) 
guaranleed income at start; (c) railroad fare paid; (d) 
constant personal help after beginning. Agreeable 


associates, too, 


You Can Gain a Position in Business 


With us your summer can be made the happiest and 
most profitable you ve ever known. Many of our people 
voluntarily tell us this. The chances are youll like the 
new position so well youll gladly slay with us permanently 
— if you do, youll have an opportunity to edvance to 
an attractive supervisory position of permanence and 


excellent income. 


During the past twenty years hundreds of teachers with 
no more experience or betier equipment than yoursel| 
have come with us and “made good. Some are earning 
$400 per month—some as much as $500. I 
they have done it, you can do it, too! To receive 


our attractive offer, fill in and mail the coupon below 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
Weedon Building, Cleveland, Ohio 



























yO 
\ THE 
wh S. L. WEEDON 
COMPANY 
ppv 2036 E. 89th St., Dept. 1-N 
. Cleveland, Ob 
oY velan 10 
jv I'd like to travel this summer and moke 
cO $1000, too. Without obligation tell me how to doit 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 








below as to 


Pane se AND MYTHS 


@ro~ 
“4 o2coee 


2 Littie Plant People—Il 
30 Story of « Sunbeam 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


36 Little Red 


38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


e 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
135 Little People of the Hills 


rt th ed AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Boyhood of Washington 


ob4 Beyhood of Lincoln 
LITERATURE 


wes 
Sa-i-13 POHL SS 
SAQGeS BStiCz-'ie 


te 


ts 
zs 
— 


4 
to 


naryes AND INDUSTRY 


— 


migvony AND BIOGRAPHY 


NATURE ARD INDUSTRY 
7 % Story of Coal 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books pub- 


lished. 


It contains more than 300 titles including many of the standard and 


accepted classics and a large number of books specially prepared by competent 


writers for use as sup 
Myths, Nature, Industr 


ORDER BY 
NUMBER 


plementary readers. 
y, Biography, History, 


The subjects include Fables and 
Geography, Literature, etc. 


’ Price, in Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy, Prepaid ) 
(8 Cents Per Copy, NOT Prepaid, on Orders for 25 or More Copies) 


Complete Graded List of Titles 


NOTE The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of 


the titles being equally as well 


the fiith and higher grades 


suited to any of the higher grad 


FIRST 


Fairy Stories of the Moon 
Eleven Fables from sop 
More Fables from Alsop 
Indian Myths 

Nursery Tales 

Primer from Fableland 
Fables and Tales from Africa 


URE 
1 Little Plant People—I 


the one to which assigned 
of the titles in the second, 


suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true 


third, and fourth grades and those 


are, for the m equally 


YEAR* 


31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 

HISTORY 

32 Vatriotic 

-STERATURE 

Mother Goose Reader 

8 First Term Primer 

Rhyme and Jingle Reader 

for Beginners 

245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 

Other Old-Time Stories 


st part, 


Stories 








SECOND 


The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
Stories from Grimm 

Riding Hood 


Jack and the Beanstalk 


Little Workers 


Stories) 


(Animal 


(Dry Air and Dry Soil 
Plants) 


Story of the Mayflower 


9 A Queer Little Eskimo 
4 Animal Stories 


YEAR* 


152 Child's Garden of Verses 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for 
Little Children 


20 Story of the Christ Child 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
368 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter [Play 
269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation {Life Reader 
200 Fuzz in Japan-A hild 
300 Four Little Bushy- ‘Tails 
401 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
4202 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 
203 The Rainbow Fairy 
208 Story of Peter Rabbit 





17 More Stories of the Three 
Bears 

318 More Stories of the Three 
l’igs 


2230 Ten Little Indians 





Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


THIRD 


ye AND MYTHS | 


Fuse in Boots and Cinderella 
Greek Myths 

Nature Myths 

Reynard the Fox ries 
Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 
Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

Sun Myths 

Norse Legends, I 

Norse Legends, II 

Legends of the Rbineland 
Siegfried The Lorelei, 
Other Rhine Legends 
The Snow Man, The Littie 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 
East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon, and Other 
Stories 


Bird Stories from the Poets 
Buds, Stems and Fruits 
Story of 

Story of Gloss 

Story of a Little Waterdrop 
Aunt Martha's Corner Cup 
‘ Story of ‘Tea 
and the Teacup 

Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—II Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

Aunt Martha's Corner Cup 
board Story of Rice, 
Currants, Honey 

Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 


Story of Washington 
Story of Longfellow 
Story of the Piigrims 


Famous Farly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 

Story of Columbus 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Louisa M. Alcott 


335 Story of Hiawathe 


YEAR* 


50 Story of the 
"arty 

60 Children of the Northland 

64 Child Life in the Colonies 

(New Amsterdam) 

65 Child Life in the Colonies- 
I (Pennsylvania) 

66 Child Life in the Colonies— 
III (Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution— 
I (Ethan Allen and the 
Green Mountain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution—Il 
(Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution 

I( Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

132 Story of Benjamin Frankhn 

164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 

165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 


Sis 
166 Louise ‘on the Rhine and in 
Iler New Home 
NOTE: Nos. 164, 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ by Jane Andrews 
67 Famous Artists—1—(Landseer 
and Bonheur) 


LITERATURE 


35 Little = Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice and 


P 
67 The 


Boston Tea 


165, 166 are 


Story of Robinson 
Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha 


for 3rd, 4th and Sth 
Grades) —Longfellow 

227 Our Animal ‘riends and 
How to Treat Them 

233 Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book I-—Primary 

21 The Adventures of the Rab- 
bity ns Stories 

322 The Wise Frog and Other 


FOURTH YEAR* 


Story of Wheat 

Story of Cotton (People 

Conquests of Little Plant 

Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 

Stories of the Stars 

Eyes and No Eyes and The 
hree Ciants 


Story of Lincoln 


79 A Little New England Viking 

81 Story of De Soto 

82 Story of Daniel Boone 

83 Story of Printing 

84 Story of David Crockett 

85 Story of Patrick Henry 

86 American Inventors—I ( Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 

87 American Inventors— 
II (Morse and Edison) 





56 Indian Children_ Tales 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 


88 American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 


348 Makers 
LITERATURE 
90 Fifteen 


3 
1 
1 Tolmi of the 
2 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


Story of Eugene Field 


78 Story of Lexington, Concord 


and Bunker Hill 


182 Story of Joan of Arc 
207 Famous Artists — II - 


(Reynolds and_ Murillo) 
F. nm = Artists—III-— (Millet) 


Longfellow—( Village Black 
smith, Children's 
and others) 


Stories from Old Testament 
Water Babies \Abewges? 
Treetop 


of European History 
Selections from 
Hlour, 


Japanese Myths and Legends 








Tara of the Tents 

Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems 
and Stories (Any Grade) 
Bolo the Cave Boy 

Kwasa the (Cliff Dweller 
Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
Hansel and  Grettel, and 
Pretty Goldilocks 
Story-Lessons in 
Manners 

Legends from Many Lands 
The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories {land 
Kar! and Katherine in Hol 
Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
Chang Fu Chen; a Little 
Chinese Girl 


Everyday 








DOUBLE NUMBER 


of the Instructor Literature Series “°%jr«ic« 


PRICE—In Strong Paper Covers 


15 Cents Per Copy, Prepaid 


12 Cents Per Copy, NOT Prepaid 
on Orders for 25 or More Copies 


t#” ORDER BY NUMBER 


401 Adventures’ of 
chio—Collodi 

102 Ivanhoe (Cond, from 
Scott) (8th grade) 

403 Harmful and Helpful In 
sects (6th grade) 

404 The Nurnberg Stove—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 


Pinoc- 
(4th gr.) 


405 Story of Roosevelt (6th 


grade) 

106 The Gold Bug—Poe (8th 
grade) 

407 A Dog of FPlanders—La 
Ramee (Sth grade) 





‘ 


64 OR MORE 
PAGES EACH 


Various 


s Indicated 


Health Stories and 
Rhymes (3d grade) 

Stories from Newfound 
land History (44 pag 
es)—Blackall (6th gr.) 


Speeches o Lincoln 
(8th grade) 
Little Lame Prince 


(Cond.) —Mulock (gr. 4) 
Alice in Wonderland 
Carroll (4th grade) 

The Spy (Cond, from 
Cooper) (8th gr.) 








Longfellow for Boys 
and Girls (3d _ gr.) ; 
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FIFTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


Animal Life in the Sea 
Story of Silk 
Story of Sugar 


96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- 


fee and Cocoa) 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
Snowdrops and Crocuses 


0 
: Story of King Corn 
0 


The Sky Family 
Making of the World 
Builders of the World 
Stories of Time 


or AND BIOGRAPHY 


Explorations of Northwest 


HY Story of the Cabots 
7 Stories of the Norsemen 
98 Story of 


Nathan Hale 
Story of Thomas Jefferson 


100 Story of Bryant 


Story of Robert E. Lee 


[enson 
Story of Robert Louis Stev- 
Story of Hawthorne 
Biographical Stories—Haw- 
thorne 

Story of Grant 

Story of Steam 

Story of McKinley 

Story of Dickens 

Story of the Flag 

Story of the First Crusade 
Story of Father Hennepin 
Story of La Salle [ate 
Story of Florence Nightin 
Story of Peter Cooper 








YEAR* 


Little Stories of Discovery 

Story of Shakespeare 

Four Little Discoverers in 

Panama 

Stories from Grandfather's 

Chair—Hawthorne 

When Plymouth 
‘as Youn 

Life in Colonial Days 


ERATURE 


King of the Golden River— 
Ruskin [thorne 
The Golden Touch—Haw- 
Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
llistory in Verse (Sheri- 
dan's Hide. ~ =. —~ 
Bell, ete. 
Daftydowndilly and 
Other _ Stories—llawthorne 
Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
aba 
Heroes from King Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
Jackanapes [ Ramee 
The Child of Urbino—De la 
Hleroes of Asgard—Selections 
Stories of Robin Hood 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Intermediate 
What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories 
At the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 
Macdonald 
Chinese Fables and Stories 


Colony 


~ 
: Moni the Goat Boy 


In Nature's Fairyland 





~  —R 





[Educational Publishers for 39 Years === 


231 The 


153 Prisoner of 


SIXTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of Iilinois 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

73 Four Great Musicians 

Four More Great Musicians 

Old English Heroes 

Later English Heroes 

Heroes of the Revolution 

Stories of Courage 

Lives of Webster and Clay 

Story of Napoleon 

Stories of Heroism 

Story of I 

Story of Roger Williams 

Lewis and Clark Expedition 

Story of William Tell 

Story of the Aeroplane 

Story of Belgium 

Story of Wheels 

Story of Slavery—Booher T 

Washington 

210 Story of Francesa Willard 

$26 Story of Harding 

GEOGRAPHY 

114 Great European Cities - I 
(London and Paris) 

115 Great European Cities -— II 
(Rome and Berlin) 

168 Great European Cities — III 
(St. Petersburg and Con- 
stantinople) 

246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 

247 The Chinese and Their 
Country [Canal 

5 Story of Panama and the 
# A Visit to Brazil 
325 A Visit to Hawaii 


7 

3 

AGRICULTURE 

271 Simple Lessons in 
Itusbandry —Book I, 
and Cattle) 

272 Simple Lessons in 

Ifusbandry —Book II. 

and Swine) 


7 
1 
1 
6 
6 
8 
8 
89 


a 
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Inexpensive Supplementary Reading for All Grades 


The books have 32 or more pages each, are well printed on high grade book 
paper in type suited to the age requirements and are substantially bound jp 
strong paper covers in attractive colors. 

Examine carefully the list of titles below. 
fered 


Many are illustrated. 


Note the splendid material of. 
If you have never used these books, a triai will prove their good valye. 


ORDER BY 
NUMBER 


YEAR* 





SEVENTH 


as + es RE 


The Courtship of 

Standish—Longfellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—W hittier 

The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump- 
Hawthorne 


Miles 


toe 
cum 


123 Selections from Wordsworth 


(Ode on Immortaiity, We 
Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 


etc. 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
eats 

125 The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 

147 Story of King Arthur, as 
told by Tennyson 

149 The Man Without a Coun- 
try—Hale 

192 Story of Jean Valjean 

193 Selections from the Sketch 
Book—Irving 

196 The Gray Champion—Haw- 
thorne [Selected 

13 Poems of Thomas Moore- 

14 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 

16 Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare—Part I—(Tempest, 
Merchant of Venice, Mac- 


Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 


EIGHTH 


ve RATURE 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
Burns [smith 
23 The Deserted Village—Gold- 


126 Rime of the Ancient Mar- 


. ,iner—Coleridge {Poems 
27 Gray's Elegy and Other 
29 Julius Cwsar — Selections— 

Shakespeare 
30 Henry the VIII—Selections— 
Shakespeare speare 
31 Macbeth—Selections — Shake- 
42 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto I 
43 Building of the Ship and 


ther Poems—Longfellow 


148 Horatius, Ivry, The Ar- 


mada— Macaulay 


150 Bunker Hill Address—Selec- 


tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 
Chillon and 
Other Poems—Byron 








| 235 


LIveRaTees 


Snow_ Image—Hawthorm 
Rip Van Winkk Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Holle. 
Irving 

Rab and His Friends 
Three Golden Apyples—Has. 


The Miraculous  Pitche- 
Ilawthorne 
The Minotaur—Hawthorn 
A Tale of the White ily 
and Other  Stories—Hgs 
thorne 
Bryant's Thanatopsis, a! 
Other Poems 
Ten Selections from Long. 
fellow—(Paul Revere’ 
Ride, The Skeleton , 
Armor, etc.) 
Selections from — Holme 
(The Wonderful One Hos 
Shay, Old Ironsides, ai 
Others) 
The Pied Piper of Hames 
and other poems—Brownn; 
The Great Carbuncle, ii 
Higginbotham’s Catast: 
phe, Snowflakes—Hawthorm: 
The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
The Golden  Fileece-Ha- 
thorne 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroe-l 
(Story of Perseus) 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-Il, 
(Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson's Poems-Sel, 
A Child's Dream of a Str 
and Other Stories—Dicke 
Responsive Bible Reading 
Pilgrim's Progress (Abr) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift Stories—Benjams 
Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell (Cont 
from_ Dickens) | thorne 
The Dragon's Teeth-Har 
The Gentle Boy—Hawthorm 
Circe’s Palace—Hawthore 


EAR* 


Poems _ Worth  Kanowing- 
Book I1]1-Grammar 

Lamb's Adventures of Ur 
ses—Part 

Lamb's heventene of Us 
ses—Part 


densed ) —Church 
Story of Language and ut 
Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
Story of “Tue Talisma’ 
(Cond. from Scott) 
The Last of the Mobic 
(Cond, from Cooper) 
Oliver | Twist (Condens! 
from Dickens) 
Selected Tales of a Wo 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (( 
densed from Stowe) 
Story of David Copperieé 
(Condensed from Dickes# 
The Chariot Race—Wals 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenis 
Lamb’s Tales from _ Stale 
speare — Part I] — (Hamiet 
Midsummer Night's Drew 


Mars and Its Mysterie 
The True Story of the Me 
in the Moon 


YEAR* 


154 


155 
156 


158 
169 


* See note in regard to grading 


Scott's Lady of the Laie 
Canto I [Lovet 
Rheecus and Other Poe 
Edgar Allan Poe—Biogra~! 
and Selected Poems 

Washington’s Farewell 4 
dresses and First Insugu 
Abram Joseph Ryan—Bist 
raphy and Se ected Poe 


5 Life of Samuel Jobs 


Macaulay pe 
Sir Roser de Coverley 
pers—Addison ; 
Poems _ Worth Knowins 
Book IV—Advanced 
Lay of the Last Mins 
Introduction and © 
—Scott : 
Landing of the Pilg 
(Oration) —We ebster ~ 
Wee Willie Winkie-Kip 
Howe's — Bete 
thorne 


at beginning of list. 
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Snow Modeling 


(Continued from page 49) 


just as a sculptor cuts away stone 
or marble. During the modeling, 
snow may be added wherever it is 
needed. 

When the model is finished, it may 
be sprinkled with water, for freez- 
ing helps to keep it longer in good 
condition. 

In the third method, there is an 
opportunity to secure real sculptural 
effects. The bobcat shown in one of 
the pictures was done by this 
method. Originality is shown in the 
design of the mound on which the 
figure stands. 


THE MODELING CONTEST 


In Duluth, there is a Winter 
Sports Club whose aim is to promote 
winter sports in the city. Through 
the kindness of this club, a snow- 
modeling contest is made possible, 
which Duluth school children from 
the fourth grade through high school 
may enter. The contest is super- 
vised by the Art Department of the 
public schools, and cash prizes 
amounting to one hundred dollars 
are given by the club. 

Early in February, mimeographed 
copies of rules of the contest are 
sent to all special art teachers and 
teachers of grades 4, 5, and 6. 

The pupils collect and mount ani- 
mal pictures. They also make clay 
models of animals and display them 
on tables placed below the mounted 
pictures. 

Then the snow modeling begins. 
When a model is completed, the 
name and address of the sculptor 
are reported to the Art Department. 
A list of all such models is kept, and 
each model is observed as soon as 
possible by one of the art super- 
visors. It is absolutely necessary 
that a kodak picture of every model 
be taken. In case a model is ruined 
by a sudden thaw before it can be 
observed, the picture is referred 
to in the final judging. 

Frequently, the supervisor gives 

suggestions to the young sculptors 
concerning the proportions of their 
models. If a horse’s neck is too 
short, she points out the change to 
be made. If an elephant’s body 
shows too plainly the form of the 
barrel inside of it, she advises that 
more snow be put on the framework. 
In this way, models are made ready 
for inspection by the judges. 
The work is heavy and hard, and 
it is generally the boys who partici- 
pate in it, although there has been 
one girl each year to enter our 
snow-modeling contest. 

During the contest, local news- 
papers give much publicity to the 
activity. Then, after the prizes 
have been awarded, pictures of the 
models are printed in the papers, 
together with a list of the names of 
all the sculptors. 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. Solicit the help of citizens by 
arranging with them to have the 
Pupils model objects on their lawns. 
These models may be entered in the 
contest. The pupils should be given 
& bowl of hot soup if they are doing 
the work on a very cold day, and, if 
the householder wishes, he may pay 
for the modeling. 
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2. Encourage pupils who bring 
their lunch to school to work to- 
gether on some big object or group 
of objects in the school yard. 

3. Conduct a contest for speedy 
modeling on some cold Saturday 
when the models are well under way. 
This may be done in an open square 
where water is available. Only 
those who have a model for the big 
contest should be allowed to enter 
the “speedy” one. 

4. Collect all clippings and pic- 
tures of snow modeling that were 
published in the newspapers. Make 
charts of them to display at state 
and county fairs. 


CONCLUSION 


Snow modeling contributes to the 
worthy use of leisure time. It helps 
those who conduct it to discover tal- 
ented pupils and to encourage their 
artistic ambitions. If prizes are 
offered for good models, it gives 
the pupils a chance to earn money 
for a much-needed pair of shoes, or 
for other articles of clothing. In 
the “thank-you” letter which each 
participant sends to the chairman of 
the Winter Sports Club of Duluth, 
it is frequently mentioned that the 
prize money is spent in this way. 





The Relation of Geog- 
raphy to Other Subjects 


(Continued from page 44) 


are the most intimately related in 
content of all the curriculum sub- 
jects. A pupil must have at least 
enough knowledge of the physical 
elements to explain how they in- 
fluence or are responsible for man’s 
developments and achievements. 

Ocean currents and _ prevailing 
winds have determined the courses 
taken by explorers. Flyers rely en- 
tirely on weather predictions to start 
their oceanic trips. It is said that 
Colonel Lindbergh spent weeks 
studying charts and maps and in- 
struments before he made his 
famous flight. 

Nations differ in their customs 
and habits not only as a result of 
different historic antecedents, but 
also because of differences in cli- 
mate, soil, topography, and material 
resources. Wars often arise as a re- 
sult of antagonistic viewpoints which 
have developed out of different en- 
vironments. In the United States, 
the Civil War resulted from a dis- 
agreement between the North and 
South on the slavery question, largely 
because of a difference in soil, cli- 
mate, and topography. 

Any kind of reading, from the 
geographical viewpoint, stimulates 
the desire to travel and learn about 
interesting people and places first- 
hand. The better a pupil is versed 
in current events, or present-day con- 
ditions, and the greater historical 
background he has, the richer will 
be the fruits of his travel. 
Geography and music— 

It would be an interesting study to 
trace the emotional lives of different 
peoples as related to their folk music 
and their natural environment or 
history, or both. What part has ge- 


‘ography played in the weird Nor- 
wegian music, in the languid music | 


of the tropics, in the Irish jigs and 
sweet ballads of the Celtic bogs, or 


“Wise Protection Indeed” 





| 





The Educators 


Beneficial Association 

422 to 430 Woolworth Building 

| Lancaster, Pa. 
ORGANIZED 1910 


Sickness and Accident 
| Protection 


for TEACHERS ONLY 


ALL diseases covered. Benefits paid 
the year ‘round. Certificates non- 


cancellable. No medical examination 
when joining. Claims paid without 
affidavits. 


For nineteen years this Association 
has rendered conspicuous service to 
teachers everywhere. It is widely 
known for promptness and liberality in 
payment of claims. 








Read What Our Members 
Say About the E. B.A. 
All Over the U.S. A. 





' 


ARIZONA—It has been so satisfactory the 
way the Association has met my claims during 
my illness that I feel like going out and telling 
every teacher about it. 


CONNECTICUT—In all my dealings with you, you have 
never failed to do the honest, upright thing. 





DELAWARE—It will give me great pleasure to assure 
all Delaware teachers that the FE. B. A. keeps faith with 
its policy holders. 


GEORGIA—I certainly do appreciate your prompt at- 
tention to my claim, and also your kind consideration in 
previous payments. 


ILLINOIS—I cannot tell you how glad I am that I be- 
long to the E. B. A. The check was more than appre- 
ciated, and the promptness too. 


MAINE—It would give me great pleasure to personally 
thank you for the justice shown me in regard to my 
recent claim. As I cannot do that, I hope you will know 
that I hold the association in high regard for such a 
square deal. 


MICHIGAN—I wish to thank you for the courtesy and 
promptness which have attended my application for 
benefits. I have been paid in full for 26 weeks. 


MARYLAND—I wish to thank you for your generous 
consideration. No organization could be fairer, or 
more prompt than your own in dealing with claims. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Your prompt action, without any 
unnecessary red tape in adjusting claims, is highly 
commendable. In me you will have an ardent booster 


for the E. B. A. 


NEW JERSEY—During my thirteen years’ membership, 
I have come in contact with organizations of a similar 
nature only to find that the E. B. A. stands like the 
“Rock of Gibraltar” behind the teacher. 


NEW MEXICO—I wish to extend to you my very heart- 
felt thanks for standing by me so splendidly during my 
long illness. Iam so thankful for the checks you sent me. 


PENNSYLVANIA—I want you to know that I 
am very grateful to you for the benefits re- 
ceived and thank you again and again. I 
shall be glad to tell anyone that the E. B. A. 
is all it is represented to be. 


VIRGINIA—I want to thank you for your 
prompt and generous action in regard to my 
claim. I cannot say enough in praise of the 
E. B. A. 
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Taos Indian Pueblo 
is on the famous 


ndian- 
detour 


EYOND the train horizons of 
New Mexico are hidden prim- 
itive Mexican villages, Spanish mis- 
sions, Indian Pueblos, prehistoric 
cliff dwellings and buried cities—all 
set in the matchless scenery and 
climate of the Southern Rockies. 
Through the Indian-detour—an 
exceptional motor outing of either 
two or three days on the Santa Fe 
way to California—one may now 
explore the Spanish-Indian country 
with complete comfort. Though 
temporarily carried far from the rail- 
road, Indian-detour patrons still are 
guests of the Santa Fe andthe Harvey 
Company. Trained couriers — host- 
esses, as well as guides—ac- 
company all cars. 


Two-day Puyé Detour, $40.00 
Three-day Taos Puyé Detour,$57.50 


Rates include every expense—motor 
transportation, courier service, 
meals and hotel accommoda- 
tions with bath. 


ee eee ee ee 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines 
lwl-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Am interested in ‘‘Indian-detour” and Harveycar 


‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
Motor Cruises Off the Beaten Path. 4 
Piease send me folders and detailed information, ; 

: 

‘ 

' 

‘ 

' 





| president. 
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in the Scotch bagpipe of the High- 
landers of Scotland? 
Geography and world peace— 


| Modern inventions and discoveries 


‘are uniting nations into one big 
world family. Every day we are 


another. As we become better ac- 
quainted with other people and learn 
how and why they are different, we 
shall grow in understanding and 
friendship. Only through this un- 


treds and promote the fellowship of 
man. Geography has the greatest 
opportunity of all subjects to influ- 
ence against aggression and injustice 
and bring about world peace. 


oa 


Great Characters in 
American History 
(Continued from page $0) 

Calhoun, as Secretary of War, ad- 
vocated most salutary, humane, and 
efficient measures with respect to the 
|relations of the United States with 
the different Indian tribes. It is 
plain now that had his recommenda- 
tions in this regard been adopted, 
much of the difficulty between the 
Indians and the whites would have 
been avoided. 

In the presidential election of 1824, 
Calhoun was elected vice-president. 
He had been seriously considered 
for the presidency, and was ambi- 
tious to gain that goal. It seemed 
very likely that this ambition would 
be realized. He had many friends 
and supporters in all walks of life 
throughout the country, and his 
statesmanship and principles were 
of the highest order. 

In Calhoun’s day many people 
felt that the office of vice-president 
should be the stepping stone to the 
| presidency. Feeling himself that 
‘this should be so, and _ probably 
| would be in his case, Calhoun was 
| willing to accept the vice-presidency. 
Unfortunately, he was placed in an 
embarrassing position with respect 
‘to the two political factions whose 
/support he must have to reach the 











presidency. 
In the presidential election of 
1824, Andrew Jackson received a 


plurality of the electoral vote, which 
was: Jackson, 99; John Quincy 
Adams, 84; W. H. Crawford, 46; 
and Henry Clay, 37. Since no one 
had a majority, the election went to 
the House of Representatives. 
Adams was elected. This was due 
largely to the support of Henry 
Clay. In forming his _ cabinet, 
Adams gave Clay the position of 
Secretary of State. This made it 
appear to Jackson and his _ sup- 
porters that a bargain had been 
struck between Adams and Clay, 
and the two were severely criticized. 
Calhoun could not remain absolutely 
neutral, although he did approach 
very nearly to that condition for a 
time. He finally took Jackson’s side 
against the administration. 

In 1828, Jackson was elected pres- 
ident. Calhoun was again vice- 
It then appeared that 
he had made a wise choice in siding 
with Jackson, but the strange char- 
acter of “Old Hickory,” as Jackson 
was called, needed to be reckoned 





with. Because of an unfortunate 








finding out more truths about one | 


| 





derstanding and sympathy can we | 
hope to stamp out hereditary ha- 
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Subscribe Now and Pay Later for 


ATURE MAGAZINE 


Either Singly or in Combination with NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS and Other Magazines 


Meine p 









The stars are interesting to everyone. 


NATURE. 


Bwyrcn VAs 
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NOWING that a large number of 
teachers subscribe regularly for Ny. 
ture Magazine and find it very yal. 

able in their school work, we have secure; 
the general agency for this magazine jp 
the educational field and are offering it jp 
combination with Normal Instructor-Pyi. 
mary Plans and other magazines at very 
attractive prices. . 


Nature Magazine is published monthly 
by the American Nature Association, 
Washington, D. C., and is unquestionably 
the most beautiful, interesting and inspir. 
ing magazine of its kind. No expense js 
spared to obtain the very best materia) 
from the foremost nature writers, artists 
and photographers. 


Each issue contains 64 or more pages 
(size 9 x 12 inches), is splendidly printed 
on a good grade of paper, and profusely 
illustrated. The cover illustration is beap. 
tifully printed in colors. 


Covers the Whole Realm of Nature 


Animals, birds, fish, flowers, insects, the lands and waters of the earth, and 
the skies above, all provide an unlimited and fascinating field from which ma- 
terial for the pages of Nature Magazine is gleaned. Equipped with this maga. 
zine you will find it easy to teach your pupils about this great world of ours 
through picture and story. 


Simply and clearly each month Nature 


Magazine explains the many wonderful facts which science has discovered. There 


is a special star map in each issue. 


A nature calendar each month tells you what to look for during that month. 


These and many other features make Nature Magazine interesting to al 
lovers of nature and particularly valuable to the teacher in the classroom. 


Subscription Price $3.00 Per Year (12 Numbers) 


or in Combination With Other Magazines at 
the Special Money-Saving Prices Quoted Below 


Publishers’ Special You Save  (anadia 
NATURE MAGAZINE, 1 year ihe Sail ~ 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year $5.00 $4.20* $ .80 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year........... ines sie 4.00 3.65 35 1.00 
with Nor. Instructor-P. P., 1 yr., and Pathfinder, 1 yr... 6.00 4.95 1.05 1.0 
with American Magazine, 1 year... elascdel 5.50 5.25 .25 
with Woman’s Home Companion, 1 year 4.00 3.75 25 
with Wom. Home Comp., 1 yr., and Amer. Mag., 1 yr. 6.50 3.75 75 
with Collier’s, 1 year , ; 5.00 4.50 50 
with Collier’s, 1 year, and American Magazine, 1 year 7.50 6.50 1.00 
with Collier's, 1 yr., and Woman’s Home Comp., 1 yr. 6.00 5.50 50 
with Asia, 1 year............... saciid 7.00 6.25 75 0 
with Cosmopolitan, 1 year 6.00 5.50 50 al 
with Current History, 1 year.... 6.00 5.50 50 I 
with Delineator, 1 year................ 4.00 3.75 25 “— 
with Etude, 1 yeav...................... enestenaled . 5.00 4.00 1.00 “ 
with Good Housekeeping, 1 year. 6.00 5.75 25 zs] 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine, 1 year.................... 6.00 4.75 1.25 
with McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.. scaled 4.00 3.25 5 
with McCall’s Magazine, 1 year, and Collier's, 1 year 6.00 5.00 1.00 
with Mentor, 1 yeer......... ARE. ; ; 5.50 5.00 50 
with Mentor, 1 year, and Woman’s Home Comp., 1 year... 6.50 5.75 75 
with Modern Priscilla, 1 year NE KEL . 5.00 4.25 15 
with Mod. Priscilla, 1 yr., and Wom. Home Comp., 1 yr..... 6.00 5.25 75 
with Modern Priscilla, 1 year, and McCall's, 1 year 6.00 5.00 1.00 
with Pictorial Review, 1 year 4.00 3.25 75 
with Pictorial Review, 1 year, and McCall's, 1 year 5.00 4.25 75 


NOTE: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans may be added to any combination at $1.85, The Pathfinder at 90 cents. 


“SPECIAL OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS TO NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


If you have subscribed to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans during the present school year, you ” 


amend your order now to include Nature Magazine by remitting only $2.20 additional, or by 
ing to remit this amount on February 15, 1930. 


agree 
Use order blank below. 


---Use This Order Blank---Pay February 15th--~ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me NATURE MAGAZINE for one year. 


Place cross (x) 
In one of the 
squares at 
right to indi- 
cate your order 
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Price $3.00. 


Send me NATURE MAGAZINE for one year and NORMAL : 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS for one year at your specis] com? 


nation price of $4.20. 


Send me NATURE MAGAZINE for one year and the magazines 
which I have listed below, each for one year. 


The total of the above order is $.............. ‘ acket® 
Feb. 15, 1930]. (If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out words in bra¢ 


BD ianininantniiainairecicsentowniniin 


n 
[which I agree to pay not later tha 
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o Soothe 
Strained 
Nerves::-- 


and counteract ill effects 
caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 


science devised this most 
refreshing drink. It adds an 
unusually delicious tang 
to any flavor fruit syrup. 
You'll enjoy it. 


Horslords 
Bate 


Phosp hate 




















Free Helps 
Teach- 


for 

ers of Head 
Hygiene. 

We will send you 
coples of this new, 
amusing bouklet in 
color, th pic- 
tures, written to 


interest childrenin 
their hair and its 
care 














More important! Your hygiene teaching is use- 
less unless it can be carried out in your pupils’ 
homes, We are glad to help you in your hygiene 
work, Won't you cooperate with us by asking 
your druggist to stock Derbac so that your pup- 
ilscan getit. A 20-shampoo cake costs only 25¢ 


Derbae 


Unique Health Shampoo 


Please send us the names of your drug- 
gist and of your school when you write. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., INC. 
Dept. N-9, 334 E. 27th St., New York 














Start a SONG-O-PHONE SCHOOL BAND 
Children can ‘PLAY AT ONCE.” 
NO STUDY—NO PRACTICE 


Extensively used by Educators throughout the 
country for children’s bands. SONG-O- 
PHONES have won hearty approval, because 
of combining educational qualities with amuse- 
ment, in aecordance with most modern prin- 
ciples of teaching. 
They are practical for Kindergarten children or 
High School Boys and Girls. Will help monotones 
to sing SONG 
Simply 
be produced 


Send for catalog and make your selection of 20 
differentinstruments. 7c to $3.25 each. 


THE SONOPHONE CoO. 
348 Wythe Avenue, Dept.N, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


an $10. YEAR No Dues or 


Assessments 
N Men, Women 16 to 70 accepted 
© MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

“ Policy Pays 
foase for loss of life, hands, feet or 
beneht unusual protecting ciauses. $25 
Automovhe?® doctor and hospital bills. Covers 
accidents | Travel, Pedestrian and many common 
eluding t; Covers many common sickneases, in- 
mon ge hold, appendix operations, lobar pneu- 
Don’t delat ete, Oldest Phila. Casualty company. 
accident zo" may be next to meet sickness or 
literature, ail coupon today for free descriptive 
co 

Re YONWEALTH CASUALTY CO., 

allach Bidg., Newark, New Jersey. 


Nema 











G-O-PHONES ure easy to play. 
ming, tine orchestral effects can 








esight. 
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social situation, on which the two 
men disagreed, Calhoun lost the 
friendship of Jackson, and with it 
his last chance of attaining the presi- 
dency, for Jackson’s support was an 
absolute essential in such an impor- 
tant campaign. 

In November, 1833, Calhoun re- 
signed as vice-president to become 
a senator from South Carolina. 
Thereafter, Calhoun kept his seat in 
the Senate, with the exception of a 
short time (1844-5) when he was 
Secretary of State in Tyler’s 
Cabinet. 

Calhoun was a stanch defender 
of states’ rights and slavery. The 
encroachment of the national govern- 
ment upon the sovereignty of the 
states led him to change his early 
views concerning the powers granted 
the national government by the Con- 
stitution. He saw that unless the 
states exercised their sovereignty 
to the fullest, slavery must in time 
be abolished. This view led him to 
advocate the right of a state to nul- 
lify and void a law of Congress which 
might be determined to be injurious 
to the interests of the state. His 
advocacy of this extreme doctrine 
gained for him the name of the 
“Great Nullifier.” 

John C. Calhoun died on March 
31, 1850. Throughout his brilliant 
career his great concern had been 
the welfare of the South. He had 
bravely championed her cause at all 


times against the most overwhelm- 


ing odds. 


Planning and Planting 
for the Birds 


(Continued from page 52) 
minimum of care. Save the seeds, 
preferably in the head, to be used for 
winter bird feeding. When corn- 
shocking days come, hang up a cob 
or two of corn for the blue jay, who 
will relish them as much as the gold- 
finch does the sunflower seeds, 

There is one bird to whom we must 
especially cater, for he is not con- 
cerned with seeds, but with the 











nectar of the blossoms. He is the 
humming bird. Did you ever notice 
that, in Nature’s wild flower garden, 
those plants which attract him are 
all deep-tubed: the coral honeysuckle, 
jewel weed, Oswego tea, wild colum- 
bine, and the like? What are the 
colors of these flowers? Mostly red 
and orange. We may well believe, 
then, that these are his favorite col- 
ors. Why not plan your garden with 
similarly formed and colored flowers 
to entice him? There are so many 
from which to choose that you may 
well arrange to have a succession of 
bloom for his especial benefit. Be 
lavish with columbine, bee balm, 
nasturtiums, cannas, phlox, balsams, 
trumpet creeper, cardinal flower, sal- 
via, and gladioli. 

Let your care of the birds be an 
all-the-year-round affair. Let your 
garden be well supplied with bird 
food through all the seasons. Let it 
be a summer resort and a winter 
refuge. 

en 

“The person who goes about with 
a double-barreled purpose—to make 
a living and to do good—is bound to 
find sooner or later that other people 
will be glad to help him do it.” 
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his Summer yy 
LACIER PARK 


Here is the vacation-land of your dreams . . 

come and enjoy it this summer! Thrill to the 
high, snow-clad peaks; let the rushing moun- 
tain brooks and the scarred rocky ramparts 
tell you their first-hand story of Nature's 








wonders. Drink your fill of blue skies and great 
mountains and pine-clad hillsides; come back 
with a new perspective on text-book studies! 


Two palatial Great Northern trains serve 
you to Glacier Park and the wonderland 
of the Pacific Northwest ... the new Empire 
Builder, and the luxurious Oriental Limited. 


New, profusely illustrated literature awaits you— 
see the Great Northern agent in your own town, your 

ae so es ae 
local ticket agent, or write direct to Great Northern 
headquarters at Saint Paul. 


She New 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


The Luxurious 


ORIENTAL LIMITED 














CASH OR CREDIT 

THE OLD RELIABLE 
CREDIT 

JEWELERS 


The**Elite”’ 
solid 16k white 
gold, set with 5 Di- 
amoods. $18.75. 


New 
in 

Wrist 

Watch 


wie 


OF 


BROS. 
' 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Dept. H-954 
108 N. State St. 
& CO. fi8 Chicago, iil. 


} i 


Sparkling, blue white Diamonds set in artistically 
designed rings of solid 18-k white gold (except 


se 





Solid i4-k gold, $S 
aed up. Solid 
platinum, $25. 


No.940 
—A val- 
ve Elgin 
has nev- 
given before ina watch of 
this quality. 7-jewe!l Elgin movement. 
Non-tarnishable case, mesh bracelet, 
$27.50. $2.75 Down; $2.75 a Month. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Mone 
Back, Goods sent for your FREE 
EXAMINATION on request. 
CREDIT TERMS: 1/10th down; 
balance weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly at your convenience, 
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Give “Her” a Beautiful Diamond this Christmas! 


> 


SEND 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


,000 
Illustrations 


Man's 
No. 933 -—\1-« 
white or green 


old filled case, 


27.80. $2.75 Down; 


$2.76 a Month. 


No. 907, which is solid 14-k green gold). 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send first payment—State article 
desired—name of employer— 
kind of work you do—how 

long in position—age— 

married — where 

live—how long 


there. Strictly 
No. z 
931 tial. 
$100 
$250 : ms 
a Week 
No. 913 
$150 (Ss 
$375 
~ a Week 
ye , No. 907 
. A $100 
Sy 4 $250 gy 
*\\ a Week 
Buy : 
Now! 





WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally 
known organization, splendid training, a good financial 
return, the opportunity to travel with congenial teacher 
associates and the chance to render a real educational 


service. 


Applicants must be between 25 and 40 years of 


age with teaching experience and normal school or col- 


lege training. 


Apply immediately. 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 101, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Salary and railroad fare paid to start. 











7 1 0 @ 


Per Month 
this 

















| EACHERS! Earn 


O you know that you can earn $300 a month this 


« 
summer? 


Do you know that after you qualify, you 


have the opportunity to go ahead to a bigger position with 
more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work? 


There are a few openings in 4 national organization, in business 
twenty years, fe or teachers of personality and education who are 


Summer! inleresled this surmmer in exchanging their usual profitless leisure 

































for a vacation of business experience and growing income. 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at least two years 
of leaching experience) are desired. This posilion gives an oppor- 
tunity lo travel. to be associaled wilh congenial people, and the chance to 
make an income of from $300 to $500 a month. 
given lo all those selected, with a guaranteed income to start. Please give infor- 
mation as to age, education, experience. and time you can work this vacation. 


Address P. O. Box 1208, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 


A the yrough training is 

















Sella For 
Costs You 


YOUR PROFIT 


HOOT MON! 


Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 





Raise funds for your School, Christian SCOTMINTS CO. Inc., 
Endeavor, Sunday School or other Desk N.1.-30, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- " . 
mints. Six flavors -Peppermint, Yeast, Send packages of Scotmints (express 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and or parcel post prepaid) 
Licorice. Sell for be. Everybody has I 7 ; ¥ t rie 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. ‘eppermint cas +++++Licorice 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED Wintergreen (love Cinnamon 
We extend you 90 days’ credit, ship in Name 
any quantity and any assortment of 
flavors Street 
For For For . > 
320 Pkgs 480 Pkgs. 60 Pkgs. City State 
$16.00 $24.00 $48.00 School 
9.00 13.25 25.90 
a Church 
$ 7.00 $10.75 $22.10 
> Socie 
SCOTMINTS CO. Inc., waster sooty 
I GI: es «sc candnencosasassecnsssnibednbencen 


Desk N.1.-30. 











}cut them in very small pieces. 


| 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 56) 


Cut the bacon in small pieces. Put 
it in the top part of a double boiler 


land cook it directly over the heat 


until it is crisp. Peel the onions and 
Fry 
them in the bacon fat about ten min- 
utes. Add the flour and milk; stir. 


| Open the cans of corn and add it. 


Have water boiling in the bottom 
part of the double boiler. Peel and 
dice the potatoes and cook them in 
the boiling water. 

When the potatoes are nearly done, 


set the top part of the double boiler | 


| over them to heat its contents while 


the potatoes finish cooking. Add the 
salt and pepper. Drain off the water 
from the potatoes and add them to 
the chowder. 


| soning if needed. 








breastbone. 
with the left hand and at the same 
time pull the back end of the chicken 


back. 


SLICED BANANAS 


Twenty dishes of sliced bananas and 
milk will require 20 medium-sized ripe 
bananas, 1% quarts milk, and % cup 


‘2 


sugar. Peel the bananas and scrape 
them. Slice them into individual sauce 
dishes. Use one teaspoon of sugar and 


one-fourth cup of milk over each dish 
of bananas. 


CHICKEN Soup 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths 
cup each) 


Recipe 


1 four-pound stewing chicken 
3 quarts cold water 
2 tablespoons salt 
1% quarts milk 
4 eup flour 
A few dashes pepper 
Utensils Needed 
sharp knife 
dish pan 
six-quart saucepan and cover 
quart measure 
tablespoon 
food chopper, or a chopping bowl 
and knife 
bowl 
measuring cup 


— 


Singe the chicken. 3rush_ off 


the char. Remove the head, feet, and | 
crop. 
second joints. 


Cut off the wings, legs, and 
Remove the entrails: 
First, cut just back of the end of the 
Pull the breastvone up 


up with the right hand. This will 


break the chicken nearly apart, leav- 
ing almost all of the entrails on the 
Be careful not to break the | 
gall bladder. 


Now remove the en- 
trails from the back, saving the liver, 
heart, and gizzard. Remove the outer 
skin and fat from the gizzard. Open 
it and empty the contents. 

Wash each piece thoroughly, and 
put the pieces into a saucepan. Add 
the cold water and the salt. Put on 
the cover and cook the chicken two 
hours. When it is done, take it from 
the liquid, which should be saved. 


| Remove the skin and bones and put 
|the meat through a food chopper. 


‘GOVERNMENT CENSUS JOBS 








| The coming census tabulation will require the ap- 
| pointment of thousands of Census Clerks and File | 


| Clerks. MEN—WOMEN, 18 to 50 
$1440 YEAR | ~-————-—-—- 
to commence PAs Franklin Institute, 

€ Dept. E702 
MAL COUPON * Rochester, N. Y. 
sone » Rush to me full particulars regard 
ing Census positions. 
Pi ne 
/ Address 
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Taste; add more sea- 
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AGENTS: $6 ADA 


easily made taking orders for Non-Al- 
coholic Food Flavors. Every variety. 
Put up in collapsible tubes. Always 
fresh. Three times the strength of 
bottled flavors. Not sold in stores, 
Fast sellers. Big profits, Steady re- 
peatorders. Men and Women who 
devote full time are making $6 to $9 
aday. Big money made in spare 
time. Largest concern of its 
kind in the world. Nearly 2 

million dollars’ profit earned 
by our Representatives last 
year taking orders for ZANOL 
Pure Food Products, ‘Toilet 
Preparations, Soaps, Cleans- 
ers, Polishes and Household Supplies. 
Get your share of this big money. New 
Ford Tudor Sedan offered free to ‘producers as bonus 

addition to big cash profits. Write today. AMERICA 
PRODUCTS CO., 5442 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


rrr Tr 


















LEARN SIMPLIFIED | 
OIL PAINTING! 


A DELIGHTFUL, EASY WAY TO TURN Your} 
HOURS AWAY FROM SCHOOL INTO REAL PROFIT! 
5 
5 





We will show you a new, fascinating way of 
learning to oil paint, and earning money jy 
your spare time. This institution is char. N 
ered by the State of Illinois to teach oil paint. § 
ing on photographs, miniatures, etc., a form } 
of art that demands astounding prices, 


sapestee gett Eten tea eae, 

ou need no spec’ nt toachieve wealth and dis 

in this field. Our simple, easy, fascinating heme “aon } 
will show you the way. Youearn while learning. In @ yer, 
short time you will be making 
spare hours. 


,] 
a good income ¢ t 
We furnish professiona lartist’s outfit. — 
: WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET ‘ 
Our illustrated booklet ‘‘Your Success in Art’’ explains 
everything and shows the way to financial independence in } 
this most lucrative field. It's FREE. Send for it today! N 

NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Dept. 4-1. 4 
eet, Chic. } 


1008 North Dearborn Str ago, Ill, 





MONEY FOR YQ\j 











TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, ete 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 






















MONEY MAKING PLAN 


For Schools, Churches 
and Clubs, Etc. 
Write today for particulars 
MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N. Y. 


] 
| 





any ra 
world, 

In th 
to-Firet 
to OW? 
saving 

With 
pianos 
at $580 
writers 


























spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering butterflies, 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
Some worth $1 to $7 each ; simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-Set. Send lc (notstamps) for my Il 
i 


WHY NOT 


insects? 
tions. 


° AIR, Dealer in Insecta, 
Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 








housands have 
Want Homework? Tous’ et 
taining reliable home employment of al! kinds thru 
our methods. You can too! Stamp brings details. 
ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 




















| UNIVERSAL HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING 
| attachment. Guaranteed. Fits any sewing machine. Te 
old reliable. Over two million users. Prepaid 60¢ = = 
C.0.D. Circulars and testimonials free. LA FLESH 
HEMSTITCHING CO.. 


DEPT. 41, 


| Writers of Song Poems 


(or melodies) 
Send for bona fide proposition, 
Ray Hibbeler, 


SEDALIA, MO. 





D2, 2104 N. Keystone, 


YOU NEED THESE 


TEACHING HELPS! 


] The World Remapped, by R. Baxter 
Blair. 80 page book depicting in an i” 
teresting manner, significant gecgraphi- 
cal changes of the world since the war. 
Only 20c. 


Chicago. 
nl 





(J Teaching the New Geography. Chock- 
full of aids for the teacher. 16 maps ™ 
full color. A handy atlas. 50c¢ each. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. NI-130 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
Here's $ Send me.... 
Name 
School 
Address 


P. O. 


Position 


.State 







































Only | 
Easy 7 
Shipped 
Amazin; 
ribing 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS "7 


Return the ground meat to the stock. ' 
Add the milk and bring the mixture 
to the boiling point. 

Mix the flour with a little cold 
water, making a smooth paste. Stir 
the paste into the boiling soup, and 
let it boil a little longer, stirring con- 
tinually. Add the pepper. Taste; 
add more seasoning if needed. (If 
the chicken meat could be included 
in the school lunch the following day, 
cook two chickens and use for the 
soup the stock in which they were 
cooked, omitting the meat, but other- 
] Will Trust the Readers of | wise following the recipe given 


The Normal Instructor —*”°**? 


: BAKED BEANS 
I have so much confidence in you teachers : : 
that I will ship a sweet-toned Williams piano | (Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 








direct from the factory, freight all prepaid to each) 
any railroad station or seaport in the civilized 
world, for thirty days trial. Recipe 


In the past forty years our famous “Factory- _— 
to-Fireside” plan has enabled 25,000 music lovers 1% quarts pea beans 
to own sweet-toned Williams pianos and at a %4 teaspoon soda 
saving of from $100 to $300 each. % pound salt pork 

Without obligation, send for catalog showing 2 tablespoons brown sugar 
pianos from $185 up to our splendid Baby Grand 1 teaspoon dry mustard 





at $580. See testimonials from the famous hymn l, 

writers, E. O. Excell and C. H. Gabriel. We Ub tablespoon salt 

refer to Mr. C. E. Gardner, Advertising Mana- teaspoon pepper 

ger of this magazine, who has owned a sweet- 4, cup molasses 
toned Williams piano for years. Address Dept. 2 tablespoons vinegar } 


180, Williams Piano & Organ Co., Chicago. 





Utensils Needed 


quart measure 
bowls or saucepans 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


Bulletins, Circulars, Programs, six-quart saucepan and cover 
Letters, etc.,—with this Amazing sp oe . aii cinta cs ; 
‘ 99 six-quart bean pot with cover, or 
New “EXCELLOGRAPH covered baking dishes 
Simple andeasy. Prints anything written | paring knife 


with pencil ortypewriter. Just make stencil and - 
print 1,000 copies per hour, Wonderful for illus- tablespoon 





pt et ND et 





—_— 











’ sj trations drawn or traced, All supplies and 1 measuring cup 
instructions furnished. Guaranteed 10 | 
years. Prints any size from postcards to sheets | . ° 
EK. Kaku. Begin the preparation of baked 
SAVE MONEY MAKE MONEY P : ‘ore v nt 
Saves and makes money for beans two days before you Ww ish to 


Merchants, Ministers, Teachers, | saryve them. Pick over and wash the 
Offices, ete. Use it’ to build : 
your business. Do work for | beans. Put them to soak overnight 


others at big profits. 





eS . ° ve » > “ni 
- po Write for Free Book | in plenty of water. In the morning 
Easy Terms —Today drain them. Put them into a sauce- 
= Ripe ot our risk. Positive money-back guarantee. | nan and add fresh water and the 
Sit aime teeeauunen oc . soda. Cook the beans until the skins 
oma Dept. T-339 Fifth Avenue porn Pa burst when exposed to the air. It 
— will take about fifteen minutes. 











AN |} |Heaven and Hell 


a bean pot. Scrape the salt pork and 





| Drain the beans and put them into 























s The most interesting of the scald it. Cut it in half-inch strips | 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and bury it in the beans. Combine _— little sneeze has just Send the coupon for our free 
The renowned theologian, phi- the sugar, mustard, salt, pepper, scattered millions of germs. booklet, “Preventing the Spread 
N.Y. losopher and scientist. 632 page of * and * the 
— book treating of the Life after molasses, and vinegar, anc oo They will stay on the telephone. of Common Diseases.” Keep it 
Death, sent without mixture over the beans. Fill the yee ee vane 
rsa paged bngee 5S bean pot with hot water and put on| Other mouths and hands will pick for reference, as thousands of 
ion on receipt o: . | : . 
Write for the cover. Bake the beans in a pe them up. That’s the way colds mothers do. 
j j y r six or eight hours. de . : 
negation oven for six or elg te and other diseases are spread right , alle 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. more water if the beans become dry. | eee Sole Distributors 
Room 1259 18 East 41st St., New York | They may be reheated and served the within your home. Lehn & Fink, Inc.,.Bloomfield, N. J. 
— .~ next day. About a half hour before | These dangerous winter months, 


serving the beans, remove the cover 
and allow the beans to brown on top. : Bearer eg 3 
| tion of “‘Lysol”’ Disinfectant. Use 
y 
PINEAPPLE AND CABBAGE SALAD 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup - aaa ; 

| ( y P endh) J doorknobs, and the many other tell you that. Some are virtually useless; 
others lose their potency on contact with 


especially, you need the protec- 








Warning. Extravagant claims are be- 
ing made for so-called modern, non-poi- 
it to clean your telephone, your sonous antiseptics. Your own doctor will 









Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 


Correctin form, Perfectin exe 
cution. Direct from the nation's 
capital. Moderate prices. Ask for 








Vor the loan of Portfolio of samples, ' re ‘ ‘ > he r ‘ : 
|| ) aS) eee — 4 a hte | Recipe things that are touched by hands organic matter. After 40 years, the weight 
NE — } Tew it ¢ leant ; : ‘ Z : 
ota 1 large head cabbage (3 quarts | or mouth. Use it in your cle aning of medical opinion is that nothing has 
| _wrecend) ; water every time you clean. been found to take the place of “Lysot,” 
Ku e | 2 No. 3 cans sliced or grated pine- Digi and today the world uses over 7 million 
ate tes | Boo apple An ounce of prevention is worth saline ies tee anual aia ' 
° 1 small can pimiento ina - gallons a year for general disinfection anc 
| diolus 2 cups salad dressing (boiled or iu pound of cure. The “ounce of for feminine hygiene. It is so powerful 
a F |*43 3 mayonnaise) prevent ion” is “Lysol.” Buy a that one drop, by laboratory test, will kill 
~ -. . . , 201,000,000 typhoi “rms in ¢ arter of 
SOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ISSUE Utensile Needed large bottle today. typhoid germs in a quarter of 


a minute—or 125,000,000 of the B. staphy 


slaw cutter lococcus p. aureus, or pus, in the same time. 


quart measure 
can opener 
paring knife 





ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


SEND For the 50th Anniversary Book list- 
ing the foremost collection of Gladioli in 
the world. A. E Kunderd, recognized ag 

leading Gladiolus hybridist, the orig- 








_———_ 1-1-2 a 2 











ate of the popular Ruffled and the strainer ” 

warietiee thie ee {utzeteme — small bowl LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, 

q etl year. ver “4 i 

derd varieties } yey 61 shown in large bowl Dept. 357, Bloomfield, N. J. 

vor, and anniversary collections are > ” 

offered at ‘special “prices, Send for measuring cup Please send me, free, your booklet, 
Tre ation tae oly" | 1 tablespoon “Preveatog the Spread of Common Disease 

: D, 108 Lincoln Way West | i j 

Plete tend me your Golden same Inutlana, U. 8. | Remove the soiled outside leaves of Name 

zoiden Anniversary Gladiolus Book FREE. j ; 
Mens ry Gladio the cabbage, and shred it. Open the : Street 
Btreet of RFD, cans of pineapple, and drain it. If | coo yriphe 1930, by Shires 
Os State 


ne ite it is sliced, cut it in small pieces | ‘<5 & Fink, Inc 


$e, 








78 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The IDEAL Bookcase’) *fter it is drained. Open the can of 


For the SCHOOLROOM 





s3 Per Section 
ith Glass Doors 


On Approval—Direct to User 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the school library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes, Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 
additional sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman's profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, Universal! Design, as illustrated above, 
in plain golden oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and 
finishes at correspondingly low prices. Sh d 
on approval direct from nny | at Little Falis, 
N. Y., or warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write 
for new catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since | 89° 
Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo 
New York Show Room, 130 W. f2nd St, 








Complete Gym 
in One Unit 





$33.64, Ready to Use 
Trapeze, swing, rings and turning pole—all in one. 
Delights children; builds their muscles. Makes a 
good playground better. Withstands rigors of 
weather and hard usage. Shipped complete for 
only $33.64 as a special introductory offer to 
schools. Easy terms if desired. Why not have 
the Boy-Builder on your playgrounds now? Write 
today for description tegether with reduced price 
catalog for schoois. Use coupon. 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Council Bluffs, Ia, Box 434 Trenton, N. J. 
—_— —— ——= —=MAIL THIS COUPON — — — — 


MFG. CO., Box 434 
b erebh Greist. or Trenton, N. J 


Please send descriptive materie! on your Hoy-Builder at 
$38.64; aleo reduced price catalog 
Name a 
a .... State 




















ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC | 


FREE SAMPLES: (00 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. °* 
* 448 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C 








pimiento, drain it, and cut it in small 
pieces. Combine the cabbage, pine- 
| apple, pimiento, and dressing just 
before serving. 


BROWN BETTY 


| (Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each) 
Recipe 

| % pound butter 

1 small loaf bread (2 quarts diced) 

20 medium-sized apples 

| 2 cups sugar 

1 tablespoon cinnamon 

2 cups water 

2% cups thin cream 


Utensils Needed 


dripping pan, or several baking 
dishes 

paring knife 

quart measure 

measuring cup 

tablespoon 


a 


Grease the pan or baking dishes 
with a little of the butter. Cut the 
bread in small dice, using the crust. 
Spread half of the bread over the 
bottom of the dripping pan. Peel 
half of the apples and slice them over 
the bread in fhe pan. Sprinkle half 
of the sugar, cinnamon, and butter 
over the apples. Cover the apples 
with the remaining diced bread. Add 
the rest of the apples, sugar, cinna- 
mon, butter, and also the water. 
Bake the brown betty in a moderate 
oven about an hour, or until the ap- 
ples are soft. Serve hot with two 
tablespoons of thin cream to each 
portion. 

Following are the number of cal- 
ories furnished by each item of the 
menus, 

Three-fourths cup boiled rice and 
milk, about 165 calories. 

One sandwich or two rolls and but- 
ter, about 268 calories. 

One-third cup apple sauce, about 
80 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

One cup corn chowder, about 250 
calories. 

One dish sliced bananas with milk 
and sugar, about 141 calories. 

Three-fourths cup chicken 
about 100 calories. 

Three-fourths cup baked beans, 
about 275 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cabbage and 
pineapple salad, about 200 calories. 

Three-fourths cup brown betty and 
cream, about 236 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 180 
calories. 


soup, 





Using Magazine Material 
By Ellen Jensen 


HE wealth of practical material 

in different educational magazines 
has always been a great help to me, 
but nevertheless, much of it was 
wasted, because I had not the time 
to re-read the entire magazine every 
time I wanted a new suggestion. To 
save the material, I have purchased 
a small notebook, whose pages I have 
classified: History, Reading, Picture 
Study, and so on. As I read my 
magazines, I select the suggestions 
which I think I can use, and in my 
notebook I make a note, in the proper 
place, of the page, magazine, and 
name of the topic. When I need new 
devices or suggestions, I refer to my 
notebook and without delay or diffi- 
culty I find the article I wish. 
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Money-Saving Magazine Offer; 











































































































USE 0 Inte 
Order Now and Pay February 15th wit} °. 
SPECIAL UNIT OFFERS = 
supe 
The Special Units listed below offer you the greatest value for your money ag the Univ 
price of each Unit is less than the sum of the regular clubbing prices of the Maga. some 
zines included in the Unit. Normal Instructor-Primary Plans may be added to an : 
of these Special Units at $1.85, The Pathfinder at 90c, and Nature Magazine at $97; ing ¢ 
Any other magazine in list at bottom of this page may be added at its club Drice map 
— — nus 
Normal Instructor- ) Both | Etude $2.00) Bea with 
Primary Plans $2.00 $2.75 | Modern Priscilla $2.00) $2.75 ou 
The Pathfinder $1.00) = ereaner “Were —t te 
ccaenraiiialaidaiaeate —_— | Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00) Boy § ‘ist 
Normal Instructor- ) Both | McCall's Magazine $1.00; $3.25 walls 
Primary Plans $2.00 $4.20 | : eS a mane 
Nature Magazine $3.00) a oe Magazine $3.00 $43 raw 
ennai sienna acne Nature Magazine $3.00 4 
American Magazine $2.50) Both " : - : — we 
Woman's Home Companion $1.00) ¢3 99 Hygeia, Health Magazine _...$3.00) Bos § tt 
(To one address) j ’ Pictorial Review $1.00) $3.50 tions 
- a . . a nese . bers 
American Magazine $2.50) Both McCall's Magazine $1.00) Bots Te 
Collier's $2.00) $3 75, | Modern Priscilla $2.00) $2.25 vill 
(To one address) ; at a Gels ae 
__ 0 sence nies aS McCall’s Magazine $1.00) ay varia 
wh axa 1.0) 
American Magazine $2.50 Modern Priscilla $2.00) Thre proje 
enter $2.50 $4.00 Pictorial Review $1.00) $3.08 90 ¢ 
(To one address ) << "s rr mail 
sasuadiaiaiited staid baeanitatabiataiats an | ! : All 
Collier's $2.00) on Modern Priscilla $2.00! Three Hat 
Mentor $2.50) @a oe | The Pathfinder $1.00) $3.08 ri 
(To one address) ) $3.75 Pe ag: a 
iy : ' a) McCall's Magazine $1.90) _ Both subje 
Collier's $2.00) _ Both Nature Magazine $3.00) $3.25 
Women . wrens & empenton $1.00) $2.75 McCall’s Magazine $1.00) Both Dept 
Woman’s Home Companion $1.00) Both Pictorial Review $1.00) $1.60 — 
eed $2.50/ $3.00|McCall’s Magazine $1.00) Ba — Sait 
(To one address) ) The P . 
haendee ociitd Sagres e Pathfinder $1.00) $1.50 
Asia $4.00) Both | Modern Priscilla $2 ( 
onde : —— , 2.00) Bott 
Current History $3.00) $5.00 | pictorial Review $1.00) $2.25 
Delineator $1.00) Both_ | Modern Priscilla “a ie 
Etude $2.00; $2.75 | the Pathfinder $1.00) 
Delineator $1.00) Both | Nature Magazine $3.00) _ Bat 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00 $3.50 Pictorial Review $1.00) $325 DALE 
Delineator $1.00) _ Both | Pictorial Review $1.00) Ba Bf 
Modern Priscilla $2.00 $2.25 | Current History $3.00) $3.25 
Delineator $1.00) Both | Pictorial Review $1.00) Ba 
Time $5.00) $5.25 | Etude $2.00) $2.35 7 
Etude $2.00) Both |The Pathfinder $1.00) Bath 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00) $4.00 | Etude $2.00) $2.58 | 130 
idan Mba EE 2 et ti PE Badat, ica eimai 
Etude $2.00) Both bw Pathfinder $1.00) _ Both — 
McCall’s Magazine $1.00; $2.35) Pictorial Review $1.00) $1.55 —— 





MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUBS 


If you do not find what you want in the above Special Unit Offers, you may make 
your own clubs from the following list by adding together the club prices of the ma- 
azines desired. For instance, if you desire Collier’s and Cosmopolitan, you will ad 
together $1.75 and $2.75 which are the club prices of these magazines as given in th 
second column, and the price for the club will be $4.50. If two or more of the magr 
zines desired are offered as a Unit (see Special Unit Offers above), add to the pric 
of this Unit the club prices of the other magazines desired. The following list a 
gives the price of each magazine with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, with The 
Pathfinder, and with Nature Magazine. If you desire to order any magazine sing!) 
the full price as given in the first column must apply. 














nltith, 
a Price — Ingtructor- b~ J » 
Alone Clubs Postage Plans” Pathfinder Map 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.00 $1.85 — $2.75 4 
The Pathfinder 1.00 90 1.00 2.75 . 
Nature Magazine 3.00 2.75 4.20 3.65 
American Magazine 2.50 2.50 se 4.35 3.40 i 
Asia ........ 4.00 3.50 50 5.35 4.40 ‘ 
Collier's 2.00 1.75 3.60 2.65 3 
Cosmopolitan 3.00 2.75 -50 4.60 3.65 y 
Current History 3.00 2.75 75 4.60 3.65 un 
Delineator . 1.60 1.00 2.85 1.90 r 
Etude 2.00 1.75 25 3.60 2.35 
Good Housekeeping 3.00 3.00 50 4.85 3.90 i 
Hygeia, Health Magazine 3.00 2.75 4.60 3.65 33 
McCall’s Magazine 1.00 1.00 2.85 1.50 oH 
Mentor . 2.50 2.25 4.10 3.15 is 
Modern Priscilla 2.00 1.50 3.35 2.200 
Pictorial Review 1.00 1.00 2.85 1.50 cA 
Review of Reviews 4.00 3.00 4.85 3.900 Fy 
Time 5.00 4.50 50 6.35 5.40 0 
Woman's Home Companion 1.00 1.00 scams 2.85 1.90 The 
™a 
— ——USE THIS ORDER BLANK-—-PAY FEBRUARY 15th—-— ra 
19 so 
Date : cou 
Fr. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. -- 
Send me the following magazines, each for one year: DE 
: 523 
—— $$$ ———— ———— He 
Pri 
ee 
The total of the above order is $................... [which I agree to remit not later than tong ot Sel 
(If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out the bracketed portion of above "™ Aa 
Name.... Pr. & Cit 
St. or R. D. State..... ea 
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es 


ORDER 
K BELOW 


88 the 
© maga. 
to an 
at $2.7; 
b Price 


a 
\ $2.75 
) Both 
\ $3.25 


}) Both 
\ $4.75 
)) Beth 
») $3.50 
}) _ Both 
)\ $2.25 
) a 
y' Three 
») $3.00 





) All 
D> Three 


0) $3.00 
D) _ Both 


0} $3.25 


0) Bot 


0\ $1.60 
0) _ Both 


0} $1.50 


0) Both 
0\ $2.25 








10) _ Both 
0\ $2.20 





0) Bath 
0} $3.25 
0) Both 


10} $3.25 


10) Both 


0\ $2.35 


y)) Both 


0) $2.35 














0) _ Bott 
0 $1.50 
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NNOUNCING a New) 
Educational Project for | 
Intermediate Grades. 


“The Origin of Soap Materials” is the 
title of a new project prepared under the 
supervision of Dr. Bonser of Columbia 
University. It consists of two hand- 
somely engraved maps—each reproduc- 
ing one of the world’s hemispheres. The 
maps are in full color, printed upon an 
unusually fine grade of heavy paper, 
with metal-bound edges. They are large 
enough to be read from a considerable 
distance when hung on the schoolroom 
walls and are decorative enough for per- 
manent display. The many sources of 
raw materials used in soap manufacture 
are indicated in their proper positions 
on the two maps. A booklet of instruc- 
tions and index and identification num- 
bers are provided with the project. 

Teachers of geography and history 
will find this project an _ interesting 
variation in class routine. The entire 
project will be mailed upon receipt of 
9) cents in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing and handling. | 

Have you tried Soap Sculpture in recreational 
periods? If not, we shall be glad to send you 
free patterns and bulletins on this interesting 
subject. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Dept. NP-130, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Saint Teresa “Little Flower E 










\)) To Any Catholic 
‘ . sending name and address, we will 
{7 mail this untarnishable, platinum 

Vv effect Littie Flower Ring, with mod- 

{7 eled raised figure of Saint Teresa, Abse- 
lutely Free, without one cent of expense. 


DALE MFG. CO., H-25, Providence, R. 1. 








Films and 


Filmslides 


of Accredited Value 


Bray Screen Products’ Film Library 
CARL ELLMAKER, Prop. 
‘en West 46th St., New York City 
-CATALOG— 














Want $1260-$3400 Year ? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers, get ready during vacation. You havea big 
advantage, because of your training and education. 
The 1980 Census will require thousands of Census 
Clerks, Short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. E246, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of 
positions now open to teachers 18 up. You will get 
full particulars telling how to get appointment. 








Catalog School 
Slides 

Contains listing of 28,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lewa 


WwW. 2k ZING 
a on = Canton sOne Boller. Write for samptes. 
ING CO., 1038 Ch St.,P Pa. 


















ieee 


NO ' TEACH 
¢ Geography 
More Effectively. 

The use of Packard Project-Problem Desk 


ae by your pupils converts the study 
of geography into an interesting game. 


ae map 11 x 17 inches, clearly printed. 
Maps with problems, only 25c. Mail 
coupon today. 

RENOYER-GEPPERT co. NI-130 


Tae Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
eres 25c. Please send the 8 Packard 


Project-Problem Maps. 

Name 

Schoo} ..Position 
Address 

City, is ———— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Picture Study— 
“Whistling Boy” 


(Continued from page 46) 

Duveneck soon returned to Ameri- 
ca, and settled in Cincinnati, where 
he spent the rest of his life except 
for a trip to Spain. During these 
later years he gave more time and 
attention to the training of others 
than to the development of his own 
genius. 

Duveneck’s exhibition at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition of 1915, in 
San Francisco, won for him a special 
medal, the highest that the- jury 
could bestow. His last years were 
spent in teaching, painting, and act- 
ing as head of the faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Art Academy. He died in 
1919. The most complete memorial 
to his talent is the Duveneck collec- 
tion which he presented to the Cin- 
cinnati Museum. 





‘Essentials in Child Health 


(Continued from page 40) 
tomatoes, as cheap as anything that 


proper food within reach of the 
limited budget. Cooked cereals are 
usually recommended because it is 
difficult otherwise to get children to 
eat regularly enough carbohydrate 
food to satisfy their energy needs. 
Exercise— 


growth and maintenance is sufficient 
big-muscle activity to burn up the 
carbohydrates. That a generous part 
of the exercise must be in the nature 
of play in the open air is generally 
recognized. Of their four hours of 
big-muscle activity each day, chil- 
dren should spend at least half in 
outdoor play. 

Sleep and rest— 

Sleep and rest are essential inter- 
vals of preparation for continued 
growth. The amount of rest and 
sleep needed for full recuperation 
should be insisted upon. If the child 
rises as soon as he wakes, there 
should be no limiting of the hours of 
sleep. A fair minimal estimate for 
school children is the following: 5 
to 6 years, 12 hours; 7 to 11 years, 
11 hours; 12 years and older, 10 
hours. <A short rest before meals 
should also be insisted upon. 

These three groups of positive es- 
sentials will, if consistently enforced, 
take care of most of the rest. For 
instance, the child who exercises, 
eats, and rests according to this pro- 
gram will not be constipated. If he 
is, he needs medical attention. 
Health surroundings— 

A further responsibility which the 








can be bought to eat, thus bringing © 


The second essential of healthy | 





| teacher shares with the parents is | 


that of seeing that the physical sur- 
roundings of the child, so far as they 
are within her control, are health- 
permitting. This means that she 
must be continually aware of the con- 
ditions of temperature, ventilation, 
light, and cleanliness in her class- 
room. 


essentials. A vacuum eraser cleaner 
costs less than fifty dollars, and 
would be bought by all school sys- 
tems if the effect of inhaling chalk 
dust were understood. 

Each child should be given a seat 
that permits his feet to rest squarely 








Clean blackboards are prime health | 





Living 
History 


in Seotland 


In the land of Bonnie Prince Charlie and 
the bold Jacobites ... of fascinating Mary 
Queen of Scots... of Rob Roy and 
Roderick Dhu .. . history and romance 
come to life. 

Scotland is more beautiful, and for 
English speaking people more romantic 
than any other country in Europe. 
Make your way first to Euston Station 
in London and plan your trip to Scotland 
by means of Circular Tours over the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway. 
All that is romantic and beautiful in 
Scotland lies on the L MS line. 


LM 8& 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 





Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
( Dept.A?1), London Midland & Scottish 
Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Or from any LM S 
Ticket Agent. 
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THE STORY 
OF PEQUOT SHEETS 


a : . . 

Covery pupil will be fascinated 
by this clear, simple explanation 
of one of our greatest industries. 
Questions and suggestions inclosed. 


N N N 


The romance of the cotton fields is 
one of our national idylls. But there 
is another story — curiously unknown 
but just as fascinating and picturesque 
—the story of making cotton into cloth 

That story has been simply, interest 
ingly told in “The Story of Pequot” 
Pequot is the brand name of the most 
popular sheets and pillow cases in 
America—made just across from the old 
Derby Wharf in historic Salem, Mass. 

This booklet — 32 pages, lavishly il 
lustrated and beautifully made —is an 
educational influence of a high order, 
for it tells the inside story of one of 
America’s greatest industries. Every 
child should at least Aear the story 

We want every teacher to have it, 
and so we are offering it to you /re¢ 
You may enclose a few cents in stamps 
if you wish, although this is optional. 
You need only fill in the coupon, tear 
it out, and send it to us. The booklet, 
with Questions and Suggestions for 
correlation with your regular subjects, 
will be sent you promptly. 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY 
Salem, Mass. 





FREE 





TEACHERS’ 


COUPON 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO., 
Salem, Mass 


Please send me without obligation “TheStoryof Pequot’, 
with questions and suggestions together with a fluff of 
raw cotion and a sample of finished sheeting, postpaid 
Namie ....... 

School 


I einai 


Graat 
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| should 
| health practices with the theoretical 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS i 


/on the floor, his knees to form right 


angles, his forearms to rest squarely 
on the desk, and his back support to 
be beneath the shoulder blades. 
Throughout the year the teacher 
correlate these essential | 


material of the textbook. In this | 
way she will best achieve her aim of 
securing health for the children and 
the community. 


——@— 


The Usability of Books 


(Continued from page 45) 
World Is Housed, The 
and Their People. 

A sixth-grade class tried “touring 
Europe in books,” and every child 
enjoyed the trip. A list of informa- | 
tional books called “Traveler’s Guide 
in Europe” was arranged, and a list 
of books of story and travel, entitled 
“Touring Europe in Books.” 

The class came to the library twice | 
a week for a forty-minute period. | 
One period was used for reference 
work and one for literature. Dur- 
ing the reference period, the pupils , 
used dictionaries, encyclopedias, The 
World Almanac, and supplementary 
geographical books. The geography 
teacher furnished a list of topics on 
Monday of cach week, and the pupils 
came in with words to be looked up, 
and individual topics to be worked 
out. An interesting and valuable 
period resulted, and the pupils car- 
ried back to the geography class ma- 
terial of interest. 

During the second library period, 
the children read and discussed sto- 
ries with European background. The 
book lists were mimeographed so 
that each pupil could keep his lists in 
a loose-leaf notebook. Fach pupil 
was given three outline maps of 
Europe; several book-review outline 
forms; some sheets of ruled paper 
for comments and remarks on books, 
authors, and favorite book charac- 
ters; and a few blank sheets for 
illustrations, pictures, and scrap- 
book use. 

The first page in the book was an | 


Continents | 


/ outline travel map of Europe. The 
countries were colored, important 
cities located, and so on. The sec- 


| 








' 





aos thors were placed on following sheets 


ond page was a passport, with the 
pupil’s picture and description. The 
third page was another map of 
Europe, which was followed by the 
book list. Each book was numbered, | 
and a corresponding number placed | 
on the map in the proper place. 

On still another map the pupil 
traced his journey. This page was 
followed by several sheets of paper, 
on which the pupil, as he studied 
the countries in his geography les- 
son, wrote the names of the books 
he read. England was the first | 
country studied, and The Story of | 
King Arthur and His Knights, by 
Howard Pyle, might be the first book ! 
read, followed by Merrylips. This 
might have been followed by Wisp, 
a Girl of Dublin, for Ireland; Lady 
Green Satin and Her Maid Rosette 
for France, and so on. The pupil's | 
book sheets would be numbered and 
a corresponding number placed on 
the map, the journey being traced 
from point to point with red ink. 

Short reviews or comments on the 
books, principal characters, or au- 
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You will always be supplied with an abundance of 
Teaching Plans and Material if you have the NEW 


INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades 
as 


Ill 
672 
Yj Uy 









Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—_WINTER PLANS 
II—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 

great variety of seasonable 

teaching plans (with an abun- 
dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
ames Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Norma! In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


A Wealth of Material in 
Every Department 


The department devoted to Litera- 
ture and Language contains 57 pages of 
selections and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages—46 pic- 
tures with stories of the pictures and 
artists, and methods of study. 

The 48 pages of Biography cover 33 
characters used in school study. 

54 pages are given to Projects, with 
a variety of subjects. 

89 games are included in the 30 
pages devoted to that section. 

48 pages are alloted to interesting 
studies in American History. 









! Sold 
~ Only in 
4 Complete 
Sets 


Geography has 54 pages of material. 

44 pages are devoted to Hygiene, 
with health rhymes, stories, plays, ete. 

57 pages of Nature Study material. 

Under Seat Work there are 48 pages 
of fascinating occupational work. 

An abundance of seasonable enter 
tainment material will be found unde: 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 67 
pages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
blue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until Feb- 
ruary 15th. Simply fill out 
the coupon below, mail it 
to us and the books wil! 
be sent to you promptly 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 
Use This 
Order 
Blank 


ee ee ee ee 








Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid 


$3.60 
Instructor Plan Books - - $3.60 | Both 


Both $4.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 \ Only pe 


Order Now and Pay February 15th 
. If More Convenient 








Date 193 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Place cross (X 
im one of the 


squares at he 
to indicate ~ 


creeks 

i. 

books and the C) 
magazine. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. Price $3.60. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


; Iam enclosing payment herewith. 
(_] I agree to pay not later than February 15th, 1930. 


Place cross X in one of the squares 
at right to indicate your preference 
as to payment. 
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in the notebook. Many of the pupils 
wrote several reviews of about three 
hundred words. The last pages con- 
tained illustrations, pictures of book 
characters taken from book jackets 
and magazines, pen-and-ink sketches, 
or cut-outs of colored paper, repre- 
sentative of favorite books. 
thing original was encouraged. Some 
of the pupils tried verse about book 
characters. Some wrote dialogues, 
with favorite characters taking the 
lead. Some took chapters of the book 
and made them into short plays. 
Little essays and imaginary inter- 
views with authors were written, and 
there was an editorial page of gen- 
eral comments at the end. 

A list for sixth-grade classes fol- 
lows: 

TOURING EUROPE IN BOOKS 


Aanrud—Lisbeth Longfrock 

Adams—Midsummer 

Adams—Midwinter 

Adams—Red Caps and Lilies 

Adams—Wisp, a Girl of Dublin 

Ambrosi—When I Was a Girl in Italy 

Andersen—Fairy Tales 

Bennett—Master Skylark 

Jeuret-—When I Was a Girl in France 

Boyesen—Boyhood in Norway 

Brown—In the Days of Giants 
jrown—John of the Woods 

Cammaerts—A Boy of Bruges 

Catherwood—The Romance of Dollard 

Charskaya—Little Princess Nina 

Clemens—The Prince and the Pauper 

Colum—Children of Odin 

Crichton—Peep-in-the- World 

Davies—A Boy in Serbia 

De la Ramée—A Dog of Flanders 

Dickens—A Christmas Carol 

Dickens—David Copperfield 

Dix—Merrylips 

Dodge—Hans 
Skates 

Dragoumis—Under Greek Skies 

Du Chaillu--The Land of the Midnight 
Sun 

Eells—Tales 
Spain 

éwing—Jackanapes 

Ewing—Jan of the Windmill 

Fithinghoff—Children of the Moor 

Foa—Little Robinson Crusoe of Paris 

Hall—When I Was a Boy in Norway 

Hawthorne—Tanglewood Tales 

Hawthorne—A Wonder Book for Girls 
and Boys 

Irving—The Alhambra 

Kingsley— The Heroes 

Anapp—The Boy and the Baron 

Krasinska—The Journal of Countess 
Francoise Krasinska 

Lagerléf—The Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils 

Lamb—Tales from Shakespeare 

Lane—Under Sunny Skies 

Lownsbery—A Boy Knight of Reims 

Lugard—Castle Blair 

Lustig—Roses of the Winds 

MacDonald and Dalrymple—Marta in 
Holland 

McFee—Boys and Girls of Many Lands 

Malot—Nobody’s Boy 

Malot—Nobody’s Girl 

Martineau 
Maid Rosette 

Masefield—Martin Hyde, the Duke’s 
Messenger 

Meiklejohn—Cart of Many Colors 

Methley—Happy Homes in Foreign 
Lands 

Mitton—Book of London for Young 
People 


Mokrievitch—When I Was a Boy in 
Russia 

vorley—Donkey John of the Toy Valley 
erkins—The Belgian Twins 

Perkins—The French Twins 

Perkins—The Irish Twins 

prsite—The Spartan Twins 
ortor—Genevieve 

Sawyer—Our Little Portuguese Cousin 


Brinker, or the Silver 


of Enchantment 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Sedgwick—A Childhood 
Eighty Years Ago 
Ségur—Sophie 
Spyri—Castle Wonderful 
Spyri—Cornelli 
Spyri—Heidi 


in Brittany 





Spyri—Moni the Goat Boy 


| Starr—Strange Peoples 
Any- | 


Stein—Gabriel and the Hour Book 
Stein—Little Shepherd of Provence 
Stein—Rosechen and the Wicked Mag- 
pie 
Stevenson—Treasure Island 
Tarn—tThe Treasure of the Isle of Mist 
Zwilgmeyer—Johnny Blossom 
Zwilgmeyer—What Happened to Inger- 
Johanne, as Told by Herself 





from | 


Lady Green Satin and Her | 


The list should be a long one, for 
| most libraries for children have but 
| few copies of the same book. Initia- 
_ tive must be allowed the pupil. He 
_must have a variety to choose from 
|so that he can select the books he 
likes best. 

| The foregoing only suggests what 
| may be done. Numberless ideas and 
projects may be carried out to inter- 
|est the pupils and awaken them to 


the usability of books and the plea- | 


sure and profit in their use. 


In the White House Attic 


(Continued from page 65) 


then from the fort, so that is the 
end of the story. 

TAaD—My, but I like that story! 

WILLIE—So do I. 

ROBERT—Father didn’t have many 
| cnauiete for an education when he 
was a boy. That is why he wants 
us all to have a chance. He learned 
to write on an old wooden shovel 
with a piece of charcoal by the light 
of pine knots, in the evening after 
he had been working all day. 

WILLIE—He told me the books he 
had once. They were Weems’s Life 
of Washington, Aesop’s Fables, 
' Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and the Bible. 

Tap—Yes, he told me, too. 

WILLIE—Do you think there 
likely to be war? 

ROBERT—I don’t know, Willie, for 
sure, but you know that Father says 
he is for the Union at any cost. 
freeing the slaves means preserv- 
ing the Union he says he is for that. 
If not freeing the slaves means pre- 
serving the Union he says he is for 
that. He’ll fight for the Union. 

Tap—Papa-day is right. 

WILLIE (walks over to the win- 
dow)—Oh, something has happened! 
There’s Seward, Stanton, Chase, and 
Welles all hurrying up the walk. 

(Shouts from outside: “Fort 
|Sumter has been fired upon! War 
_has come!”) 





| 
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“Youth is not a time of life—it is 
a state of mind... . It is a temper 
of the will, a quality of the imayina- 
tion, a vigor of the emotions. It is 
a freshness of the deep springs of 
life. Youth means a predominance 
of courage over timidity, of the ap- 
petite of adventure over the love of 
ease. This often exists in a man of 
fifty more than in a boy of twenty. 
Nobody grows old by merely living 
|a number of years. People grow 
old by deserting their ideals.” 

aE aa 

Temperance and Labor are the two 

| best physicians.—Rousseau: 
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Angelo 
Patri 


Says — 


“The Children AY , Me 
must be & ky 
Educated”* ‘t 


Angelo Patri, New York educator. Italian by birth and 
American by ption, he c ines the Latin love of beauty 
with the fundamental soundness of American ideals. His work 
with children and writings about them have influenced teachers, 
parents, and children the country over. 


C65 children must be educated, and father and mother have to 





provide for that purpose. The public schools help out until 

adolescence is reached, and then comes the specialized training, 
without which it is becoming harder and harder for beginners to enter 
the earning stage. That costs money, and money, in the homes where 
there are children, is usually scarce. What is to be done about it? 

“I would say start the education fund when the first child is born. 
The relatives usually make the child presents on christening days and 
birthdays and high occasions, and gift money ought to be used in some 
way that is to last. Why not in the education fund? In that way the 
money keeps growing, and by and by it will go toward the college course 
and so last forever. 

“But the basis of the fund must come from the family savings fund 
and, lately, I have noticed various insurance companies advertising 
schemes for saving the education fund for the children. 

“That seems a fine thing. Money put in such fund is going to be 
there for the child even if you should die. That means the child's 
education is secure, no matter what becomes of you. That seems to 
me a wonderful idea. 

“If from the beginning a child knows that there is a fund and grad- 
ually learns its meaning he will do his share of the saving, and thereby 
start the most valuable phase of his education, economic thinking. 
That sort of child helps himself through the last years of his schooling 
and makes them doubly fruitful. 

“Every year that a child spends in school adds proportionately to his 
earning capacity. The college-trained worker commands thousands of 
dollars more than the untrained one, and his earning and growing 
period lasts much longer. It is that longer and richer life you give the 


child when you establish his education fund. 
“I feel like the salesman who says: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, I heart- 
No household should be without it.” 


ily recommend this article. 


— ANGELO PATRI. 







Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


*(Copyright by Angelo Patri 
pe t oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


and reprinted by permission) 
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Inquiry Bureau, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.— Please send me further 
information about Education Insurance, 


Address 


FREE TRIAL UNTIL APRIL 


A FAMOUS WING) = ea From ay” 
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wa $275 te ely 


Richest, purest tone 
40,000 in use. 40 year guarantee. 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 30 styles 
tochoose from. Shipped direct-from-factory. 
Easy terms. Resumail at our expense. 
Write Today for “The Book of Com- 


seuntegce Ae FREE 


Founded 
13th St. and Oth Ave. New York, N. ¥. 








Special Tours to 


« Passion 
. Play 


Perpetuating a seventeenth 
century vow and performed 
once in every ten years, the 
Passion Play this year promises 
to be the greatest of all. Music, 
singing, and costumes of un- 
The 


grouping of figures will be 


believable perfection. 


taken from the masterpieces of 
Raphael, Rubens, and Murillo. 
The American Express, the of- 
ficial agents for the Play, have 
arranged special Oberammer- 
gau Tours. Itineraries include 
London, Paris, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the witnessing 
of the entire Play. Five tours 
leave each week beginning May 
2nd until September 19th via 
comfortable Tourist Cabin. 31 
days for $411 up to 58 days 
for $711 up. Also special Inde- 
pendent Tours to Oberammer- 
vau. Write for booklet. 







EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


65 Broadway New York City 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Market at Second St., San Francisco 
601 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 


Please send Oberammergau Tour booklet 


{1} 


American » Express 1 Travelers C’ aie 
Always Protect Your Funds 








»+«+ THE SCENIC 
ROUTE TO EUROPE 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


A PICTURESQUE crossing to Europe 
and an invigorating vacation is 
offered by James Boring's Third An- 
sual North Cape Cruise. The specially 
chartered White Star S. S. Calgaric 
sails June 28 to Iceland, North Cape, 
Midnight Sun Land, Norway’s Fjords, 
Sweden, Gotland, Denmark, Scotland, 
France and England. Rates, first 
class only, $550 up, cover all necessary 
expenses including shore trips and 
return steamship tickets which permit 
stopover for further travel in Europe. 
Membership limited to 480. 


Inquire of local agent or 
Dept N471. 


ES BORING’S 
TRAVEL SERVICE, INC 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW “YORK 
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Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours 
Sm upa, Ist class hotels, more 


930. booklet. 
COLLEGE yRAves CLUB 
154 Boriston St. Boston, Mase. 
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Recommended Cruises 


Inside Passage — 16 tw 18 days. 
Skagway, Sitka 


Wrangcll, 
Juneau, Ketchikan . a = $285.43 
Southwestern Cruise — 20 to 25 days. 
Seward, Cordova, Prince 
William Sound, Gulf of Alaska $382.26 


7,000 Island Cruise — 16 to 22 days. 


Islands, 
waterways of Inside Passage 


Golden Belt Tour — 29 to 31 days. 
Interior Alaska, Mt. BécKiniey. 
Fairbanks, Anchorage . 


Yukon Circle Tour — 40 to 45 days. 
Klondike, 
River, Arctic Circle 
Write us please for complete information about 
the cruise most interesting to you. 


E. E. Nelson, 179 Northern Pacific Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Upon request, 
this Album FREE 


Time and all-expense round 
trip rate from Chicago 


villages and scenic 


$242.93 


. $551.41 


Dawson, Yukon 


$650.00 





The North Coast Limited 371 
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LEADING STUDENT TOURS TO 


EUR) 


FIVE COUNTRIES 
All expenses Sea 
and Land including 


PASSION PLAY 


We serve the 


"385 


intollert 





om wainted with our amazing travel values 


Cunard supremac 


e results of years of specialization. 
vi 10,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.—Write for Booklet U 
° 
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(ld World Civilization « Romance 
545° 
50 


Balance in 1 
equal monthly 
unet all 


Here is YOUR wonderful oppor- 
tunity to visit England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 


many, Switzerland, Italy, France, 


and to we the Passion Play at Obcram 
mergeu. Educetional, inspiring Cost 
including all necessary expenses, depends 
wpon itinerary selected. 
Via Scenic St. Lawrence Route 
From Montreal, through 1000 miles of river 
G Only 4") days at sea. Tourist Third 
Cabin provides every comfort and convemence. For © 
complete details, itineraries and terms, write to 
European Treasure Tours 
Dept 101. 400 Madison Ave,, 
New York City 


after you 
return 
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UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured trav- 
elers. Competent Leadership— 
splendid travel arrangements. 
credit available. “The 

University Way of 


College 
American 
Travel.” 


American Institute 
of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Tool Processes Used in 
Woodwork 


(Continued from page 20) 
SOME COMMON TOOL PROCESSES 
Every teacher who plans to have 
her pupils work with tools should un- 
derstand their correct use. A brief 
explanation of various tool processes 
is given below. 


Saws and sawing— 

In order to prevent the blade from 
binding, the saw should be held with 
its sides at right angles to the sur- 
face of the board. 

The ripsaw cuts parallel with the 
grain of the wood. The crosscut saw 
cuts across the grain. 

The backsaw is more easily han- 
dled by little children. It cuts thin 
wood across or with the grain. 

The coping saw, or jig saw, is for 
turning curves on thin wood. It has 
a steel frame, to which a fragile, 
fine-toothed blade is attached. 

The compass saw has a long nar- 
row blade. It is used for sawing in- 
side curves and holes. The keyhole 
saw, with its more delicate blade, 
will saw still smaller holes. To cut 
holes, make an opening with a brace 
and bit to allow for the insertion of 
the blade. 

The try-square— 

The try-square is one of the most 
useful tools. Children should never 
be allowed to saw a piece of lumber 
across the grain without first mark- 
ing it along the edge with the try- 
square. They should use it to test 
edges and ends to see whether they 
are square with adjoining surfaces 
and edges. 


Planing— 

The chief use of planing is to 
smooth out imperfections left by the 
saw. The block plane is small and 
the only one which little children can 
handle. 

When planing across the grain of 
the wood, splitting may be avoided by 
cutting the corner from the end to 
which the plane is traveling, or by 
planing from one end to the center, 
then turning the plane and working 
from the other end to the center. 

When planing with the grain, start 
at some distance from the spot to be 
planed, and take long strokes. Lift 
the plane up when it runs off the end 
of the board. 


Hammers— 

Hammers should be grasped near 
the end of the handle. Unless light- 
weight hammers are provided for 
children’s work, the tendency is to 
grasp them too near the head. 

Files and sandpapering— 
Files are useful in smoothing 





Passion Play Tours 
$360 Upward. 


Special Teachers’ Tours—Chaperoned parties and 
independent Travel. Write for European Tour 
Book. 20 years’ experience in travel service. 


WALTER H. WOODS CO., 80 Boylston St., Boston 








DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt ar East 
Call or send for injec i 


TEMPLECiSTouRS 


442-A Park Bqnese Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















New York Washington Columbus Chicago San Francisco 
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‘EUROPE 


‘ ye year as never before Europe offer, 
wonderful opportunities to visit unusual 
and delightful places. Plan now to see the 
PASSION PLAY at Oberammergau with i 
historic background and religious scenes, 


INDEPENDENT ITINERARIES 


Arranged to leave at any time and to visit places of 
your own choice. Moderate rates—range from $4 


per day. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 


Leaving at convenient dates. Include all prineipa 
points of interest. All expense, no extras, from $295 


Visit the Mediterranean and the Holy Land combjp. 
ing Europe and the Passion Play. Leave June 18 pr. 
turn Sept. 4—79 days every expense $945. 

Write Dept. “N” 


| Simmons Tours 


1328 Broadway (at 34th St.) New York City } 


now for complete information 
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At es side of Sale Square 
Rates, from $2.50 up. 


The LENOX, The BRUNSWICK 











Sp 


UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE COURSES @ CREDITS, 


*» STUDENT TOURS 


- EUROPE 
Selected Croups — baperienced 
Management — bipert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL uc 
880 EAST 42” STREET N. ¥.¢ J 








The Colborne—— 


79 Washington Place, New York City 


Just West of Washington Square- 
Times Square 


A Cheerful Hotel-Home for You 


Permanents on American Plan. 
Transients on American or European Plan 


Prices Moderate. Home Cooking 


EUROPE $7-50;, 


Day 
All expenses—good transportation, 
meals, hotels, interesting sightseeing. 


Select tours $9. DeLuxe $12. 
Passion Play and other features. 
ANDERSON’S TOURS, 
Tel: Worth 3471. 290 B’way., New York City 


-10 minutes from 
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TEACH ART in YOUR SCHOOL 


Send 60e in coin for sample January Art Project for tes 
ers without an Art Supervisor. We a, oo 
ee ms toys, . “ autos, etc., letteri 
Scho ete, Sta ade or rural. “Grove 
C Oot 4 ART SERVIC , lonia, Mich. 
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New World Atlas 


128 pages maps in full color. 47 
pages of complete index. Con- 
venient size, 4x534 inches. Attrac- 
tive buckram binding. Only $1.50 
postpaid. 


ere co., 
5 Rav d Ave., Ch 








x the enclosed $1.50 send me New Wor 
Atlas. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


An nouncing 
HOUSE PARTY TOURS 


through EUROPE by MOTOR 


Now you may see Europe as the 
leisured traveler does... from the 
seat of a deluxe motor coach which 
carries you on highways and byways 
to all sorts of fascinatingly interesting 
places... the quaint little towns and 
romantic countryside, as well as the 
great, glittering capitals! 


Small parties. Average motor jour- 
ney, seventy-five miles a day. Cars 
depart from your hotel, take you 
direct to your next stop. Luncheon 
enroute at picturesque inns. Gener- 
ous opportunity for individual sight- 
seeing, shopping and idling. 


Tour prices as quoted include round trip 
ocean passage on famed Canadian Pacific 
steamships; accommodations and meals at 
good hotels; motor trips and sightseeing pro- 
grams; all tips abroad; admissions to galleries, 
museums, etc.; and services of couriers, lec- 
turers, chauffeur and guides. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET “E30” 


describing these and hundreds of other fasci- 
nating tours priced from $335 to $997. Sent 
free on request. Art C Guild Travel Bu- 
reau has shortened its name, enlarged its 
organization, broadened its service. 





180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Paris London 


Naples 


- + » at sensationally 
low prices! 


THE PASSION PLAY 
and Five Countries by Motor 


ALL EXPENSES $395 


See Hoemendy, ge ndy, 
Switzerland, A Ghose 

mergau and the =. Play, Munich, Nurem- 
berg, Heidelberg, Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp. 





“ALL-OF-EUROPE” TOUR 
by Motor, including Passion Play 


ALL EXPENSES 2 995 


Here is an ideal tour one pes trav- 

eler who wants to see all 

rope quite thoroughly in 

months. Itinerary includes England, ond ue 

Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 

Slovakia, the Passion Play, Switzerland, Italy 

and France, with spec hasis on the 

Shakespeare Country, .-—" Regicn, 

Berlin, Tyrolian Alps, Grande Alpine Tour, 
Italian Lakes and Hill Rowen, Rome, Florence, 

Venice, Naples, Italian and French Rivieras, 

Route des Alpes, the Chateau Country, Paris. 


The TRAVEL GUILD 


Address Dept. 433 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Brussels Rome 





The ROMANCE and COLOR 
of the coffee countries 
come to you in 


this 


Free 


Coffee School Exhibit 


OU’LL FIND in this 
free Coffee Exhibit a 
mass of material useful in 
several subjects and applica- 
ble to almost any age. It 
includes maps and charts 
and photographs which vi- 
talize Geography, a History 
of Coffee which coincides 
with world history for the 
last three hundred years, 
and a study of coffee brew- 
ing and dietetic values 
which is practical Domestic 
Science. 
This Exhibit was pre- 
pared expressly for school 


COFEEE 


* AMERICAS 
avorite 
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purposes by a committee 
of well-known educators. 
It will make teaching easier 
for you and more interest- 
ing to your pupils, 
Consisting of fifteenlarge 
cards, lithographed in sepia 
and natural colors, the Ex- 
hibit comes to you packed 
in a strong envelope with 
suggestions for its use. It’s 
free to any teacher. Simply 
mail the coupon below. 
You'll receive also some 
unique coffee recipes that 
will interest you personally. 
BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN 


COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
64 Water Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free 
Coffee Schoo! Exhibit. 


Name 


Address 


rough edges. All filing and toolwork 
should be done before sandpapering. 
Remember to rub lightly with the 
grain of the wood when sandpaper- | 


| ing. 


MAKING PLANS 


Children must be taught to make 
| plans before they start to use wood. 
Probably first-grade children should 
not be required to make any sort of 
definite plan, since they are still in 
the manipulative stage, as far as the 
handling of wood is concerned. Sec- 
ond- and third-grade children should 
‘have a rather definite plan. Other- 
wise, quantities of wood are wasted 
/and the children fail to learn the ne- 
cessity of a plan, which later takes 
the form of a working drawing. 


CARE OF TOOLS 

Tools should be hung on hooks 
when not in use, to preserve their 
sharp edges and avoid accidents. 
Each tool should have its place; 
should be wiped with an oily rag each 
day; and should always be oiled and 
wrapped when left during the sum- 
mer vacation. Cutting tools should 
be carefully sharpened and kept very 
keen. 





SoME HELPFUL Books 


Bonser, Frederick G., and Mossman, 
Lois Coffey: Industrial Arts for 
Elementary Schools. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company.) This 

| book states the fundamental prin- 
ciples and purposes of handwork 
in the elementary grades. It in- 
cludes some examples for wood- 
work. 

Dobbs, Ella V.: Our Playhouse. 
(Chicago: Rand McNally & Com- 
pany.) This story is written for 
children. It contains also a good 
chapter of suggestions for teach- 
ers. 


‘Griffith: Essentials of Woodwork- 
ing. (Peoria, Illinois: The Man- 
ual Arts Press.) This book is a 
complete professional manual of 
woodworking processes. Class- 
room teachers would need to have 
parts of it explained by a spe- 
cialist, or a carpenter. 

Plimpton, Edna: Your Workshop. 
(New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) This book can be read by 
third-grade children. It is full of 
suggestions for teachers in any of 

| the primary grades. 


EpIToRIAL Note: Additional articles by 
| Mrs. Bellows on woodworking in the pri- 
mary grades will appear in later issues of 
| the magazine. 





To see, to understand, to remem- 
| ber, is to know. Always, however, 
there must be conscious effort. 
Knowledge is not to be absorbed as 
by a sponge—Rubens. 


WANTED! 
Girls—Women 15 Up 


Design and Create your own 
Frocks and Gowns at Smail Cost 


You can easilylearn in your ¢ 
own home, using spare mo- 
ments, Over 30,000 Have 
Done It, 4 
Gown Designers and 
Creators Get $38to .© 
$75 a WEEK 


Mail Coupon S FRANKLIN 
Today Sure ! INSTITUTE 
> Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush tome free 32 

page ‘‘Gown Book’’ with 

sample lessons as checked. 

Z [7] Gown Designing ; Millin- 
_Jand Creating ery 
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Name 
Address 
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Decorate these 
Giftwares 


as we will 







No Special 
Ability Needed 


Here is an opportunity 
for every woman to 
quickly gain a joyous 
and an independent in- 
come. No special ability is re- 
quired to decorate these and 
thousands of other lovely ob- 
jects of art. Fireside Indus- 
tries, by an amazingly simple 
new plan, teaches you the 
“three step” method of decora- 
tion, 


Success Assured 


Can you imagine anything so 
fascinating as the decoration 
i of giftwares—applying colors 
and designs to beautiful and 

artistic objects for your home 

j —or for sale? Many society 
y women have taken this up as 
a hobby, others have found it a 

sure source of big profits for everyone 
who sees your own creations wants you to 
“do one” for them. Hundreds of Members 
are making independent incomes. This 
new method is so simple that we assure 
your success in decorating furniture, book 
ends, shelves, corner brackets, toys, batik, 
lovely plaques, parchment shades, picture 
frames, greeting cards, tallies, textiles of 
all kinds as well as etching of brass and 


copper. 
Costs Nothing 


It will not cost one penny for you to get 
all the information on these fascinating 
subjects. A remarkable 32-page book, il- 
lustrated in beautiful colors, tells all 
about the simple instruction in every 
phase of applied arts as practiced by mem- 
bers of the Fireside Guild. See for your- 
self the ease with which you learn this 
work, the lovely articles you can decorate, 
the tremendous profits to be made for a 
few spare hours at home. Read the stories 
of success of other women, see how you 
too, can have a delightful little home 
studio. All this information is sent with- 


out charge. 
This Wonderful 


F RE New Book 


hobby 


Send the coupon now for this charming story of 
Find in this book the open 
the creation of 


the Fireside Guild. 
door to every woman's dream 
lovely things and an 
independent income. 
It is Free. There is 
no obligation to buy 
anything or to join 
the Guild. So send 
now this coupon. En- 
close 2c stamp to 
help pay postage. It 
may bring you hap- 
piness beyond all 
your dreams. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 10-A, Adrian, Mich. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, | 
Dept. 10-A, Adrian, Mich. | 
! 





| Please send me your %2-page book contain- 

ing full information on the Fireside Guild 
| and on the eight subjects of Applied Art. I 
| am not obligated in any way. 


Name 

Address...... 

City . State eesesene 
| ___ (Please use pencil—ink will blot). — JI 
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Explain to your children 


the many benefits of gum massage 


Teach them to massage their gums 
when they brush their teeth 


MERICA’S teachers are again adding 

to their record of unselfish service. 

They have done splendid work in teaching 

our children to clean their teeth. Now 

they are taking another forward step by 
advocating the use of gum massage. 

For teachers the country over have 
been quick to appreciate how important 
is regular stimulation or massage of the 
gums. And they have been equally quick 
in passing on to their children this recent 
discovery of the dental profession. 

We have received letters from many 
teachers telling us how thoroughly and 
how patiently this work is being done. 
For example, a Virginia teacher writes: 

“IT have read the story to them 

on the importance of caring for the 

gums and taught lessons in hy- 

giene on it. I also had them make 

health posters, using Ipana pic- 

tures cut from the magazines.”’ 
This is but one example of what is be- 
ing done in thousands of schools through- 
out the country. And its importance 
can scarcely be exaggerated, for, in the 
words of one dental specialist: ‘If a man 
or woman reaches adult life with clean, 
healthy gums, he will probably keep 
them so for the remainder of his or 
her life’. 


Gum massage will repair the 
damage done by our diet of soft foods 


Our daily diet is the cause of tender, 
weakened gums. For modern foods con- 
tain no roughage, no fibre—they deprive 








All children seem to like the soft, tender foods 
which are so detrimental to the gums. 
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Drill your children in the proper method of gum massage. Then they will get full value from 
this sound preventive measure. 





the gums of exercise and stimulation. 
Robbed of their work by these soft and 
pulpy foods the gums become weak and 
flabby. They bleed easily—they become 
an easy prey to more serious disorders 
of the gums. 

But, as your dentist will tell you, a 
twice-daily massage will restore the gums 
to health. This rubbing, or massage of 
the gums, speeds up the flagging circu- 
lation in the gum walls, tones the tiny 
cells and firms the tender tissues. 


Teach your children the correct 
way to brush their gums 


You, as a teacher, can do an invaluable 
service in impressing upon your children 
the importance of this healthful practice. 
Teach them to gently brush their gums, 
inside and out, every time they clean 
their teeth. Have them make this a 
part of their regular routine. 

Yours will be the reward of work well 
done and the knowledge that you have 
played a most important part in insur- 


ing the oral health of the children in you 
classes for the years to come. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dent 
frice to assist you in teaching children 
this new technique of oral hygiene. Net 
only is it often recommended by det: 
tists to tone up the gums as well as 
clean the teeth, but its refreshing flavo 
delights even children, and that, of cours 
makes things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it! 
specific for tender or bleeding gu™ 
Try it yourself, if your tooth brush & 
casionally ‘‘shows pink”. But Ipana 
no, every educator now has an opp" 
tunity to spread the doctrine of betté 
teeth and gums by teaching children tit 
twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YOR! 
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e weight of evidence 


makes Compton’s 
the Outstanding Authority! 


This advertisement presents facts ... 
conclusive facts about Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia. Authoritative facts 
that prove Compton’s leadership as a 
reference work of incomparable value 
for both teacher and pupil. Recognition 
that stamps Compton’s pre-eminent as a 
classroom reference work. 

Remember, please, that only years 
could bring such recognition. Only 
proof-in-scrvice could obtain this place 
for Compton’s. Only after outstanding 
educators had made exacting use of 
Compton’s could our ideas and ideals 
bear this practical fruit. 


Constant Reference to Compton’s 
in Pre-eminent Text Books 


Now you will note how Compton’s 
reaches the pinnacle asa reference work. 
Read the partial list of approved text 
books whose authors again and again 
and again refer the student to ““Comp- 
ton’s.” See how definitely Compton’s 
has won in actual practice a command- 
ing place in grade and high school edu- 
cation. 50,000 sets in schools, 350,000 
sets in homes, serve America’s junior 
citizens as a constant reference work. 


Educators’ Scrutiny Makes 
Contribution 


In fairness the editors of Compton’s can 
not claim the entire achievement. For 
educational America has made an in- 
valuable contribution. For 8 years 
Compton’s has been in the limelight 
and under the critical scrutiny of the 


COMPTON'S 


Pictured Encyclopedia 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY, Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


i 
| 
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Compton’s referred to by standard 


text books more times than any 
other reference work 


Space permits the listing of but a few. Note that 
no matter what the subject may be, Compton's is 


the reference work. 


L CIVI 


by Howard Copeland Hill 
The author gives 41 specific 
references to Compton's 


by Lyman and Hill 

In book 2 there are 54 
references to Compton's 
and 58 in Book 3. 


M 


by Arthur T. Evans 
Compton's is the only ency- 
clopedia mentioned in this 
text book. The author says: 
“This work will be found 
of inestimable value to the 
young and should be avail- 
able in every school library. 
It will be found valuable in 
many other subjects.” 


i ruRy 
} RHI iSCHOO 
by Emma Miller Bolenius 
Here there are 44 specific 


references by page and vol- 
ume to Compton's. 


ELSON READER SI 

by William H. Elson 
Quomsiogs from articles in 
-ompton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia as well as refer- 
ences to the same publica- 
tion appear frequently in 
this series of readers. 


= 


by Anna V. Dorris 

Compton's is an outstand- 
ing aid in teaching Visual 
Education. This author 


makes 6 specific references 
to Compton's. 





foremost educators. Our correspond- 
ence with them numbers thousands of 
letters. Their practical suggestions... 
their interested criticism... their knowl- 
edge of what would help them most... 
all have contributed to make each edi- 
tion better. 


A Step Ahead of Educational 
Progress... Always 


New every six months. Edited, and re- 
edited, improved to keep a step ahead of 
educational progress, alert to America’s 
educational needs, Compton’s with its 
intensely interesting text... its accurate 
statement of facts... its attractive, care- 
fully selected illustrations . . . and its 
ready accessibility ... is loved by school 
children, respected by educators, ap- 
proved wherever school boards issue 
approval, and acknowledged as the out- 
standing authority. 


Free Book on Character Education 


Another Compton contribution to edu- 
cational progress is this practical plan 
for teaching Character Education in 
every school. Its 40 pages are most 
illuminating. You will find it of absorb- 
ing interest, constructive, comprehen- 
sive and definite. It is edited by Agness 
Boysen whose work in Character Edu- 
cation is recognized everywhere. To 
educators who will carefully sign and 
mail the coupon below, a copy of this 
Character Education Plan will be sent 
free. But only one free copy to a person. 
Please mail the coupon promptly! 














Send this COUPON °” 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please send me free, your 40 page Character Education 
Plan by Agness Boysen. 





Name 
Stree?........... st deta Mie aa 
Gy... 


Position _.. School 
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WH HAWAII! » » Where Spring 


Comes In South Sea Clow 


PRING in Hawaii! The lovelies¢ Spring you 
have ever known! Enchantment enfolds 
you while the Paradise Isles are still faint 
tracings on a golden horizon. The wonder of ; 
new world dawns as your liner cleaves the foam, 
Dazzling scapes of land and sea succeed each other 
to make the spell complete long before you glide 
by Waikiki and moving Hawaiian melodies drift 


out to you on fragrant winds to extend a hospit- 
able land’s ‘‘Aloha.”’ 


(Spring in Hawaii! A time when a burnished sky 
looks down on a world of glowing color. The 
pastel tints of dawn, the glorious shifting hues of 
Hawaiian sunset are reflected in myriad tropic 
gardens, splashed over gorgeous flame-trees toss- 
ing manes of fire in groves of new-washed green. 
The breath of ginger blossoms comes down from 
verdant mountain sides and mingles forest incense 
* with the perfumes of countless oleanders. 


(Spring in Hawaii! When May Day becomes Lei 
Day anda joyous people express their love and 
friendship, with fragrant South Sea garlands? 
when honeymooners wander forest aisles or dream 
by coral beaches’ when visitors ftom other climes 
marvel at the cool delight of a climate that retains 
its winter comforts and adds a million vernal 
glories. 

(Spring in Hawaii! Make your plans to go this 
e» year. March is not tco early. The vivid colors of 
® Winter are merging with the golds and reds of 
Summer. Great liners glide oversun-smoothed 
seas in four to six days from the four gatewaysol 
the Pacific according to the ship selected. They 
defer to none in luxury or service. Sailings every 
few days offer every advantage of time and con- 


paem venience. Write for detailed information. 


rity: 


— 


cc 


| @You donot have to bother with passportsot 
other formalities. Hawaii ts an integral part 
of the United States—as much so 


as your own State. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 


1112 Monadnock Building 655M Chamber of Commerce Buileité 

MATSON Line from San Francisco LASSCO Line from Los Angeles 
Portland and Seattle in Southern California 

535 Fifth Ave. - - - - - New York 730 So. Broadway Los Ange’ 
140 So. Dearborn - - - - - Chicago 521 Fifth Ave - - New Tor 
215 Market St. - - - - San Francisco 119 W. Ocean Ave. - - - Long! _ 
723 W. Seventh St. - - - Los Angeles 140 So. Dearborn - - - - - “I 
1805 Elm St. - - - - Dallas, Texas 685 Market St. - - San I “ae . 
1319 Fourth Ave - - Seattle 609 Thomas Bldg Dallas r 
82'4 Fourth St. - - - Portland, Ore 213 E. Broadway - - San Dies _ 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full purticulars and arrange your bookings 





